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ac revolution which, like thunder out of | remarkable event in more than one respect. The 
ckear sky, broke out in the Empire of Brazil on | outside world had no suspicion that a strong re- 
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dissatisfaction was felt at the course of the aged 
Emperor, who had reigned in peace and prosper- 
ity for well-nigh fifty years. The revolution, 
moreover, was notable for the swiftness with 
which it succeeded, and for the absence of riot 
and violence during its brief progress. It ap- 


peared that the Emperor had no partisans, even | 


in his own capital, to strike a blow for him ; nor 


| 


does the Emperor himself seem to have for a mo- | 


ment thought of resisting the revolutionary tide. 
He neither presented a bold front to his antag- 
onists, as did Louis XVI., nor did he flee away 
from them, as did Charles X. and Louis Philippe. 
He simply awaited the good pleasure of the suc- 
cessful chiefs of the republican party; and when 
their good pleasure was that he should set sail for 
Portugal, set sail he did, without a word of re- 
monstrance, or even of regret. 

Thus quickly and quietly passed away, for the 
time, at least, the only monarchy remaining on 
either American continent ; thus was the circle 
of American republics made at last complete, by 
the memorable accession to them of the United 
States of Brazil. Of course no prediction can 
now safely be made as to the enduring qualities 
of the new Government ; but it is at least import- 
ant to note that for a certain period monarchy, as 
a political institution, has been absolutely repudi- 
ated from the Canada line to Cape Horn, and that 
the republican principle has been accepted and 
adopted throughout the area of the self-governing 
American nations. 

This sudden and complete change of political 
condition attracts the attention of the world 
to the great South American State, and lends a 
fresh interest to its past and present. A country 
which embraces nearly one-half of a vast conti- 
nent, which stretches three-quarters across that 





continent from east to west, whose northern re- | 
gions lie across the Equator and whose southern 


provinces fall southward of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, is important enough to engage the study of 
all who desire to know our world as it is. 

The Brazilian coast became known to Euro- 
peans within eight years after Columbus discov- 
ered the West Indian Islands, and within three 
years after Vasco da Gama, doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, discovered the sea-route to Hindo- 
Indeed, it was Vasco da Gama’s adventur- 
of that great 


stan. 
ous countrymen — men 


zenith of its exploring and colonizing energies— 
who first caught sight of the long level coasts of 
Central Brazil, behind which bold bluffs and 
mountains ranged themselves ; who moored off 
Cape St. Augustine, and lay by in the broad, 
land-studded bay which conducts to the Ama- 

It was by accident, at that time, that Port- 


is 


zon. 


maritime | 
State of Portugal which just then was in the | 


uguese ships found themselves on this Brazilian | piration the regent Pedro sympathized, shrewdly 





coast. Nevertheless, in the hurried greed which 
was characteristic of the maritime nations then, 
Portugal hastened to lay claim to the whole coun- 
try; and a little later, when further discoveries 
had been made, maintained her right to Brazil 
from the De la Plata on the south to the Ama- 
zon on the north. 

Thirty years after the first accidental discovery, 
Portugal planted her first colony on the Brazilian 
But her supremacy was not, at that time, 
destined long to endure undisputed, About forty 
years later, Portugal fell under misfortunes, the 
results of which are still apparent to-day, after 
the lapse of three centuries. Struggles for the 
throne resulted in anarchy in Portugal; and 
anarchy left the way open for Spanish conquest 
and ascendency. Portugal became an appanage 
of the warlike and cruel Philip II. But Philip 
II. was at war with another great maritime peo- 
ple—the Dutch; rivals of Spain, Portugal and 
England in exploration and distant aggrandize- 
ment. So when Portugal became a part of the 
Spanish dominion the Dutch sailed off westward 
and, with little resistance, took possession of 
Brazil. 

Brazil continued a dependency of the Dutch 
for some seventy years. Meanwhile, Portugal 
was recovering her independence from Spain. 
In 1640 the Spanish yoke was thrown off, and 
the Duke of Braganza, the heir of the ancient 
Portuguese house, was placed on the throne. The 
independence of Portugal was formally acknowl- 
edged by Spain in 1668, In 1654 Portugal sue- 
ceeded in driving the Dutch out of Brazil, and re- 
gained possession of that chief jewel of her crown. 
It was destined, a century and a half later, to be a 
refuge for her exiled monarch and princes. 

This happened as a consequence of the great 
wars of Napoleon early in the present century. 
The invasion of the conquering Corsican could 
not be withstood by Portugal, which was in a 
state of political weakness and military decay. 
Dom John VI. was King of Portugal in 1807, the 
time of the invasion. Finding himself unable to 
retain his throne, he betook himself, with all his 
family, across the Atlantic, and established his 
abode at Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian capital. 
With him was his eldest son, Dom Pedro. This 
young prince, in 1817, married the Princess Leo- 
poldine of Austria, who was the mother of the 
Emperor who has just been deprived of the Br:- 
zilian throne. For fifteen years the exiled Dom 
John remained in Brazil. He then returned and 
resumed the Portuguese throne, leaving his son 
Dom Pedro as. regent of the American depenc- 
Brazil had been declared a kingdom, and 
the Brazilians were now resolved to become alto- 
gether independent of Portugal. With this as- 


shores. 


ency. 
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suspecting that he would be the head of the new 
nation. <A ‘‘ National Congress” assembled at 
Rio de Janeiro soon after Dom John’s departure, 
and Dom Pedro was declared to be “ Perpetual 
Defender of Brazil.” He at once issued a procla- 
mation, asserting the independence of Brazil, and 
immediately thereafter was elected ‘ Constitu- 
tional Emperor.” 

It appears, however, that this conversion of 
Brazil into a hereditary empire was not altogether 
pleasing to all its people. Already, sixty years 
ago, a republics in spirit of an aggressive character 
existed in that country, and the republicans of 
that period caused the new Emperor no little 
trouble. Revolts took place, with the purpose of 
making Brazil a republic. While they were put 
down, they kept the country in a state of agita- 
tion and disorder. Dom Pedro himself was a 
man of imperious temper, willful and stubborn. 
The period of his reign did not promise well for 
the stability of the empire, or for the good order 
and prosperity of the country, His father, Dom 
John, died at Lisbon in 1826, and Pedro was now 
King of Portugal. Against the protests of his 
Brazilian subjects, he crossed the Atlantic to as- 
sume his European crown. But it was not his 
intention to remain there. He only desired to 
assert his right. So, after reigning for a brief 
period at Lisbon, he resigned the throne of Port- 
gal in favor of his daughter, who became Maria 
II. Pedro then returned to Brazil and resumed 
its crown. But he was unpopular, and he found 
a host of troubles on his hands; and after reign- 
ing five years longer, he abdicated the Brazilian 
crown, and retired, in 1831, from the perplexing 
business of kingship altogether. To follow Pedro 
I.to the end—he returned to Portugal, where he 
found that his brother Miguel had usurped the 
throne. He succeeded in driving Miguel out, and 
in restoring his daughter, Queen Maria, to her 
royal rights, and very soon after died. 

Pedro I. had given up his crown, in 1831, to 
his son Pedro, then a child about five and a half 
years old ; the same Pedro who has now —sixty 
years after—sought refuge in the land of his Eu- 
ropean ancestors. This prince, so early thrust 
upon a throne, united in his veins the blood of 
the most ancient royal houses of Europe—of Bour- 
bon, Braganza and Hapsburg. As the eldest son 
of the eldest branch of Braganza, he was, and is 
still, the legitimate monarch of Portugal; but 
the grandson of his sister Maria reigns at Lisbon. 

For nine years after his accession, the Govern- 
ment of Brazil was committed to a regency, and 
was in a condition of unrest, and sometimes of 
danger, arising from still surviving republican 
discontent. In 1840, however, the boy Emperor, 


now fifteen years of age, was declared mature | 








and became Emperor in fact as well as in name. 
Pedro had two elder sisters, besides the reigning 
Queen of Portugal, who were very assiduous in 
directing his studies and forming his character. 
One was the Princess Januaria, who afterward 
married a son of the King of Naples ; the other 
was the Princess Francisca, who, in 1843, became 
the wife of the Prince de Joinville, son of the 
then reigning King Louis Philippe of France. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro himself was married in 
1843, at the early age of eighteen, to the Princess 
Teresa, a sister of King Francis I. of Naples. 
Thus, Dom Pedro became the uncle, by marriage, 
of his sister Januaria. 

The reign of Dom Pedro has extended over the 
long period of forty-nine years, and has been the 
longest reign of any living monarch with the sole 
exception of Queen Victoria. It is safe to say, 
too, that no ruler of any nation has been more 
liberal, enlightened and progressive. Though not 
revealing great powers or originality of intellect, 
Dom Pedro has shown himself to be emphatically 
& man in sympathy with his day and generation. 
H{e has ever placed before himself the loftiest po- 
litical ideals. He has been an indefatigable stu- 
dent, not only of politics, but of the arts and 
sciences. His absorbing aspiration has been to 
obtain for Brazil the best practical results of 
modern civilization. To this end he has traveled 
to far nations, has thken every pains to examine 
and observe, and has persistently pursued the 
most practical improvements. Fond of learning 
from his youth, and loving hard work, he may 
fairly be said to possess a reputation for knowl- 
edge and character unique among crowned po- 
tentates. That he is an accomplished scholar 
may be inferred from the fact that he has at flu- 
ent command the English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Italian tongues. He is acquainted with 
ths modern literature in all these languages ; and 
| terature has long supplied him with a favorite 
recre:ion, as we.l as an acquaintance with liter- 
ary men in many parts of the world. Tall and 
sturdy of frame, he still, at nearly seventy, is an 
expert horseman, and a constant practicer of ath- 
letic exercises. While still reigning at Rio de 
Janeiro, he was constantly seen in public, going 
about freely and in a democratic manner among 
his people. ‘Twice a week he held public recep- 
tions at his palace, to which subjects and foreign- 
ers were alike freely admitted. He was always 
active, and even eager, in his encouragement of 
industries, of public works and of navigation. 
But perhaps Dom Pedro’s chief title to the re- 
spect of mankind is derived from the courage, 
the persistency and the final success with which 
he labored to rid his country of the blight and 


stain of slavery. Thirty- five years ago he was 


enough to assume in person the reins of State, | able, by the exercise of his power, to put an end 
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to the slave-trade, 
which for centuries 
had flourished in 
Brazil. It was alonger 
and a harder task to 
get rid of slavery it- 
self, planted as it was 
in the very heart of 
the agricultural sys- 
tem of Brazil. How- 
ever, the Emperor was 
able, in 1871, to take 
a first important step 
in that direction. By 
his influence an Act 
was passed in that year 
by the Brazilian Par- 
liament, to the effect 
that all children born 
of slaye women should 
be free, though they 
were still bound to 
serve the masters of 
their mothers as ap- 
prentices until they 
were twenty-one years 
of age. Since that 
time, however, various 
gradually broader 
laws have been passed 
by Parliament, all 
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looking to final and 
complete emanci- 
pation. 

In 1885, a Bill wi 
passed providing for 
the gradual freeing of 
the slaves, on the basis 
of paying the owners 
the value of their hu- 
man chattels with 
State funds. At the 
same time a full regis- 
tration of the slaves 
was made, and no 
owner could hold a 
slave who was not 
thus registered. The 
number of slaves re- 
maining in Brazil in 
1887 was 700,000, 
valued at something 
like $500,000,000. By 
the next year this 
number, under the 
operation of the 
emancipation law, 
had been reduced by 
more than 2,000. 
Meanwhile two of the 
provinces of the em. 
pire —- those of Ceara 
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and Amazonas—took the matter in 
hand, and by a single legislative 
stroke abolished slavery within their 
limits. Early in 1888 a ministry ac- 
ceded to power distinctly pledged to 
accomplish complete emancipation. 
A law to that effect was speedily 
passed by both Houses, and the liberal 
Emperor gladly and promptly affixed 
to it his sign-manual. Soon after 
the Emperor fell ill, and his daughter 
and heiress, Isabel, was installed as 
regent. She it was who issued the 
Brazilian proclamation of freedom, 
declaring slavery abolished forever 
throughout the empire, and repeal- 
ing all previous laws on the subject. 
Thus all owners of slaves at the date 
of the proclamation lost the right to 
claim payment for them; and the 
Imperial Legislature, by a specific 
Act, refused such payment. The 
immediate result of this great Act 
was to very largely increase the im- 
migration from Europe to Brazil. 
Of course all these steps toward 
emancipation were resisted, one by 
one, by the planters, especially those 
dwelling in Northern Brazil, in the 
neighborhood of the Equator. It is 
worthy of note that, until the final 
decree of Isabel, the masters had 
been compensated for the loss of 
their slaves. But that final docree 
made no provision for paying the 
masters of the last batch of slaves 
which it made free. Herein, then, 
we find one of the controlling causes 
of the late revolution. The recent 
slave-owners became cxasperated 
against the Government; and al- 
though far from being republicans at 
heart, there is no doubt that they 
joined with the republicans to over- 
throw it. No doubt, too, this feel- 
ing of hostility on the part of tho 
planters was in some degreo duc to 
the fact that it was Isabel, and not 
the Emperor Dom Pedro, who struck 
the final blow which made them poor. 
One other cause of the revolution 
was the unpopularity of tho heiress 
to the throne, and, more especially, 
the unpopularity of her husband, 
Isabel, who is now forty-three years 
of age, was married at eighteen to 
the Count d’Eu, the eldest son of 
the French Duke de Nemours and 
grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
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The Count d’Eu has been described as extrava- 
gant, reckless, idle and dissolute. He has inter- 
fered more or less obnoxiously with the Govern- 
ment when his wife has been acting as regent. 
He has been a worse than useless incumbrance 
on the empire; and dislike of him has been re- 
flected on Isabel, who has remained much under 
his marital influence. In any event, it is not 
probable that Isabel could ever have succeeded 
her father on the throne. If the house of Bra- 
ganza is ever restored in Brazil, it will be in the 
person of her son, Dom Pedro, who is now four- 
teen years old. 

The Government established in Brazil at the 
time that it became independent, though Impe- 
rial in name, was Constitutional in substance. 
The organic law, adopted in 1824, and amended 
ten years later, provided that the provinces of the 
empire should exercise self-government in local 
affairs, and this right has been confirmed by the 
revolutionary régime, which has declared Brazil 
to be a federal union. 

At the same time the Imperial Constitution 
created four branches of government—the exec- 
utive, legislative, judicial, and the royal preroga- 
tive. Since, aside from the last, these powers 
still remain under the republican form, it will be 
interesting to see how they are constructed. 

Brazil followed the wise example of almost 
every modern constitutional State, large or small, 
in dividing the legislative power between two 
Houses. The Brazilian Upper House called, as 
with us, the Senate, is composed of sixty mem- 
bers, all of whom must be forty years of age, and 
must have an income of $800 a year. Senators 
are chosen in rather an unusual way. Electoral 
colleges are specially assembled, and these nomi- 
nate three candidates for a Senatorial vacancy ; 
and from these three the Emperor has had the 
right to make his choice. Senators, moreover, 
hold their seats for life. It is thus apparent that 
the Brazilian Senate is a more stable and conserv- 
ative body than are the Upper Houses of most 
constitutional nations. 

The Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies, is 
composed of one hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers, who are chosen directly by single districts, 
and whose regular term is four years; but since 
the right to dissolve the Chamber rests in the 
hands of the Executive, it is rarely that a Cham- 
ber survives to the end of its regular period. To 
be eligible, a Deputy must have an income of at 
least $400 a year—not a very stringent qualifica- 
tion. Minors and servants are ineligible ; priests 
and monks are also excluded from the Chamber. 
Formerly only Catholics were allowed to sit as 
Deputies ; but a few years ago, by the initiation 
of the good Emperor Pedro II., the doors of the 
Chamber were thrown open to Protestants also. 








— 


Like our own Congress, and unlike the British 
Parliament, the members of both branches of the 
Brazilian Legislature receive salaries. The Sena- 
tors receive $4,500 a session, and the Deputies, 
$3,000. The suffrage is only limited by a prop- 
erty qualification, it being required of a voter that 
he shall have an income of at least $200 a year. 

The powers and duties of the two Legislative 
Houses are very similar to those existing in other 
constitutional countries. With the Lower House 
rests the right to originate measures relating to 
the finances, to the army and navy, and to the 
selection of a new ruler, in case of a vacancy in 
the chief executive chair. The Senate, on the 
other hand, has the attributes, like our Senate, 
and like the British House of Lords, of a court of 
impeachment. It further was empowered with 
the right ‘‘to take cognizance of offenses com- 
mitted by members of the Imperial family; a 
power unique, doubtless, in the structure of a 
monarchical State. The Senate also has the right 
to summon the Chamber of Deputies, in case of 
the failure of the Executive to do so within the 
period specified by law. 

What changes may take place, under the new 
order of things, in the powers and responsibilities 
of the Executive, and its relations with the other 
branches of the Government, cannot be foreseen. 
The Hmperor is gone, and with him the laws 
which were applicable to his position as an he- 
reditary sovereign, ruling over an Imperial mon- 
archy. In his place will be the President of the 
United States of Brazil. But in the Emperor's 
hands were placed rather larger powers of prerog- 
ative than is usual in constitutional States. He 
could choose his ministers, and, in a limited way, 
the national Senators; he could withhold, for a 
time, his approval of measures passed by the 
two Houses; he could dissolve the Chamber, and 
he could grant both general amnesties and indi- 
vidual pardons. With him rested the appoint- 
ment of bishops, provincial governors, judges and 
magistrates ; the declaration of war or the con- 
clusion of peace, and the general execution of the 
laws. 

Two administrative bodies, the Council of 
State and the Ministry, aided the Emperor in 
the fulfillment of his executive functions. The 
Council of State was merely a consultative body, 
with no power of action. Comprising twenty-four 
members, men of dignity and rank, it was entirely 
nominated by the Emperor, the members holding 
their places for life. They were only summoned 
on extraordinary occasions, when the Emperor 
needed wise counsel as to important matters or 
measures. The Ministry, modeled evidently on 
that of Great Britain, comprised seven persons, 
who were each at the head ofa great executive 
department, as well as responsible advisers of the 
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Emperor. ‘The Brazilian ministers,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘are responsible for treason, cor- 
ruption, abuse of power, and all acts contrary to 
the Constitution, or the liberty, property and 
security of the citizens. From this responsibility 
they cannot escape upon the plea of orders from 
the sovereign.” 

As has been said, Brazil is divided into twenty- 
one provinces, each of which enjoys all the privi- 
leges of local self-government. The central power 
nominates the governors of the provinces, and 
each provirce has also a local legislative body, 
which is chosen by the electors, and sits for two 
years. To this body is committed all local af- 
fairs, such as education, police, local justice, roads 
and local taxation. 

Turning now from the history and political as- 
pect of Brazil, let us see what is its social, eco- 
nomical and industrial condition at the present 
time. The reader will not, perhaps, be surprised 
to know that this great South American State 
occupies an area very nearly as large as that cov- 
ered, on the northern continent, by our own 
republic. That area is at least 3,000,000 square 
miles. But when we come to consider the num- 
bers of the populations of the two countries, a 
very great contrast presents itself. It is fair to say 
that at this moment there are 60,000,000 of souls 
on the soil of our republic. in Brazil, the high- 
est estimate of the population only reaches the 
figure of 14,000,000, and this probably exceeds 
the truth. So that in Brazil there are not more 
than three inhabitants to. the square mile. What 
sort of a population that of Brazil is, moreover, 
may be inferred from the history of the country. 
Descendants of Portuguese and Spaniards are 
doubtless in the majority; but there are also 
probably 2,000,000 of negroes, former slaves ; 


250,000 nomadic Indian aborigines; and an in- | 


definite number of half-breeds, of mixed Indian 
and European blood. Brazil is essentially a rural 
nation. It has but few large cities. The largest 
is the capital, Rio de Janeiro, which had a popu- 
iation, three years ago, of about 350,000. Next 
in size come Bahia, with 140,000, and Pernam- 
buco, with 130,000. There are only six other 
cities with a population of over 20,000, 

The material resources of Brazil are very large, 
larger in their possibilities than in their present 
range of value. The interior still remains, to a 
great extent, to be developed by railways, and 
other agencies of communication and conven- 
ience. With an area very nearly as vast as that 
of our own United States, there were, in 1888, 


only about 5,000 miles of railways in actual op-| 


eration. But there were some 2,000 miles more in 
process of construction. The State owns about 
one-half of the railways. The most important of 
these is that named after the Emperor himself, 





and designed to connect the coast with the prov- 
inces of the western interior. The Brazilian rail- 
ways, indeed, have been a costly luxury to the 
empire, compelling its finances each year, for 
several years, to reveal an annual deficit. But 
Dom Pedro was resolved, at any cost, to establish 
this most important means of developing the 
country. The State has continually guaranteed 
the interest on railway bonds, its total guarantee, 
three years ago, amounting to some $90,000,000. 
Of telegraphic lines there are some 7,000 miles. 

It need not be said that the most valuable of 
the productions of Brazil, especially to our own 
country, is its coffee. The total exports of this 
cheering commodity reaches a figure of some- 
thing like $100,000,000; of which one-third 
comes to the United States, and another third 
goes to Great Britain, though Brazil levies upon 
the product an export duty. Next in value comes 
Brazil’s production of sugar, to the annual value 
of some $8,000,000. Cotton follows close behind, 
while tobacco, india-rubber (the second export in 
value to this country) and hides are sent abroad 
to the annual value of about $3,500,000 each. 

In view of the Pan-American Conference, it is 
worth noting that Great Britain and France ab- 
sorb a large share of the trade of Brazil, as far as 
imports are concerned. Great Britain takes nearly 
one-half of it, while France takes eighteen per 
cent. The principal articles thus imported from 
Europe are cotton manufactures, woolen goods, 
wines and spirits, preserved meats, coal, linen 
goods, iron and steel.- It is easy to see, by this 
list, how, by proper adjustments of the tariff, the 
United States might acquire a trade with Brazil 
of great value. These importations are made in 
spite of the fact that Brazil maintains on all arti- 
cles of English make a tariff duty averaging 
forty-five per cent. The total exports from Bra- 
zil do not fall far short of $130,000,000, which 
exceeds the imports, amounting to $100,000,000. 
It will be seen that more than one-half of the 
Brazilian revenue is derived from coffee alone. 
Immigration, as has been said, has been greatly 
encouraged by the manumission of the slaves, and 
the consequent opening of the labor market to 
free competition. Especially have the German 
residents of Brazil rapidly increased, so that in 
certain portions of the country there are large 
and important German colonies. It is interesting, 
however, to note that, in recent years, the Italians 
have supplied more immigrants to Brazil than 
any other nation. Next come the Portuguese, 
who naturally repair to a country settled and ruled 
over by their kinsmen. 

The financial condition of Brazil is far from 
sound. In the last fiscal year, the expenditures 


exceeded the revenues by upward of $7,000,000. 
The most important receipts of the Treasury are 
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HOSPITAL FOUNDED BY DOM PEDRO, ON THE BAY OF RIO JANEIRO. 


derived from the import duties, which yield a 
revenue of $42,000,000 annually. Next come the 
duties on exports, reaching a figure of $8,000,000. 
Naturally, under the energetic reign of Dom Pe- 
dro, public works made the largest drain of 
expenditure on the Treasury. In the last years, 
about $24,000,000 were spent upon this item 
alone; and in the same period there was an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of about $10,000,000 on 
railways. The total debt of Brazil, internal and 
external, is scarcely less than $500,000,000. In 
consequence of the issue of paper money, gold 
ond silver are said, to a large extent, to have 
taken wings from Brazil, as they did from this 
country at the time of the Civil War. The circu- 
lating medium to-day is Government paper, which 
is not redeemable, and which has steadily gone 
down in value. One of the chief tasks of the new 
republic must be to provide for the contraction of 
this currency, and luring back the credit which 
seems to have fled. 

By the enlightened policy of Dom Pedro, com- 
plete religious toleration is established in Brazil. 





_ 


It was not always so. 
In the early years of 
the empire, the priest- 
hood of the establish- 
ed Church were all- 
powerful, and they 
used their power 
sternly and _ intole:- 
antly. Protestants 
were excluded from 
office, and even from 
the electorate. Now 
all the offices of power 
and trust are thrown 
open to men of every 
creed, and to men of 
every nationality whe 
choose to aequire 
citizenship. Still, the 
Roman Catholic re- 
mains the established 
religion of the State. 
The clergy of that 
Church are still paid 
from the General 
Treasury, and the 
Government also pro- 
vides funds for the 
building of religious 
edifices. It is worth 
noting, however, that 
the Government alse 
supports clergymen of 
dissenting sects. 1 a 
der the empire, the 
sovereign nominated 


PRINCE DOM PEDRO AUGUSTUS, GRANDSON OF THE 
EX-EMPEROR. 
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the bishops of the 
state Church to the 
Pope, who confirmed 
them; and the Em- 
peror had also the 
power to veto any ec- 
clesiastical acts pro- 
mulgated by the 
Church authorities, 
The country compris- 
ed a single archiepis- 
copal province, pre- 
sided over by the 
Archbishop of Bahia. 
There were, besides, 
11 bishops, 12 vicars- 
general and 2,000 
curates. The great 
mass of the popula- 
tion of Brazil is 
Catholic, for it is es- 
timated that of all 
other denominations 
put together there 
are less than 30,000. 

Education lags in 
Brazil. Over 84 per 
cent. of the popula- 
tion — comprising, of 


course, nearly all the negroes and Indians, 
many of the half-breeds—are unable to read and | General Government. 





PRINCESS ISABEL, LATE REGENT OF THE EMPIRE 
OF BRAZIL. 


however, it is fair to 
say that Dom Pedro 
labored with such re- 
sources as were at his 
hand. He established 
the general control of 
Brazilian education 
in the central power, 
and caused to be 
founded two schools 
of medicine, two of 
law, a military and 
naval school, a school 
of mines, and a tech- 
nological school, all 
supported by public 
funds. It is a re- 
proach to Brazil that 
there is as yet no na- 
tional university. Ed- 
ucation, for the most 
part, is left to be dealt 
with by the various 
provinces ; and some 
of the provinces have 
been enlightened 
enough to make prim- 
ary education, at least, 
compulsory. Primary 


and | education has, moreover, been made free by the 
The total number of schol- 


write. With this vast and difficult problem, | ars in all the educational institutions, public and 











OPEN-AIR MASS OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES, CELEBRATED AT 


THE PLAZA DOM PEDRO, RIO JANEIRO, JUNE, 1888. 
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private, of high grade and low, are not much over 
500,000 ; though nearly 2,000,000 are of the 
school- going age. It may be added that the 
Brazilian Government spends only $200,000 or 
$300,000 a year on education. From all these 
facts, it appears that in the great country of Bra- 
zil there is vast room for industrial, moral and 
intellectual improvement. 














A POEM BY DOM PEDRO IL. 


[The subjoined was composed by Dom Pedro many years ago 
for a lady's album.} 
Ir I am pious, clement, just, 
I am only what I ought to be; 
The sceptre is a mighty trust, 
A great responsibility ; 
And he who rules with faithful hand, 
With depth of thought and breadth of range, 
The sacred laws should understand, 
But must not, at his pleasure, change. 


The chair of justice is the throne ; 
Who takes it, bows to higher laws; 

The public good, and not his own, 
Demands his care in every cause. 

Neglect of duty—always wrong— 
Detestable in young or old— 

By him whose place is high and strong 
Is magnified a thousand-fold. 


When in the east the glorious sun 
Spreads o’er the earth the light of day, 
All know the course that he will run, 
Nor wonder at his light or way ; 
But if, perchance, the light that blazed 
Is dimm’d by shadows lying near, 
The startled world looks on amazed, 
And each one watches it with fear. 


I, likewise, if I always give 

To vice and virtue their rewards, 
But do my duty thus to live; 

No one his thanks to me accords. 
But should I fail to act my part, 

Or wrongly do, or leave undone, 
Surprised, the people then would start 

With fear, as at the shadowed sun. 








THE PRIVATE LIFE OF DOM PEDRO II. 


Dox Pepro II., the exiled Emperor of Brazil, 
has been famous among monarchs alike for his 
democratic views and practices, and for his stu- 
dious tastes. His life has been a patriarchal one, 
and he has won universal esteem for his public 
and private qualities.. The knowledge of many 
languages was but a small part of the scholarly 
acquirements of the Brazilian monarch, who was 
as much of a savant as of an Emperor, and who 
had been received, not on account of his title, but 
as a reward for his numerous scientific works, as 
a member of the famous Institute of France, and 
of most of the European academies. His educa- 





tion was begun by the venerable Bishop of Chrys- 
opolis, and by the famous Liberal leader, Andrada 
Sylva, who had been recalled from exile, where 
he was sent again by his ungrateful party. 
Dom Pedro, when one year old, lost his mother, 
Leopoldine, an Austrian Archduchess, and a sister 
of Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon I. 
He was only five years old when, in 1831, his 
father, Dom Pedro I., abdicated in his favor, and 
left Brazil. The poor boy was thus left quite 
alone in the world, and he felt himself still more 
isolated when, at ten years of age, he heard of his 


| father’s death in Portugal. 


No wonder, then, that his character was pre- 
disposed to a serious and even a sad view of life ; 


| that he was a meditative and grave young man. 





His intelligence became precocious ; he was anx- 
ious to work and study; so much so that he got 
up at night, sometimes, and relighted the lamp, 


| which had been carefully put out by the worthy 


bishop, his immediate tutor. The qualities and 
strength of mind he acquired caused the regents, 
tired of exercising power amidst the difficulties of 
that time in Brazil, to advance the epoch of his 
majority, and to proclaim Dom Pedro II. Empe- 
ror, three years before the age fixed by law for 
declaring that minority has ceased for Brazilian 
citizens. He was only fifteen when his reign be- 
gan practically for him. 

Dom Pedro is tall, robust and of splendid bear- 
ing; his hair and beard have grown white prema- 
turely. His blue eyes have a deep look ; his face, 
frank and open, inspires a great sympathy at the 
first glance. He speaks easily, and listens with 
polite interest. Eis residence at Rio Janeiro, 
which is his own property, as is his Castle of Pe- 
tropolis, is called San Christovao. The Imperial 
Palace, former residence of the Portuguese vice- 
roys, was in a dilapidated condition, and the Par- 
liament intended to rebuild it for the use of Dom 
Pedro, who declined, saying : ‘‘ How can we think 
of building a palace, when we have not enough 
schools and useful establishments.” During the 
Summer, which in the Southern Hemisphere cor- 
responds to Northern Winter, the Court resided 
at the Castle of Petropolis, situated northward of 
Rio Janeiro a half-day’s journey. This is a 
charming place, which reminds one of Saratoga, 
or Ems in Europe. It is built on the side ofa 
mountain, and surrounded with a real village, 
composed of villas belonging to the high soci- 
ety of Rio Janeiro, to the members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, and of the aristocracy of the Brazil- 
ian provinces. 

Dom Pedro liked Petropolis so much that he 
used to leave it only on Saturdays, to go to Rio to 
preside at the Ministers’ Councils, which were held 
at 8 P.M.on account of the heat in that tropical 
climate. The Emperor got up at 6 o’clock, though 
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he retired very late at night. His first occupa- 
tion in the morning consisted in reading news- 
papers. At 9 he breakfasted in ‘‘ Yankee fash- 
ion,” as he used to say after his sojourn here. 
He ate so rapidly that his guests, anxious ‘to 
answer the innumerable questions he constantly 
propounded to them, often left the table hungry. 
Once he was to open a railroad, and he had taken 
along with him the Ambassador of a great Euro- 
pean power. The latter, invited to breakfast 
with the Emperor at the buffet of the station, 
saw Dom Pedro getting up after a few minutes, 
during which the diplomat had kept answering 
the questions asked by His Majesty. The Am- 
bassador had to follow His Imperial host with an 
empty stomach, and with a long journey yet to 
accomplish. But before leaving the table and 
following the Emperor, who had already turned 
his back and was moving in the direction of the 
train, the famished guest rapidly seized upon 
eakes spread on the table, forced them into his 
pocket, and managed to eat them, without being 
seen, during the remainder of the trip. 

Every morning the Emperor used to hold au- 
diences and listen to everybody who chose to pre- 
sent him a request. Aside from these audiences 
daily given to savans, artists, merchants, etc., 
Dom Pedro received once a week in the palace- 
yard the lower classes, or, rather, the poor and 
those in want, to whom he distributed money 
from big bags held by two chamberlains. After 
the audience he entered his carriage and paid 
visits to schools, hospitals, naval ships, barracks, 
etc. In the evenings the Emperor worked in his 
library or went to the theatre, always with one 
member of his family. 

Dom Pedro II. (says a well-informed writer in 
an article lately published in the New York Mail 
and Express), never was at the pains to conceal 
his dislike for Jesuits. For this he had good 
reason, attributing to them the death of his fa- 
ther, Dom Pedro I. On his last tour through the 
province of San Paul, he took pains to manifest 
his aversion, and gave them mortal offense. They 
have large scholastic establishments in the City 
of Ytu—the Rome of the province of San Paul. 

They had made great preparations to receive 
His Majesty with all pomp and circumstance. 
but they waited in vain for the Imperial visit. 
Dom Pedro deliberately spent the time which 
they supposed he would give to the inspection of 
their colleges, where they had as pupils the sons 
ef his courtiers, to the examination of the indus- 
trial establishments of Ytu, saying to his Prime 
Minister, Viscount of Paranagua, who would have 
eonducted His Majesty by a short way to the 
“Collegio de Sao Luiz”: ‘‘ Nao ha tempo ; temos 
muito que ver” (‘‘There is no time; there is 
much else to.see”). Ytu, with its schools, is 





‘“‘the apple of the eye” of the Jesuits, who pa- 
tiently bore this affront of the Emperor in the 
expectation that his daughter would make it all 
right. 

In the absence of her father, when the fever for 
the abolition of slavery was at its height, when 
the able pens of Nabuco, Ruy Barboza, Bocayuva 
and their associates had made it the popular 
cause, the Princess Isabel placed her pen to a 
paper which proclaimed liberty to the captive, 
and in the delirium of rejoicing which followed 
allowed herself to be styled by her Jesuitical 
counselors, A Libertadora. It was said that they 
hoped to make her popular with her people by 
hastening to take the wave at its height. But it 
has at its ebb carried her clear out to sea, and her 
dynasty is at an end in Brazil. 

Did the Emperor, who sincerely loved his coun- 
try, with whose progress his long reign has been 
identified, foresee that his own principles were 
safer in the hands of republicans than they could 
possibly be in the hands of his daughter, her 
narrow-minded husband, and their Jesuit coun- 
selors ? And seeing this, was he moved by love 
of country to favor secretly and acquiesce promptly 
and openly in the order of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. There is ground for the surmise. Long 
since he is reported to have said to a prominent 
republican : ‘‘ Sou mais republicano do que voces ” 
(‘I am more of a republican than you”). 

Dom Pedro’s visit to the United States, in 1876, 
is well remembered. At that time, when he was 
not scrutinizing with deep interest the marvels 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, or when 
not traveling through the United States, which 
he admired and lauded so warmly and frankly, 
he liked to stay in New York, where he lived at 
the Buckingham Hotel. Here, as in Paris, where 
he often rode on the top of omnibuses, Dom 
Pedro was fond of entering a horse-car and hay- 
ing a chat with his neighbors im the public ve- 
hicle. He did not speak English, but was in the 
habit of using the French language when travel- 
ing abroad, Italian with his wife, Portuguese 
with his people, and Spanish with his intimate 
friends. y 

Dom Pedro and the Empress were entertained 
at Saratoga by the late Frank Leslie and Mrs. 
Leslie. Very pleasant friendly relations ensued ; 
and to this period belongs the letter given in fac- 
simile on page 142, of which the following is a 
translation : 

“New York, 7th July, 1876. 

‘*MapameE: It is not my wife’s fault that you have not 
sooner received the photographs sent herewith. The 
omission was mine, and I beg you will excuse it and will 
thank your husband for the interesting publication sent 
to me, and for those which he promises shall reach me 
regularly. 

‘‘The photograph of Lake Saratoga will always recall to 
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my mind one of my pleasantest experiences in your coun- 
try, which I lament not being able to know better, and I 
shall never forget the kindness with which we were received 
on board your beautiful little pleasure-boat. 


‘* Excuse my writing to you in Portuguese ; believe that | 


we shall always feel indebted to you, and that myself and 
wife send our best remembrances. 
“ Your respectfully affectionate 
[Signed ] ‘“D. Pepro p’ALCANTARA.” 


of the deposed Emperor, He is sixty-four years 
_of age. Honored the world over, he has yet bo- 


| fore him years of tranquillity and intellectual en- 
joyment, in which, if he does not see the realiza- 
tion of his doubts as to the prosperity of the 
new Government, he can at least demonstrate by 
personal example that the insignia of royalty are 
i not essential to true greatness, 





BRAZIL AND THE BRAGANZAS,— ENTRANCE TO 


In 1882, after the death of Mr. Leslie, Dom 
Pedro sent to Mrs. Leslie, by the then newly ac- 
credited Brazilian Minister to the United States, 
messages of condolence, which that official was in- 
structed to deliver—and did deliver, in person— 
before even presenting his credentials at Washing- 
ton. This grateful remembrance was eminently 
characteristic of the sincere and noble character 


THE HARBOR OF RIO JANEIRO.— SEE PAGE 129, 


| NEW USE FOR ROSES. 


Rosés, as we know, have a poetical sido, but 
in Austria they have a practical side as well. The 
| railway traffic in that country having been much 
interrupted with snow- drifts, last Winter the 
companies tried various means which had been 
suggested for protecting the lines. It seems that 
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by far the best defense was offered by a hedge of | are besides ambitious to become trees, and thus 
the white Provence rose. A stretch of a mile and | cause plenty of gaps. 

a quarter on a Hungarian line had been planted Of course it is very easy to imagine that a rose 
with such a hedge. In former seasons this portion | hedge would make a good barrier against wind- 
had always been blocked by snow, but through- | driven snow, but it is not at all obvious how that 
out last Winter it was kept clear during the heay- | would prevent the vast accumulations that happer 




















BRAZILIAN BUILDING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


iest snow-storms. It is odd that a hedge of haw- 
thorn would not have served as well, but it is 
said that rose-bushes, owing to their mode of 
growth, mat together and so present an unbroken 
front to the snow, while the hawthorn - bushes 
keep themselves much more to themselves, and 





when snow falls on a windless day. Railway 
travelers can have no objection to companies 
planting their lines with rose-bushes, but as a 
means of protecting the lines from snow-drifts the 
Austrian experiment must be held—as they say 
in Scotland—to be ‘‘ not proven.” 
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PAC-SIMILE OF AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM DOM PEDRO TO MRS. FRANK LESLIE.—SEE PAGE 139. 
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ON DUTCH CANALS. 
By E. K. P. 


DARK-BROWN waters rippling and gleaming in 
the sunlight, buttercup meadows as far as eye 
can reach, flanked by rows of trees clipped to 
shape ; windmills—Payne’s gray ; barges—burnt 
sienna. The canals are bordered by broad walks 
of bright-green espaliered lime-trees, and adorned 
by milk-carts with bright cans scoured till golden ; 
dogs, wire-muzzied, are harnessed thereto; driv- 
ers, blue-smocked or white-capped. While black 
and white cattle are feeding in the fields, a Dutch 
sky, cloudless and transparent, shines overhead. 
Here and there are barges drawn by thick-made 
dogs, with tongue protruding, straining every 
nerve. The landscape is lit up by white-blos- 
somed fruit-trees, lace-like church-steeples, red- 
tiled houses in the distance. 

Down the canals sail brown luggers gliding with 
the wind; the banks here and there in country 
places thick with sedge, rush, water-fennel. Now 
and then come narrower water-ways, and villas 
with draw-bridge pulled up at night-fall —‘* Zum 
Pardisjd,” ‘“‘ Mon Bijou,” red and green shuttered, 
in Spring tulip-bedded — yellow, white, single, 
double—veritable bouquets. 

Helter-skelter rush the children out of school, 
with ear-rings and cropped hair, white close caps 
—Rembrandt-wise ; the boys with red, knitted, 
flat glengarrys. Old women with brass and 
nickel-plate head-dress, and stiff white muslin, 
wide-flapped head-gear, sit outside cottage-doors, 
as in the old pictures. Out again, on broader 
canals, barges are seen interlacing ; timber-rafts 
towed northward from Germany, past one-storied 
cottages edging the canal. At intervals, a woman 
with short skirts stands signaling, and a little 
river-steamer pulls up with a snort. On again it 
goes, presently, very swiftly, past stunted willows, 
and barges sack-laden. Past stack-yards of tim- 
ber, floated down the Rhine; windmills for salt 
—windmills for everything. Poultry, chickens, 
ducks, like Hondecoeters, roam about the square, 
low Dutch homesteads. Sheep, long - fleeced, 
graze in the meadows, which are crossed by in- 
terminable avenued straight roadways. 

Hooded two-wheeled carts, three-wheeled wag- 
ons, drawn by Van Dyke horses, come and go. 
Outside village cafés are tied black roadsters of 
the old breed, dating back for centuries. Men 
with long pipes end blue enameled bowls sit out- 
side, o’ershadowed by trees. In the distance, a 
stork’s nest on a high platform gives character at 
once to its surroundings. A heron flaps lazily 
past with outstretched legs; a rook flies before 
him like the wind. A light over all, transparent, 


Dutch coloring ; in this century inimitable. 
Nearer the old towns, yards resound with ham- 








mer ; hulks, iron-plated, dot the landscape, ap- 
pearing as if growing out of meadows, till the 
eye catches the silver streak. Multitudes of or- 
chards are fenced in with willow; their turf, 
dandelion-spangled, cool and green. For life, 
there are starlings chattering incessantly, spar- 
rows on the barges, gulls sweeping over, swallows 
skimming the surface of canals; a stiff breeze 
blowing, the water rippling and coloring. 

At length, Delft in sight, with steamers and 
quays, tall steeples, clustered houses, brown sails. 
Barges pass along, laden with cattle—cows, with 
horse-cloths over their backs; goats, black and 
white, graze on the canal-edge, near boats, in the 
sunlight, with sails bright red—reflected, more- 
over, on the water, with bits of bright color—red, 
green, blue, crimson. Carpets are hung up to 
make an awning, shining ware on the decks, 
green bowls and plates. 

A bell rings, and up comes the steamer to the 
quay, where men are lying asleep under trees, and 
market-women stand, in wide hats, bright ker- 
chiefs—figures that have stepped out of the frame 
of, say, a Holbein or a Vermer. Low-built lines 
of brick-built houses (there is no stone, save im- 
ported, found in Holland), every window with re- 
flecting mirror, hidden behind dense foliage of 
shady trees, where flower-barrows—heavy laden— 
lend color. Deep lights and shadows traverse the 
old market-place, thrown by the Oude Kerk, con- 
taining the Van Tromp monument. 

Magnificent in outward architecture, these 
Dutch church-interiors are cold and shivering. 
Hard by, the Prinsenhof, once a tragic scene 
(painted so ably in Motley’s ‘‘ Dutch Republic”), 
holds priceless relics of old oak and groined ceil- 
ings. Its walls, its water-ways still stand intact ; 
archways, yards still tenanted by white-capped 
maidens. Out-of-door smithies still shoe Van Os- 
tade horses, held by wooden - shod, blue-aproned 
men. Dark warehouses, eartlf- floored, stored 
with cordage, exist now, as in Vermer’s ‘‘ Delft.” 
‘* Poffertjes” are still the luxury of the gamin ; 
Rembrandt head-dress adorns old wives. Take 
down your engravings after Teniers ; your. Rem- 
brandts, Snyders, Heerns, Seghers. You have 
life, you have growth now, as then : in gay color- 
ing, in gorgeous landscape, in portraiture, in type 
of face. Put back the hand of the clock two cent- 
uries. Delft—old Holland—wot not of it. 








Dr. TALMAGE, who visited Leo XIII. at Rome, 
says: ‘The Pope looks like a genial, good old 
grandfather, at least ten years younger than he is 
said to be. His eyes are as keen as a hawk’s, and 
gentle as a dove’s. Many of the cardinals do not 
seem to possess half his strength, and I believe 
he will outlive most of them.” 
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ST. VALENTINE’S ORIGIN. 
By GEorGE BIRDSEYE. 
Wauewn old St. Valentine was young 
He loved a maiden far above him; 
He told his tale with trembling tongue— 
She plainly said she could not love him, 


jut he was of persistent kind, 
And midnight saw him by his taper, 
Revolving rhymes in tortured mind 
To tell love’s story fond on paper. 


’Twas dainty verse when it was done, 
Its golden letters ranged in order, 
Cupids and hearts each line upon, 
And roses running round the border, 


He signed no name, but just the date— 
The 14th day of February 

A kiss for seal, a prayer to fate, 
Then sent it to the Princess Mary. 


She read it once-—her cheeks grew red; 
She read it twice—her heart grew lighter, 
And love its warmth around her shed, 
While wit soon told who was the writer. 


She wrote one little word—’twas “ Come !”— 
And sent it to the ardent wooer; 

A moment he with joy was dumb, 
The next, his feet were flying to her. 


And they were wed; and Valentine 
And Mary often gave thanksgiving; 

She loved to quote his grand old line: 
“Without love life’s not worth the living!” 


As lovers’ friend he gained renown, 

And proved that love was all ’twas painted. 
The greatest match-maker in town 

Got what he merited when sainted. 


’Tis many years ago since then, 
And yet each passing year discovers 
hat Valentine, by maids and men, 
Is still beloved—the Saint of Lovers. 
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‘* ENTERING ON TIPTOK THE ONE ROOM WHICH SERVED MRS. MULDOON AS BOUDOIR, DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, 
KITCHEN AND CELLAR, MRS. RAFFERTY DEPOSITED THE PIE ON THE TABLE.” 


MISS GOLDTHORP’S 


MINCE-PIE., 


By Wm. H., SIvITEr. 


Kinpb Miss GoLptuorp sat in her little room on 
the third floor of No. 71 South-western ’Steenth 
Street, and watched the snow-flakes fall outside, 
as snow-flakes have a habit of doing, whether they 
are watched or not. 

Miss Goldthorp had watched the snow-flakes 
fall for more Winters than I care to tell. 

She lived alone, all her relatives being dead ex- 
cept her brother Dick, and she did not know 
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whether he was dead or not. Probably he was. 
It had been so long since she heard anything 
from him. 

There had been but two children in the Gold- 
thorp family— Dick and May; and Dick had 
gone to the bad, and broken two parents’ hearts. 
Likewise their bank account. 

Old Mr. Goldthorp was reasonably well off be- 
fore his son hurriedly left town, taking with him 
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the twenty thousand dollars he had drawn from 
the bank by writing his father’s name at the 
foot of a check in such a life-like manner that 
the cashier was deceived. 


This reduction of the family surplus left the | 


family nothing but the old house in which they 
lived ; but the father and mother didn’t need 
even that long. 

The disgrace brought on him by his only son 
was too much for Mr. Goldthorp, and he died. 
His wife survived him but a short time, and May 
was thus left an orphan. 

May was younger then than at the time when 
this story opens, but she was old enough to know 
the necessity of husbanding her resources. 

She sold the house, and put into the bank the 
money it brought. 

The interest, with what she earned for a time 
by teaching music, enabled her to live. 

As a music-teacher Miss Goldthorp was not a 
success, and so her pupils dwindled in number. 
Then, too, she was not strong, and there seemed 
to be nothing else she could do to earn money. 

So she economized still more closely, and man- 
aged to live on the interest of her money. 

It was not much, her income. She never con- 
tracted corns on her fingers through overmuch 
clipping of coupons. It required strict economy 
and expert financiering to extract an existence 
from that interest, but she contrived to do it. 

May was known among her neighbors, who 
were also poor, as ‘‘ Kind” Miss Goldthorp. | 
doubt if one of them knew her by any other 
name. 

She had earned the title by little deeds of gen- 
tleness, for there was hardly a person in the nu- 
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So she put on her faded shawl and her Sum- 
mer-before-last hat, and went down - street and 
purchased the meat and the apples, and the rai- 
sons and the suet, and the brandy and the citron, 
and the other ingredients which go to make the 
able-bodied mince-pie such a friend of the man 
who sells the dyspepsia remedy, and constructed 
a pie according to the plans and specifications of 
the recipe, which she had carried in her purse 
for more than six months. 

While it was baking, the aromatic odor greeted 
Miss Goldthorp’s delicate nostrils with a grateful 
greeting. Oh, how delicious it smelled! So fra- 
grant, and so° appetizing. 

And then the thought came, ‘‘ How selfish to 
eat a whole mince-pie all myself, when I might 
divide my cheer with some one who is pieless !” 

Yes, she would give a part of it to the family 
on the next floor ; which family, in all probability, 
did not know the complexion of a pie of any kind, 
not to speak of a mince-pie made from a news- 
paper recipe, as the husband and father had a 
way of spending for beer the money which should 
have been invested in pie. 

Having decided to be thus generous, Miss Gold- 
thorp’s next thought was this: But what would 
part of a mince-pie be among a family as large as 
the Raffertys ? There were seven ctildren of 
them, and, besides, an assortment of cousins 
would certainly be there, too, on the holiday. 
She would have to donate the entire undivided 
pie, and even then the portion of each would be 


so small as to be only an aggravation ; but still 


| they would have a taste. 


merous families occupying No. 71 South-western | 


*Steenth Street that she had not ministered to in 
some way. 

“‘To-morrow is Washington’s Birthday,” she 
mused. ‘‘ How shall I celebrate it ? It is a feast- 
day, but I cannot waste much substance in riotous 
living, for I haven’t much to waste. 
what I have in my purse.” 

Miss Goldthorp took from her pocket a small 


Let me see 


bead bag, and inspected its contents, which in- | 


ventoried as follows: One car-ticket ; cash, forty- 
two cents, mostly in nickels and pennies ; one 
recipe for making mince-pie ; one glove-buttoner ; 
one love-poem, cut from a newspaper. 

*“*] know what I'll do,” she said, half aloud, 
after spreading her wealth on her lap. “T'll 
make a mince-pie according to this recipe. I 
know it’s awfully extmgvagant. It will cost at 
least seventeen cents, and I can buy a pie ready- 
made fora dime. But, then, one never can tell 
what is in a baker’s mince-pie. Anyhow, this is 
a patriotic anniversary, and I feel like squander- 
ing a little more cash than usual.” 


She herself would have none, though. What 
matter ? The consciousness of having contrib- 
uted to the happiness of several human beings 
was enough for her. She would give the pie to 
the Raffertys. But they must not know whence 
it came. 

When the pie was ripe, Kind Miss Goldthorp 
slipped down-stairs and placed it outside the door 
—so that the first Rafferty who went in or out 
would be sure to see it; and then she went back 
to her own small room, happy in the conscious- 
ness of having performed a good deed in a neat 
and workman-like manner. 

** Faith, an’ what’s this ?” exclaimed Mrs. Raf- 
ferty, when she found the pie. ‘ Wher-r-r did 
thot kim from, moind ye ? Oi’ll bet a dollar thot 
spalpane Mrs. Muldoon put it thar, an’ by the 
same token it’s loadened with somethin’ to mek 
us all sick. But, be jabers, she sha’n’t play no 
sich tricks on me. Oi’ll jist shlip in an’ lay it on 
her own table, and the loikes o’ Mrs. Muldoon ’ll 
see thot she can’t throifle wid me.” 

Mrs. Muldoon and Mrs. Rafferty occupied apart- 
ments on the same floor, and strained relations 
existed between them. Their verbal passages 
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often made the house vocal with choice selections 
of Billingsgate. 

Mrs. Rafferty kept an eye on the stair-way, 
and soon Mrs. Muldoon went down. 

This was her chance. Entering on tiptoe the 
one room which served Mrs. Muldoon as boudoir, 
drawing-room, dining-room, kitchen and cellar, 
Mrs. Rafferty deposited the pie on the table, and 
silently withdrew, mentally wishing serious in- 
roads upon Mrs. Muldoon’s health, and congratu- | 
lating herself on outwitting her enemy and frus- | 
trating her deadly designs. 

The object of Mrs. Mulloon’s descent of the 
grand staircase had been to purchase a prime cut 
of liver for her evening meal. Having secured 
this at the meat emporium below, she was back 
again in five minutes, and as soon as she re-en- 
tered her room she caught sight of the pie on 
the table. 

She did not, like Mrs. Rafferty, impugn the 
pie’s motives or suspect its integrity. She re- 
garded it as an honest pie, which some one in 
good faith had presented to her, and she was 
delighted. 

‘““Who could have brought it ?” she wondered, 
half aloud, as she took it up and admired its 
nicely browned top and its generous depth. 

«* Ah, to be eure,” she went on, ‘av coorse it’s 
that Koind Miss Goldthorp, No one else in the 
tinimint wud give away a hull pie, and sich a 
daisy av a pie, too. Ifivens bless her !” 

Mrs. Muldoon sat down and thought, medita- 
tively regarding the pie the while : 

*Oi'll not be ’atin’ it meself, sure. Oi'll sind 
it to poor Mrs. Dusenbury. ler hushband losht 
a leg lasht Shpring, an’ hasn’t found it yet. She 
has a moighty big family, too, an’ they'll appreci- 
ate it, so they will.” 

The pie was duly smuggled into the Dusen- 
bury quarters, and the first person in that family 
to see it was the eldest daughter. 

Oh, how thoughtfully kind some one has been 
tous !” exclaimed Arabella Dusenbury. ‘* What 
a lovely pie, to be sure! Mince, I declare !” as 
the took a delicate sniff at its fragrance. ‘* But 
we can’t think of eating it ourselves. I ’il wait 
until Mrs. Thornton goes out, and then will step | 
in and leave it on the table. Good dear Mr. 
Thoriiton will be delighted with it, and it will | 
set off his dinner splendidly. Poor man, he never | 
knows what it is to have a respectable meal, for | 
his wife is a graduate of a cooking-school.” 

Miss Arabella Dusenbury was a sales-duchess at | 
Thread & Peacegood’s, and had a kind heart and 
a lurge flow of language. 

She piloted the pie to its new quarters. 

“I’m sure I don’t know who could have sent 
us this mince-pie,” remarked Mrs. Thornton, when 
it came under her notice. ‘‘ Whoever it was, it 














was rather officious in them,” she added, ungram- 
matically and somewhat indignantly. ‘‘I myself 
can make all the pies we need, and I have already 
made three for Washington’s Birthday. Still, I 
suppose it was meant kindly; but, as we don’t 
need it, I'll send it to the poor little dress-maker 
next door. Poor thing, she’s been down with 
fever, and she'll be pleased to get a little present 
for to-morrow. I'll take it down now, and she'll 
get it when she comes home.” 

Mary Preston came home late that night. 
There were so many dresses that the stylish ladies 
really had to have, you know, and the only way 
to give them to them was to work hard until they 
were done. 

Mary threw herself on her bed and went to 
sleep, without lighting her candle, 

But the pie was there when she awoke. It had 
not eloped. 

‘“Who could have been so thoughtful ?” she 
mused, when she recognized her visitor. ‘‘ How 
nice! What a splendid pie, too! But I have an 
invitation to spend the day at Susie Rankin’s, and 
so I sha’n’t need it. I believe I'll give it to some 
one clse, and make another person happy. But 
to whom ? Why, to that Kind Miss Goldthorp, 
of course. She was so very good to me when [ 
was sick. ‘There she goes now!”—for Mary 
looked through the window into the street. 
‘This is just my chance to run in with it, and 
I'll do so.” 

Mary ran up-stairs to Miss Goldthorp’s room, 
and soon the pie was back again where it started 
from. 

Soon after Mary Preston left the house for 
Susie Rankin’s, a tall stranger arrived, and im- 
mediately began making earnest inquiries for Miss 
Goldthorp. 

He had bronzed cheeks, a full beard, and other 
regulation properties of the long-lost brother. 

Oh, yes — everybody in theevicinity knew Miss 
Goldthorp—Kind Miss Goldthorp, they called her. 
They told the stranger where her room was, and 
one of them volunteered the information that she 
had just gone out. , 

““So much the better,” said the man with the 
bronzed complexion, as he grasped his big valise 
and started up-stairs. ‘So much the better! 
I’ll surprise her. I’m her brother. She hasn’t 
seen me for ten years. Don’t any of you tell her 
I’m here. I'll go up and wait for her to come 


| home.” 


They all promised not to tell her. The sur- 
prise should be a surprise indeed. 

That is why all the @hildren and two-thirds of 
the women in the neighborhood waylaid Kind 
Miss Goldthorp on her way home, and told her 
gleefully of the surprise which awaited her. 

In a state of great excitement, and escorted by 
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the most of the population of the vicinity, Miss 
Goldthorp ascended the stairs and went to her 
room. 

There she found her long-lost brother Dick, 
and was duly surprised. 

But we must not anticipate. We must return 
to Dick before his sister and the populace arrive. 

** Mighty small den May lives in !” ejaculated 
the stranger with the tanned cheeks and the 
overflowing whiskers, as he threw his heavy valise 
on the table. ‘‘ But she shall have a better home 
than this, so she shall, the dear old girl. The 
pile I’ve made will let her enjoy the rest of her 
life. It’s all in that gripsack, in good, solid, 
yellow gold. Ah! what's this ?” 

His language changed from the declaratory and 
assumed the interrogatory form when he saw the 


mince-pie, which was on the table where the poor | 


dress-maker had left it. 

**A pie, as sure as I live!” 

He picked it up and was charmed by its fra- 
grant aroma. 

““ A mince-pie, just like what mother used to 
make. Sister May has evidently baked it herself. 
It smells good to a fellow who has just got off the 
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train, and who has travele] 
all night, with nothing to 
eat but a ham-sandwich of 
the Miocene Age. I'll just 
eat of it now. May 
won’t mind, when she sees 
me and the pile I’ve brought 
home, and when I take her to 
the Grand Central Hotel for 
dinner.” 

So saying, he took a gener- 
ous bite of the pie, and evi- 


some 





dently liked it. 
He took another, and a 
Mh ee Me = third. 
hi bp ate From the wild unrest of 
3 v aie : 
WM his jaws one could easily see 
—— “2 that this returned traveler 
es 


was a victim of the baneful 
pie-habit. 


He found it impossible to 
lay it down. 

He must eat it all, 

He did—all but the last 
bite. 

Ile was about to make a 
mouthful of that, when he 


fell over and expired. 

The deadly mince-pie had 
done its work. 

Thus they found him— 
Kind Miss Goldthorp and the 
populace—when they entered 
the room. 

He was buried ; his ‘‘ pile” was added to May’s 
deposit in the bank ; an1 she lived happily ever 
after. 

Thus is vice punished and virtue rewarded. 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


By AUSBURN TOWNER, 


Ir would be a trite observation that this coun- 
try, and, indeed, the world, are indebted beyond 
measure to James Smithson for the founding of 
the Institution named for him in Washington, 
D. C.,an Institution unique and original in its 
way, and without a parallel anywhere on the 
globe. 

There are few buildings in the world more 
| familiar to the eye, from constant reproduction 
in newspapers, engravings and books, than the 
| one devoted to the purposes designed by the 

generous Englishman in his gift, marked as it is 

with its peculiar Norman towers, abrupt projec- 
| tions, and the round-arched, Romanesque type of 
| architecture in which it is constructed. 
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Yet the detail 
of the work of 
the undertak- 
ing, what it has 
done, how it 
does it, what it 
is doing or 
hopes to do, 
and what genu- 
ine results it 
has accomplish- 
ed, are not so 
generally 
known, if 
known at all, beyond afew. In fact, the Insti- 
tution does not directly touch the popular appre- 
hension in its most important work. Its efforts 
drift or filter down from the elevated plane upon 
which it stands, from generalities and experi- 
mental endeavors, through smaller societies and 
popular journals, into the hands of individuals 
who bring them finally into touch with the peo- 
ple at large. The name, to begin with, is more 
or less misleading. The wish of the founder, as 
expressed in his will, was that the fortune he left 
should be used ‘‘ for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” The usual and practical 
way of going about such a purpose would have 
been to establish a school, or college, or univer- 


JAMES SMITHSON. 
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sity, and the name selected —‘‘ Institu- 
tion "— leads one to think that such was 
the plan adopted by those appointed to 
carry out the testator’s wishes. 

I venture the assertion that nine out of 
ten persons who have heard of the place, 
but have never seen it, nor examined 
into it, have this idea, and that there is 
connected with it a corps of learned pro- 
fessors and a long roll of students ; and 
they will be surprised to know that the 
truth is not at all like this, but as far 
away from it as possible. If it had been 
called an ‘‘ Institute,” which really is what 
the “Institution” is, ‘‘a literary and 
philosophical society or body of men-united 
for some literary or scientific purpose,” 
such a mistaken notion would hardly have 
been possible. 

But the whole affair, from its incep- 
tion, is peculiar and unusual. There is 
nothing like it in the world. James 
Smithson was an Englishman, who had 
never seen this country, who led a very 
retired life, devoting his energies to scien- 
tific experiments and investigations, and 
who never married. His attention was 
mostly directed to minute objects, and the 
analyzing of the most delicate subjects, 
such as the spinning apparatus of the 
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spider, the manufactory of the honey - bee, the 
foot and eye of a house-fly, or the tear of a lady. 
It might be of interest to know how he managed 
to secure the last-named object. 

He was the friend of Davy, Arago, Ga7-Lussac, 
and other scientists of his generation, and a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of England. Te was a 
very careful and methodical man, and his state- 
ments in regard to all of his experiments were 
noted for their accuracy and precision. A carbon- 
ate of zinc discovered in Somersetshire, England, 
is called ‘‘ smithsonite,” it having been analyzed 
by him. 
the vegetable kingdom, with especial regard to 
the coloring matter to be obtained therefrom, 
and doubtless the world at large is indebted to 
this remarkable man’s discoveries for-much valu- 
able information. 

This disposition of his comfortable fortune, an 
incident that marked his departure from this 
world, was quite in harmony with his entrance 
on the stage of life, for that also was in rather an 
irregular manner. Ilis father was the Duke of 
Northumberland, but his mother not the 
Duchess. 
but neither the precise place where it occurred, 
nor the exact date. He was of the same family 
as was Ilarry Percy, the Ilotspur of Shakespeare, 
although his family name was Smithson. 

James Smithson had other decided opinions 
than such as related to chemicals and his labora- 
tory. Hewasa thorough believer in the ability 
of men to rule themselves. In letters of his, still 
extant, he calls Louis XVI. of France, ‘* Mr. 
Louis Bourbon,” and he ventures the opinion 
that ‘a nation with a king is like a man who 
takes a lion as a guard-dog—if he knocks out his 
teeth he renders him useless, while if he leaves 
the lion his teeth, the lion eats him.” 

The disposition that he made of his fortune is 
rather a practical proof that his notions were not 
mere whims. At the bottom of it all was doubt- 
less the natural desire of man for enduring fame, 
but beyond this was shown a respect for the 
United States, the most complete confidence in 
republican institutions, and entire faith in their 
perpetuity. If ever any man chose a sure path to 
immortality, it was certainly James Smithson. 

He died in Genoa, Italy, on June 27th, 1829, 
at the age of seventy-five years, but it was not 
until six years thereafter that the knowledge of 
the bequest was announced to the Government, 
and communicated to Congress by the then Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson. 
years more before the country realized on the be- 
quest. 
discussing the propriety of accepting the trust, 
and when, at length, it was decided that we would 
take the money, it was found that we would have 


was 


Even then, it was three 


One year was occupied by Congress in 
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His investigations extended widely into | 





| to fight for it ; and two years were thus expended 


in litigation in the English courts. The Hon. 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, was appointed a 
commissioner by the Government to go to En- 
gland and bring home the cash. In 1838, he 
secured the decree from the English Court of 
Chancery that gave Mr. Smithson’s estate to this 
country. The amount was paid in gold, and after 
being recoined in our own money equaled a little 
more than $508,000. A residuary legacy, in 1864, 
increased this sum by about $26,000, and in 1867 
there was another increase, through savings of 
income, profitable invéstments of interest and 
sale of stock, of more than $100,000, so that the 
total investment amounts now to 8703,000, which 
yields an annual income of $42,000. These fig- 
ures seem small when contrasted with the mag- 
nificent endowments of Cornell, Lehigh or the 


| Johns Hopkins Universities, but they reach quite 


as far, and into far different fields. 
For eight years after the receipt of the bulk of 


the Smithson estate, Congress discussed and dis- 


The year of his birth, 1754, is known, | 


| tion. 


| that the world is indebted for the telegraph. 


puted as to the best methods of its disposition, to 
carry out the wishes of the testator. It was well, 
perhaps, that so much time was taken in formu- 
lating the plan, for its liberal and comprehensive 
measures, in the hands of those selected to carry 
them out, have been maintained, for more than a 
third of a century, and has given the Institution 
its present fame and prosperity. 

The Bill for the establishment of the undertak- 
ing was passed by Congress on August 10th, 1846, 
and immediately thereafter 
IIenry was elected the Secretary of the Institu- 
If the bequest of Mr. Smithson had accom- 
plished nothing beyond the opportunity for the 
full development of the genius of its first Secre- 
tary, the money would have been well bestowed. 
He was one of the remarkable men of the genera- 
tion ¢nd the century. It is to him, without doubt, 
He 
found out the principles for other men to adapt 
to practical purposes, and amongst his first labors 
as Secretary of the Smithsonian was the establish- 
ment of a system of simultancous meteorological 
observations by telegraph, the results of which 
were plotted on map and weather forecasts 
made from them— precisely the system now in 
use by the “ Weather Bureau.” You can 
through his long life of seventy-nine years, and 
find it dotted with numberless efforts of a sim- 
ilar nature, and it forms a good illustration of 
the work done and doing by the Smithsonian Ia- 
stitution, never in direct communication with the 
people, yet always laboring for their benefit, forc- 
ing from nature its secrets that will make, in one 
direction or another, life easier, smoother, sweeter. 


Professor Joseph 
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|The bronze statue of Joseph Henry, erected in 





the grounds of the Institution in 1883, standing 


























near the main entrance, is a tribute to the mem- 
ory of a wonderful man. 

It may be said truly that the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is a creation of Professor Henry. There 
is an “‘ Honorary Board,” or ‘‘ The Establish- 
ment,” as it is called, which from its very nature 
is perpetual, being composed of the President and 
Vice-president of the United States, members of 
the Cabinet, the Chief-justice and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. But these only visit the Insti- 
tution annually, and merely as a matter of cere- 
mony. The nominal control and management 
is in the hands of a “ Board of Regents,” four- 
teen in number, the Vice - president, the Chief- 
justice, three Senators, three members of the 
House of Representatives and six persons elected 
by Congress, no two being chosen from one State. 
Men in all the walks of life have served on this 
Board, and the distinction is an honorable and 
coveted one. In the forty-three years of the ex- 
istence of the Institution there have been but six 
Presiding Officers or Chancellors of the Board of 
Regents. Of these, Chief-justice Roger B. Taney 
served the longest—twenty-four years. The pres- 
ent Chancellor is Chief-justice Melville W. Fuller. 
Among those who have served or are serving as 
Regents, are Hannibal Hamlin, Stephen A. Doug- 
less, Lewis Cass, George F. Hoar, Robert Dale 
Owen, 8. 8. Cox, John V. L. Pruyn, Alexander 
H. Stephens, Rufus Choate, William B. Astor, 
Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, Noah Porter, Henry 
Coppée, General W. T. Sherman and George 
Bancroft, all of these easily recognized as emi- 
nent in their different spheres. But even this 
Board of Regents are only nominally managers 
of the Institution. They are seldom called upon 
to decide any question or determine any affair. 
iverything is in the hands of the Secretary whom 
they have elected, and under his control. They 
hardly do more than confirm his acts and approve 
his decisions. 

Professor Henry served as Secretary of the In- 
stitution for thirty-two years, until his death in 
1878. IHlis successor, Spencer F. Baird, was 
worthy of him and of the Institution. He served 
until his death, August 7th, 1887. The third 
and present Secretary, Professor Samuel P. Lang- 
ley, came two years ago to his post, and is success- 
fully carrying forward the work of the Institution 
on the lines laid down by its founder. 

The corner-stone of the building was laid on 
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May Ist, 1847, and the building itself was com- 
pleted in 1855. Standing on an eminence, it | 
forms a distinct and striking object in the land- 
scape, even among the many notable buildings of 
the City of Washington. Perhaps this is partly 
80 because of its nine towers, an unusual number 
for a building of its size, the highest of which | 
reaches an elevation of 150 feet. Its situation, | 
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too, is one of the finest conceivable, being in the 
large reservation that stretches its undulatory way 
from the Capitol to the Washington Monument. 
It is on a slight eminence ; the roads leading to 
it are serpentine, and the shrubbery in the neigh- 
borhood, without being profuse, is plentiful. 
When the trees there and thereabouts have ac- 
quired the size that time will give them, the spot 
will be one unsurpassed in beauty by any other 
locality in the country. 

The work of the Institution has been, to speak 
generally, threefold in its character—in the way 
of investigation, in collecting and in distributing. 
As to the first, it is constantly originating plans 
for research in all directions, especially in lines 
not occupied by other organizations. These re- 
searches are hardly meant for practical value, so 
far as the Institution is concerned, but as mere 
indications for others to follow up if so inclined. 

As an illustration of its methods—for its in- 
come is not sufficient to fit out an expedition by 
itself—if the Government, or an individual, or a 
corporation, sends out an exploring party to the 
Congo regions, or to Alaska, or to Central Amer- 
ica, you may be sure that the Smithsonian is rep- 
resented in that party. It furnishes, maybe, a 
photographic outfit or apparatus for geological, 
mineralogical, ethnological or archeological in- 
vestigations, and when the party returns it is so 
much the richer for its outlay. 

It is the centre for all such efforts. Anything 
new, strange or peculiar in the scientific world is 
certain to find its way to the Smithsonian for its 
approval or investigation, not for practical pur- 
poses as to how much ore to the ton can be got 
from a certain rock, but as to character of the 
ore in the rock. 

It has stimulated inquiry in scientific matters 
in this wise, that men whose attentions or incli- 
nations are directed in that channel are sure of 
finding in the Institution, if*not a patron, at 
least an encourager of their labors, and an assist- 
ant in making known to the whole world what 
they have attempted to do or have done. In its 
field, it is a stimulant to investigators quite as 
powerful as is the Patent-office a stimulant to in- 
ventors. Recognition will certainly come from 
it to one who has done what is worthy. 

In this way, its method of collecting informa- 
tion from original sources has been wonderfully 
successful. In another way also, in the same 
line, the results have been equally gratifying. 

The Institution early established intimate rela- 
tions with similar organizations all over the 


world, and exchanges with them constantly, by 
letter and publication, the results of investiga- 
tions and researches made by or through it. And 
that is one manner it has of ‘increasing and dif- 
fusing knowledge among men.’ 


, 
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Another way it has of reaching the same end is 
in giving freely its publications and specimens 
without requiring an equivalent in return, and it 
places its books, apparatus and collections at the 
disposal of investigators and students in any part 
of the world. Still another way is in its annual 
publications, which, however, to the popular 
mind have rather the forbidding appearance of 
‘Pub. Docs.” than one inviting perusal. Few 
copies of these publications are issued, and they 


history. The third is more general in its nature, 
giving an account of the work of the Institution, 
| of explorations, reports of lectures, biographies of 
eminent scientists, translations from foreign sci- 
entitic papers, and a record of progress in the 
various branches of scientific research. To the 
general reader the tables of contents of these pub 
| lications do not possess many attractions. They 

are not meant for the general reader. Yet out of 
| them have come hints that have not only added 
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are distributed only among the libraries of the 
country, never to individuals. They are of three 
kinds. One of them is devoted to what is posi- 
tively new, and equally as positive an addition to 
the sum of human knowledge, which latter is 
vouched for by a commission of experts. Another 
is very technical in its character, made up of ta- 
bles, manuals for the collection and preservation 
of objects of natural history, methods of ob- 
servation of phenomena, and special articles on 
branches of physiology, meteorology or natural 
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| to the knowledge of man, but to his happiness as 
well. It is not too much to say that they have 
come very close to our every-day life, notwith- 
standing they seem so far away from it, perched 
in all their distant quarto magnitude upon the 
shelves of a library. To name some of the sim- 
plest things, out of them came the “ baking-pow- 
der,” whichever kind it may be, familiar to our 
kitchen-pantries, and even the soap which daily 
helps us to realize the common saying that ‘ clean- 
| liness is next to godliness.” 
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Still further as to the collections made by the 
Institution. There is, first, that of books. There 
are 100,000 volumes gathered now, deposited at 
present in the Library of Congress. To these, 
large additions are made yearly by exchanges with 
the thousand of the 
world. 
unique, one like it, to so great an extent, exist- 
ing nowhere else. 


several learned societies 


The character of this immense library is | 


It comprises the transactions | 


of learned societies for a long period of years, | 


and is a complete and accurate record of discovery 
and invention since the time when there was that 
marvelous awakening of genius in these direc- 
tions. 
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mens, many of them to be found in no other mu- 
seum in the world. It is fairly bewildering to 
stand in the midst of such a collection, brilliant 
as it is in plumage, all so apparently life-like, and 
yet all so silent. It is like being in a sepulchre, 
surrounded by mummies. 

The conchological department is near this of 
the birds. It is very extensive, but the most 
prominent object looks like the shell of an oyster. 
It is about the size of an ordinary wash-tub, and 


it gives rise to the reflection that in its day there 


Much of it is, of course, a matter of mere | 


curiosity, but the larger portion is of great value, | 


and thousands of persons consult it annually. 

But the collection made by the Institution 
which appeals direct to the eye and the sense of 
the most indifferent 
two buildings over which it has control. Ilere 
the Institution is in direct touch with the people 
in carrying out the purposes of its founder ; for 
here it is an object teacher of the most practical 
and decisive nature. 

In the building known as the Smithsonian In- 
stitution itself, the collection of objects is made 
mostly from this continent, 
only from the old country. 
made up of gifts from a great number of sources. 
We can Jearn much of the antiquities of our 
neighbor Mexico, here, and of its ancient people, 
the 


there being a few 
Most of it, too, 


is 


Aztecs. The great “Calendar Stone,” re- 


produced from the famous original, in the pos- | 


session of the Mexican Government, is one of the 
most remarkable objects of the collection. 
about twelve feet in diameter, and its weight is 
nearly twenty-one tons. 
and profuse, without being very artistic, as may 
be instanced by the figure of a head in the centre 
of the stone with its tongue protruding, repre- 
senting the sun. The astronomical information 
of our neighbors, in the centuries long since past, 
may be estimated from the fact that on the mon- 
olith are represented the four seasons, and the 
365 days of the year, although their months had 
but 20 days. Their general knowledge may be 
estimated by the fact of their being obliged to use 
such a clumsy clock. 
Other Aztec remains 


Its decorations are rich 


are ‘** The Sacrificial 


is under the roofs of the 


| in I[yde Park, London. 


It is | 


Stone,” several images of the gods they wor- | 


shiped, and any quantity of bowis, trinkets and 
stones hollowed out, cut into the forms of rings 
and cups, the uses of which are now past finding 
out. The art of these ancient peoples resembles 
that of the Egyptians very strongly, both in de- 
sign and 

"he main hall of the ground-floor of the Insti- 
gation is entirely given up to the collection of 
birds, of which there are more than 60,000 speci- 


execution. 


must have been giants, else the oyster would have 
eaten the man rather than otherwise. 

Allied to these is the display of corals and 
sponges. One stands amazed before these col- 
lections, wondering at the time that must have 
been consumed in gathering and selecting them, 
and uncertain which to admire most—the value 
of the coral, or the exquisite manner in which it 
has been arranged. 

There is 
“America Group’ 


a terra-cotta copy of the famous 
in this hall, the original of 
which, in fharble, ornaments the Albert Memorial 
The figures are of he- 
roic size, and being elevated only a few feet from 
the floor, lose much of their effectiveness. Its 
chief excellence, however, is said to be that it is 
the largest work of the character ever attempted 
in terra-cotta. 

The ‘* Panel of Limoges Faience,” near to the 
**America Group,” is very beautiful as well as 
It is composed of 900 tiles, and 
very strongly resembles an oil-painting. It rep- 
resents the genius of man utilizing the various 
forces of nature, and making them the willing 
slaves of progress. 

No running description account can be 
given of the immense collection that finds place 
in the second story of the Institution. There is 
enough there for the study of months, and from 
it could be gathered the story of ancient man, so 
far as this country is concerned. For be it ob- 
served, and with credit to the Institution, too, 
that although much attention is paid to objects 
from other lands and countries, the bulk of the 
collections is devoted to this continent, and the 
whole Institution is essentially American in its 
character. 


very curious. 


or 


Perhaps the most interesting objects here zre 
the models of the cliff-dwellings of Arizona and 
New Mexico. They are very realistic. As you 
look, you could easily conceive of yourself as 
being high in the air in a balloon, and far below 
you these ancient homes. This method of map- 
ping, it seems to me, could be carried to great 
effect in the schools of our country, giving the 


_ children a much more intimate knowledge of the 


surface of the earth than they can obtain from 
mere plane surfaces, or even globes. 
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The collection of pipes in this hal] is very large | known as the National Museum. 


and curious. The ancients of this land must 
have been as tremendous smokers as Irving makes 
out the Dutch in New Netherlands to have been. 
Pipes of all shapes, sizes, colors and lengths— 
some of them made in the likeness of animals, 
some in that of birds, and some in that of snakes, 
toads and human heads. There are the famous 
foot-tracks in the solid rock—whether recently 
sculptured, or made there while the rock was still 
in a state of softness, who shall tell ? There are 
a multitude of implements of stone, metal, bone 
and earthenware used in the ancient world, and 
preserved for us in mounds and graves. There is 
the great Latimer collection of Porto Rican an- 
tiquities, the stones, whatever may have been 
their use, all beautifully shaped and _ polished. 
There is a cast of the ‘‘ Neanderthal Skull,” 
that, when it was found in Rhenish Prussia some 
thirty years ago, excited so much interest in sci- 
entific circles. It is the most ape-like of human 
skulls, and its time is set away back to the period 
of primitive man. There is the idol, supposed, 
found near Knoxville, Tenn., a stone image, 20 
inches long, and as ugly as it is old. It is very 
like kindred work of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, and it is natural to wonder how it got where 
it was found, and who brought it there. There 
is a quantity of specimens from the prehistoric 
saves and caverns of France, and a very attractive 
model, in the same style as the Zuni villages, of 
one of the ancient Swiss lake-villages. 

These I have named are ‘only indications of the 
nature of what can be seen in the second story 
of the Smithsonian. It is doubtless the largest 
and most interesting archeological collection in 
this country, and, so far as relates to America, 
the most extensive in the world. 

But James Smithson is responsible for more 
than I have already related. His bequest gave 
the Government a hint and an opportunity that 


it was not slow to embrace and develop. About 
the time that it was being discussed what 


should be done with the Smithson money, Com- 
modore Charles Wilkes—he who subsequently 
captured the two Confederate Commissioners to 
Europe, from a British vessel—returned from a 
long voyage. Ile had discovered and visited the 
Antarctic Continent, had journeyed around the 
world, and had returned with a great number of 
curious and valuable specimens of every nature 
from the countries where he had touched. These 
were on cxhibition at the Patent-office, and ex- 
cited much interest. There arose the question as 
to their ultimate disposition. Nothing could be 
more natural than that they should be given into 
the care and keeping of the Institution just being 
formed, whose plan contemplated precisely such 
collections. That was the beginning of what is 





It is, in reality, 
no part of the Institution founded by James 
Smithson except in so far as the officers of one 
are the officers of both, and as it may be called a 
natural outgrowth from it. The funds of the In- 
stitution are kept intact for its own purposes, 
and Congress provides for the National Museum 
to the extent of about $200,000 a year. 

The Wilkes specimens were not transferred to 
the Institution until 1858, and it was not many 
years before the constant accumulation of mate- 
rial demonstrated that there must be another 
building for the accommodation of the surplus. 
Although this grew painfully apparent day by 
day, Congress did not get to the subject until 
1878, after the close of the Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia, when it became plain that some place 
must be prepared for the reception of a vast 
amount of valuable material left to the Govern- 
ment from that exhibition, lest it be scattered 
over the country or its value destroyed. 

The new building for the National Museum, 
commenced in April, 1879, and occupied in 1881, 
is situated only a few feet east of the Smithso- 
nian, and its spread over a large surface of 
ground gives it the appearance of being low, 
although the finial of the dome in the centre 
reaches to the height of 108 feet. It is of no 
particular style of architecture, unless there may 
be one called the useful, or pertinent, as it seems 
to have been built simply for the purpose for 
which it was intended. It reminds one strongly 
of the Government Building of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, both from its plan and be- 
cause, as just intimated, many of the exhibits 
were transferred from the one to the other. It 
is very aptly named, for it is peculiarly National 
in its character, and should be a subject for pride 
to all the people of the country, forming, with- 
out doubt, the most satisfying object of observa- 
tion, to the most persons, of fhe many notable 
things that are being collected in Washington. 

The systematic manner in which the immense 
collection has been arranged bespeaks great 
thoughtfulness on the part of those whe have 
the control of the Museum, and although there 
are constant accessions to the collection from 
many sources, there is a look of completeness 
and finish about every ha!l and every court that 
adds greatly to the interest of the visitor. Any 
taste can be gratified to its full extent here. | 
know of persons interested in music who have 


| stood for hours before the large case that displays 


all kinds of musical instruments that ever were 
known, and who have come away from the build- 
ing with the notion that these instruments were 
about all the objects of interest that the Museum 
contained. I know of medical men who were 


born for no other purpose than to be physicians. 
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THE FISH DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


| 


| of war and great passion. 
are very realistic, the tree as wel: as 


who have wandered for days in the large *‘ range,” 
as the different sections are called, devoted to 
comparative anatomy, there are 
mounted skeletons of all sorts of creatures, 
from the tiniest bird to the huge megathe- 
rium, and they have regarded it all as a rev- 
elation. 


and where 


Taxidermy has been elevated into an art in 
the Museum, the mounted figures assuming a 
life-like air and attitudes that are exact copies 
from nature. It would be unfair to the real 
artist who has prepared and arranged this 
large and most interesting portion of the 
Museum not to give him the award the work 
of his genius has deserved, and to name him, 
William T. Hornaday, as one to whom many 
thousands of visitors owe 
enjoyment. 

Among all the collection, there are two 
groups and a single figure that themselves 
alone merit particular attention. One of 
these is the “‘ Buffalo Group.” Six of this 
fast-disappearing species are standing on a 
square patch of soil that was transferred from 
the State of Montana to-where it now lies in 
its glass case. It is all real, the hummocky 
prairie, the buffalo-grass, the sage-brush and 
the little pool, a typical alkali water - hole, 


hours of exquisite 


toward which the buffaloes are going, to 
drink. It is a most remarkable exhibition of 


skill of the taxidermist, and will yearly grow 
in value, being the figures themselves, not 
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mere representatives, of a 
species that, from present in- 
dications, our grandchildren 
may regard as we do the mas- 
todon or the ichthyosaurus., 
The other group is that of 
the Orang-outangs, called ‘‘A 
Fight in the Tree-tops,” and 
is one that cannot readily be 
forgotten by those who have 
seen it, being so foreign to 
anything known in this 
country. Two huge male 
orang-outangs are represent- 
ed in a high tree, in a state 
All of the surround- 
the 
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animals having been brought from Borneo. The 
figure to which I have alluded is the Irish Elk, a 
lordly animal, standing with head erect, and 
meriting, in’ his imposing stature and mien, the 
title of king of beasts. 

I know of no more valuable collection than the 
series of paintings relating to the North Amer- 
ican Indians, made by George Catlin, presented 
to the Institution, and now hung in a large hall 
of the Museum, which is also used for the lect- 
ures that during the Winter are delivered by em- 
inent men on a great variety of topics. These 
paintings of Mr. Catlin are of the Indians in their 
primitive condition, on the plains of the Great 
West. He devoted eight years of his life in this 
work, and I hardly think he should have made 
an apology for their unfinished and unstudied 
condition as works of art. He has laid posterity 
under a great obligation in showing, by means 
vasily understood, the manners, looks and cus- 
toms of a race who are rapidly becoming extinct. 
The paintings are more than 600 in number, and 
the wonder is that, with his means of communi- 
cation, rude as they were, he could have brought 
any of them back with him from the wild coun- 
tries to civilization. Objects of curiosity and of 
mild interest now, these paintings will be of great 
value in time to come, increasing in that direc- 
tion constantly. Posterity need have no mistaken 
notion concerning the appearance of the aborigi- 
nes of America, with these life-like representations 
to remind them. 

The section devoted to the graphic art will 
attract many, from the large number of beautiful 
engravings in the collection, from much that is 
old and curious in the art, and from the fact that 
she pictures are so arranged as to represent the 
growth of the art, almost from the time of the 
rude efforts of the days of Faust and Gutenberg, 
to these days of development and perfection. 

There is the section devoted to minerals, metal- 
lurgy and economic geology, in which’ the speci- 
mens are in number overpowering. The gem 
collection would fairly make the eyes of a lover 
of precious stones start from his head. There are 
ores of all kinds, and a curious collection showing 
the exceedingly minute and delicate manipulation 
required in the manufacture of gold-leaf. There 
are specimens of rock from nearly every corner in 
the United States, and a collection of meteorites 
more extensive than that shown anywhere else in 
the country. One of these latter is the famous 
Couch meteorite stone, found in Mexico, where it 
wes in use as an anvil. 

Most of the material contributed to the Mu- 
seum by the Philadelphia Exhibition is made up 
of collections from the Chinese and Japanese 
courts in the latter-named, Syrian curiosities, an- 
cient objects from Egypt, Peru and Thibet. A 
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man can well get the edneation of a traveler 
among them without leaving his own country, 
for these collections have been made complete in 
all respects. He can see the very garments worn 
in the countries named, some of them on lay 
figures to display them more accurately ; can ob- 
serve how the people cook, eat and sleep, and 
learn all about the ceremonials and public obsery- 
ances, as well as the private and every-day life of 
the people. 

There are very practical parts to the Museum, 
as well as these entertaining and curious portions, 
One combines the practice) as well as curious, 
being an exhibition of the methods of transporta- 
tion used by men from the period when burdens 
were borne on the back or head, to these days 
when steam takes the load to itself. There are 
specimens of about every known kind of convey- 
ance crowded into the “range,” the kago of the 
Japanese, the sledge of the Esquimaux, a model 
of a Concord coach, a rude cart of the time of the 
Norman Conquest in England, and the famous 
** John Bull” locomotive, the first one ever used 
in this country, with a miniature model of the 
latest development in this direction, looking 
rather like a human creature than a thing of 
steel, brass and iron. 

Allied to this collection, as most of the exhib- 
its are of wood, is an object that makes one reflect 
how really like infants we are. It is a great sec- 
tion of a tulip-poplar from the Mississippi Val- 
ley, which was a seedling when Elizabeth, in 
1558, was Queen of England. Some one hus 
marked on the circles of the section the chronol- 
ogy that its life compassed. When it was so big 
around, Shakespeare was born; it had grown to 
this size when Charles I. was beheaded; and to 
this when George Washington was born. 

Boat architecture forms another range by it- 
self, and it also is crowded full of interesting ob- 
jects, telling a history of its own that he who runs 
may read. There are models of Dutch fishing- 
tubs, and of those graceful boats that are helping 
to make the Atlantic merely a ferry, with many a 
specimen between these two extremes. High in 


| the air is hung a marvel of canoe-building, 59 feet 


in length, 8 feet beam, and withal a mere “ dug- 
out,” fashioned from a log of yellow-cedar. It 
makes the other canoes, of which there are many 
near at hand, seem like small sticks of wood in 
comparison. 

Somewhat allied to this is what many esteem 
the gem of the whole Museum, the fishery ex- 
hibit. This is a realistic demonstration of the 
work of the Fish Commission, showing by mod- 


|els the methods of propagating, cultivating and 


distributing fish, an undertaking that has been 
attended with the happiest results for the whole 
country. Making it still more interesting, the 
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collection shows the methods adopted by many 
peoples in the catching and curing of fish, with 
numerous specimens of the apparatus and ves- 
sels employed in the former. No one can stand 
in this hall without catching some of the enthusi- 
asm that is evidently manifested by the figure of 
a man in a boat striking a whale, or the one at 
the mast-head looking over the waters for his 
game, or another on a yard in the act of harpoon- 
ing a sword-fish. 

These arc all but cursory glances at what are 
really immense collections of objects of interest, 
entertainment, curiosity and value. One’s own 
eyes can alone do the Museum the justice it de- 
serves. This may readily be credited, when we 
think for a moment that there are more than 
3,000,000 specimens or exhibits in the different 
departments, of which the number devoted to an- 
tiquities and ethnology alone is 650,000. 

The extent of the whole collection is the more 
remarkable from the fact that it has arisen largely 
from what are practically gifts, for those things 
that have been secured by purchase are very few. 
Government expeditions, in accordance with the 
law of Congress, have contributed a goodly share ; 
a system of exchanges with various establishments 
and individuals at home and abroad has materi- 
ally assisted ; explorations made at the expense 
of the Smithsonian have, also, added something ; 
but gifts from private individuals, made either 
spontaneously or in response to special invitations 
and requests, make up the bulk of the specimens, 
at least in value. So that the Museum is a child 
of the people, and is deservedly, again, called a 
National Institution. 

Such a piace is as much an absolute need of a 
nation as is a Capitol building or a house for the 
residence of the chief executive. There are con- 
stantly accumulating, in a country as fully alive 
as is ours, objects of national interest that deserve 
a permanent abiding - place, where they can be 
seen of all men of this generation and of pos- 
terity for years, and maybe for the ages to come. 
Without some central point to which they would 
naturally gravitate, they are scattered, as many of 
these valuable specimens in the National Museum 
have been, all over the country, in private houses, 
local establishments, or in the libraries and halls 
of the rich. 

The country prizes highly the relics of Wash- 
ington and Grant, some tokens to remind us of 
La Fayette, Jefferson, Lincoln, and the others 
who are illustrious in the annals of the nation. 
The National Museum forms a natural place for 
these to be deposited for all time, where the peo- 
ple are at liberty, without money and without 
price, to look upon them, and be brought closer 
in spirit to those of whom they are personal re- 
minders. No spots in the Museum are more 
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sought for, the quicker approached, or the longer 
lingered over, than those given up to the relics of 
| Washington and Grant. In both cases they are 
numerous enough for considerable contemplation 
outside of the associations connected with them, 
and the two taken together make them objects of 
supreme interest. 

Specimens in this line should not be allowed to 
do otherwise than increase, if possible ; and the 
time may come when a whole hall or gallery will 
be necessary to exhibit personal reminders of our 
great men who have gone. 

That which is essentially beautiful has been by 
no means neglected in the Museum. There are 
specimens of porcelain and glass ware, tapestry, 
the wonderful feather cloak from the Sandwich 
Islands, representing a value of $1,000,000 ; vases, 
paintings, Japanese workmanship, a collection of 
pottery, statuary here and there, growing palm- 
trees in the rotunda, with a basin in the centre 
thereof into which trickles a fountain that sounds 
like the tinkling of a guitar, and many other ob- 
jects that attract the eye and give pleasure to the 
senses. 

And withal, there is a feeling of stability and 
permanence to the Institution that is gratify- 
ing to every one who enters its doors. It is not 
ephemeral and temporary, but as firm on its 
foundations as is the Government. ‘There is no 
hurry manifested, lest before you finish looking 
the outside walls will begin to be taken down. 
You come to-day, and it is here. You come ten 
or twenty years from now, and it is still here, 
only vastly improved and increased. It is to be 
an everlasting monument to the far-sighted man 
who gave his fortune for its establishment. 

There is still another outgrowth of the Institu- 
tion which, though yet in its first budding, is one 
that promises to blossom out and ripen into some- 
thing in harmony with the parent tree. This is 
familiarly called the “Zoo,” short for zoological 
collection, which, it is hoped, in time will be 
so large as to have a department for itself in a 
spot in the suburbs, already selected. The col- 
lection originated in the desire of the chief taxi- 
dermist of the Museum, Mr. W. T. Hornaday, to 
study from life the animals he was preparing to 
mount for specimens. 

Most of the collection are animals peculiar to 
this continent—the buffalo, jaguar, prairie-dog, 
opossum, bear and deer, Rocky Mountain sheep, 
elks, vultures, hawks, owls, pigeons, squirrels, 
rattlesnakes and eagles. There are in all about 
200 specimens. 


THE old saying, ‘‘ Out of sight, out of mind,” 
does not necessarily imply that ‘blind people are 
insane. 
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BLEACHED VENETIAN BLONDES. 


THE superb blondes that Giorgione, Titian and 
Paul Veronese painted were all born brun. They: 
dyed their hair, and as rabidly as many ladies do 
at the present day. There is a picture at Venice 
representing ladies in 1593, sitting under a burn- 
ing sun, shaded by the brim of a crownless hat, 
on which their hair, just dyed, is spread out to 
dry. They are only imitating their Roman sis- 
ters, who so liked to dye their black hair blonde, 


that they were upbraided as desirous to be Gauls | 
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and Germans. Contrary to what St. Matthew re- 
cords, not one hair, but a whole head, can be made 
to-day white or black. ‘‘ The head is the noblest 
part of the body,” said St. Cyprian. ‘* Why, 
then,” he asks woman, ‘‘do you endeavor to im- 
part to its hair the celor of eternal flames ?” 
The Talmud lays down that it is as bad to have 
the hair bare as the shoulders. This is in con- 
nection with the habit of the early Christian 
women, who prayed with the head veiled, be- 


cause it was by the beauty of their hair that | 


An 


women induced a revolt among thé angels. 


Italian proverb says that the devil dances in the 


VENETIAN 






BLONDES. 


hair of a woman whose head is uncovered. And 
an Italian ecclesiastic warns ladies with beautiful 
hair to be on their guard, as they are more liable 
to the attack of demons ; that when the body is 
delivered from Satan by exorcism, he generally 
takes refuge in the hair. Tatien asserted that a 
supernatural power was told off expressly for the 
hair; it was that demon gave Samson strength ; 
it is the same influence which makes women em- 
ploy their hair to captivate hearts. Add to these 
drawbacks that the value of human hair 
doubled in price since January last. 
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PERSONAL RELICS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
SEE PAGE 148, 


| draws with a single hair,” observes Pope ; judge, 


then, the influence when a man has to face a 


whole head of it. 


A Paris paper recently offered an eminent 
Frenchman $1,000 for his autobiography. He 
accepted this offer, and after getting a check for 
the amount, sent on his autobiography, which 
was as follows: ‘‘I was born at Lyons in 1839, 
and since that time I can recall nothing of any 
account, except that I have not been killed in 
any of the uprisings.” 
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OLD MILL, ON BLACK RIVER. 


HERON’S WIFE. 
3y ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XVI.—HAZEL SPEAKS AGAIN. 


ANOTHER day, and yet another passed. | was appointed to watch at night with our faitciul 
Miss Carbury received no tidings of her purse | Martin, but as Sir Griffin Hopewood found hiin 
and ring; and I none, alas! of my lost papers. | stretched dead drunk on a garden-seat, beroro 
Solonel Pitt Rivers had not as yet returned to | twelve o’clock had struck, we felt no additicnal 
Wolfeden, but was expected hourly. A new servant | security from his presence. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 2—11. 
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‘‘A singular epidemic of crime seems abroad 
in this community,” said the professor. And, 
indeed, news of small thefts all about us, and 
rumors of larger ones, filled the air. <A general 
uneasiness prevailed in the big country-houses 
along the river. Sir Griffin, still hiding his pas- 
sion under the mask of civility, watched me with 
anxious eyes. 

“My darling,” he whispered, stealing into the 
recess of a window, where I had taken refuge 
from the after-dinner small-talk that was going 
on in the Wolfsden drawing-room, ‘‘ how pale 
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you look, how sad! One would think some enor- | 


mous burden was pressing on your spirits. 


Can 


it be that you are frightened with all this trump- | 


ery talk of thefts and robbers ?” 

‘«* No, no,” I stammered, ‘‘ it is not that.” 

‘‘ What then ?” he urged, slipping an arm about 
me, in the shadow of the curtain, and straining 
me to his strong side. ‘‘ Ido not like to see this 
shadow on your beauty. I hardly know your 
great arch eyes, your witching red mouth in this 
guise of sadness.” 

‘You think too much of my beauty,” I said, 
half in jest, half in earnest. 

‘* How can that be ?”’ he answered in good-na- 
tured amaze. ‘It is a part of yourself.” 

‘‘ Yes, but will it hold you to your allegiance 
when—when—the truth shall be told ?” I gasped, 
incoherently. Then my face drooped against his 
sleeve, and a sob shook me. 

‘“‘ What do you mean, love ?” murmured my 
lover, in sore distress. ‘‘ Are you fretting because 
our engagement has been made in secret ?—does 
that trouble you, pet ? Pon my soul, I shall rejoice 
when Rivers comes back, and everybody at Wolfs- 
den knows that vou are to be my wife. Rest as- 
sured, your beauty is sufficient for anything, 
Hazel—it will hold me like prison-fetters, for- 
ever. Why may I not love you for your sweet 
eyes, for the lustre in your hair ?’— gathering a 
mass of crushed curls to his lips—‘‘for the lilies 
cn your cheek and throat ? What is all this love- 
liness but a garment through which I see your 
soul, as the outlines of your body are visible 
through the dress you wear ?” 

I felt a strange relief in this foolish talk. He 
had no suspicion of the thoughts in my heart. 
The moment of confession could not be far dis- 
tant; but for any respite, however brief, I was 
thankful. 

Another besides Sir Griffin had observed my 
tell-tale looks. That night she came gliding into 
my chamber, like a lovely ghost—her long white 
gown spread out behind her like a fan, and drop- 
ping into a seat, she extended to me her bare, 
shining arms. 

‘Confession is good for the soul, Hazel,” she 
said. ‘‘I have not been so selfish in these past 


| —you must be happy ! 
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few days—so absorbed in my own affairs—that | 
could not see you were suffering. Now, out with 
it, dear !—tell me everything.” 

I sank in the soft rug at her feet, and buried 
my face in her lap. I could not withstand her 
searching, loving gaze—I could no longer conceal 
from her my troubles. Whatever came, I must 
tell Sergia; and then and there I did tell her 
everything that the reader already knows. 

After my story, silence fell. Her shining white 
arms held me in a close embrace —her cheek 
pressed my hair. She was shivering uncon- 
sciously. 

**Oh, you poor darling !” she said, at last, “it 
is dreadful !—dreadful ! I want you to be happy 
Why should you suffer 
for your father’s sins? We do not know Sir 
Griffin very well, I fear, nor can we comprehend 
the full height and depth of his pride. I am 
wicked enough to suggest that you remain silent 
concerning your family history. The baronet 
loves you for yourself alone. Keep your secret, 
Hazel—keep it always !” 

‘** But it is no longer my secret,” I shuddered ; 
** you forget that it has left my keeping, Sergia. 
My mother’s letter is lost—I know not into whose 
hands it may have fallen. No, no! the whole 
truth must be told, but how can I find courage 
to tell it ?” 

She fell to comforting me with sisterly tender- 
We went, to sleep in each other’s arms, as in 
the old days at school. Whatever evil might over- 
whelm me, in Sergia I possessed a friend whe 
would never change. 

The following day the guests at Wolfsden went 
to lunch at a neighboring villa, occupied Ly a re- 
tired banker named Talcott, who was on very 
friendly terms with Colonel Rivers. 

Pére Talcott, bald-headed and pompous, wel- 
comed us hospitably. Of the two daughters of 
the house, Proserpine, an ethereal Burne - Jones 
creature, wore a gown of unearthly green and 
yellow tints, and her Titian-red hair in a state 
of mad disorder. Gwendoline, the younger sister, 
of a grosser type and less bony construction, sat 
next me at lunch, and startled the table more 
than once with her boisterous ‘‘ Ha! ha!” and 
her frank comments fired like hot shot, left and 
right. There was also a deaf aunt, who wielded 
an ear-trumpet, ate nothing but macaroons, an: 
seemed composed of powder and rouge, and van 
ities too young for her by a half-century. 

‘‘Does not Aunt Talcott remind you of a 
whited sepulchre ?” said Gwendoline in my ear. 
“Proserpine cails her The Remains. All the 
same, we are both fighting, tooth and nail, for 
a place in her will. An passant, Miss Ferrers, 


ness. 


you have gone off horribly in your looks of late— 
you are actually as yellow as a wasp.” 
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It was not long before the conversation around 
the table turned, naturally enough, on the dis- 
turbed condition of the neighborhood. 

‘Bless my soul!” cried Pére Talcott, ‘it 
seems that Francis Heron received a visit from 
burglars two or three nights ago; but in some 
way he got wind of their coming, and the rascals, 
discovering that he was prepared for them, ran 
off without attempting mischief. Lucky for 
Heron, that !—he had a good sum of money in 
the house at the time.” 

“Cowardly beasts !” said the lively Gwendoline. 
‘“‘ Had I known of the danger, I would have gone 
to the help of Heron and that handsome parson, 
Mr. Vivian. I shot a deer in the Adirondacks, 
last Summer—why not burglars, this season, at 
Blackwater ? 
under my pillow, though paw objects to its use on 
general principles.” 

‘««Gwen’s aim frequently becomes promiscuous,” 
exclaimed ‘‘ paw,” ‘‘and then she riddles things. 
Well, we, too, have had a narrow escape, here at 
the villa. Our butler Collins os 

‘“‘He was heavenly!” interpolated Gwen, in 
high excitement ; ‘equal to anything English! I 
could cry aloud when I think of that dreadful, 
delightful creature !” 

“Don’t mix your adjectives so recklessly, 
Gwen,” remonstrated ‘‘ paw.” ‘As I was saying, 
Collins seemed a trusty fellow: but just Heaven ! 
what do you think ? Two nights ago, a slip of 
paper was thrown into the porch, scrawled over 
with these words: ‘ Colling is a scoundrel and a 
traitor. Look out for the contents of the plate- 
closet at the foot of the stair.” Of course I dis- 
charged the man « 

“And he swore at paw, till the air was blue !” 
cried Gwen, “‘ which we considered positive proof 
that the fellow had designs on the plate.” 

‘“‘If I knew the party who wrote the warning, 
and saved the silver,” piped Aunt Talcott, with 
her ear-trumpet resting rakishly on the curve of 
Sir Griffin Hopewood’s arm, ‘I would send him 
my photograph.” 

Gwen Talcott turned her attention suddenly 
to me. 

“Do you read the newspapers, Miss Ferrers >” 
she asked, as she attacked an aspic of fote gras. 
“JT, for one, dote upon all blood-curdling things. 
Now, there was that robbery of bonds and securi- 
ties at the Bullion Bank a few days ago Is 
it possible that you do not drink champagne ?— 
what a prude! I dare say you belong to the 
Blue Ribbon Society ? Well, nothing bolder ever 
happened in New England, paw says. Thousands 
of dollars gobbled up, and the only wise ones, the 
gobblers themselves, who got safely off with their 
booty, and are now circulating about in our very 
midst, perhaps, unknown and unmolested.” 











I always sleep with a six-shooter | 





‘‘ That Bullion Bank affair,” said Pére Talcott, 
meditatively, ‘‘reminds me of a similar crime 
that occurred at the Hub a good many years ago 
—well, before the young people at this table were 
out of their alphabet. The leader of the busi- 
ness was an accomplished scoundrel—his name, 
if my memory serves me right, was Langstroth. 
He had an accomplice, a weaker vessel, who after- 
ward killed himself in jail. The booty was recov- 
ered. Langstroth got ten years at hard labor. 
Both men were well educated, well connected— 
one had married a young girl of great wealth and 
social position Gracious Heaven! Look at 
Miss Ferrers—she’s fainting !” 

The table, with its lustre of plate and damask 
and old Nankin porcelain, its flowers and Vene- 
tian glass, spun round and round before my fail- 
ing sight. I heard a cry of mingled grief and 
alarm from Sergia Pole, and then Sir Griffin 
snatched me up, and carried me to a sofa. 

** It was the heat!” cried Sergia, defiantly. 

“And those dreadful stories!” added 
Talcott. 

I begged Miss Carbury to take me home. Sir 
Griffin, regardless of appearances, hurried away 
with us. I knew that the honr of fate had struck 
for me. In the Chestnut Walk at Wolfsden, where 
my lordly tover had first talked to me of love, I 
sat down on a garden-chair, and began to trace 
figures blindiy on the gravel with the tip of my 
parasol. Sir Griffin hurried to my side, his bonny 
Saxon face full of tender apprehension. 

‘* Leave us alone,” I said to Miss Carbury ; and 
she went away up the walk without a word. I 
turned and looked at my lover. 

“My darling,” he began, in a troubled voice, 
‘‘what gave you that sudden turn ?” 

*«‘The stories,” I answered, ‘as Gwen Talcott 
said—particularly that one about the scoundre ‘| 
Langstroth, who robbed the bank. It was very 
unpleasant, was it not ?” ° 

«* Abominable !” assented Sir Griffin. 

**Do not touch me!” I cried, as he suddenly 
stretched out his arms to gather me to his heart. 
**Do not look at me! I ought to ery ‘ Unclean ? 
like the lepers of old. Here—take back Lady 
Hopewood’s ring !” and I tried to draw it from my 
hand. ‘Let no one know that you have stooped 
to seek me for a wife—that you have disgraced 
yourself by wooing the daughter of a felon. Yes, 
it is quite true—Langstroth’s accomplice — the 
man who killed himself in jail to escape punish- 
ment—was my father !” ~ 

There was an appalling silence—how long it 
continued I know not — perhaps one moment, 
perhaps twenty. My tragic earnestness left- no 
room for doubt or question. I had told the story 
so far as it needed to be told. Presently he stag- 
gered back a step. I heard him walk away down 
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the drive. Lady IHopewood’s ring was still on 
my hand; I fumbled weakly at it, but could not 
draw it off. As the victim waits for the ax of 
the executioner, as Damiens waited for his awful 
death-day, I sat there, shuddering, speechless, al- 
most breathless. 

Suddenly he turned about, he was coming 
back !—his step had a swift, determined ring on 
the gravel. He knelt at my side. With a groan 
he buried his face in the folds of my dress. 

‘‘Love! Love! You have conquered !” he 
panted. 


“‘Hear it all!’ I urged, wildly. ‘I have no 


right to the name of Ferrers—that belonged to | 


my mother, before she fled with my wicked fa- 
ther ; and the rich, distinguished judge, of whom 


his granddaughter. The blood of a felon contam- 
inates the Ferrers stream. My real name——” 
“*Stop !” he implored ; ‘ for (Giod’s sake, tell 
me nothing more! Oh, my darling, I do not 
deny that I am shocked, horrified !—that if I 
obeyed the voice of prudence and judgment, | 
should fly from you; but my heart clamors too 
loudly—I cannot ! 
done to me ? Give you up ? Impossible! I care 
not who or what you are! I can well afford to 
sacrifice pride, prejudice, even reason, if I may 


You sorceress ! 


have you !” 

This, after days and nights of doubt, fear, de- 
spair! Joy does not kill—otherwise, I could not 
have looked into the bonny blue eyes which he 
raised to mine, and lived; for by the passion 
burning there I knew that my lover still loved 


cure. 

**] shall carry you far away,” h 
your story will never be known. My name will 
shield and protect you. We will forget any 
shadow that may hang about your past—we will 
never speak again of your birth or your people— 
we wil! allow no sins, either of the dead or the 
living, to come between us. 
ask my heart to stop beating as to renounce your 
image ! I have set up my idol, and I must wor- 
ship it {” 

He spoke in a wild, fevered way, as though in 
answer to some protesting voice within himself. 
And es he knelt there, clasping me in his strong 
arms, his uplifted face all pale and agitated, a 
shadow yell upon us both. We looked, and lo! 


e said, “* where 


not threo yards distant, in the Chestnut Walk, re- | 


garding us blankly, breathlessly, stood Colonel 
Rivers end Sergia Pole. 

A frown darkened the colonel’s bearded face. 
With contracted brows, he advanced a step toward 
Sir Griffin. The latter leaped to his feet. 

‘‘Thank Heaven! You are here at last, Riv- 


!” he cried. ‘‘ Wish mo joy! Miss Ferrers 


has consented to become my wife! I have been 
waiting only for your return, to make our engage- 
ment public.” 

Sergia uttered a little cry. 

The thunderous frown lifted from the colonel’s 
face—with his own frank, genial smile he held 
out one hand to the baronet, the other to me, 

‘* My dear Sir Griffin, accept my warmest con- 
gratulations !” he cried. ‘I always knew you to 
be a person of excellent taste. Who could have 
dreamed that our demure little Hazel would capt- 
ure a prize, for which older and wiser women 
have long been plotting ?” He pinched my cheek 
in a teasing way. ‘ Like Tennyson’s young man, 


ers 


| Sir Griffin believes that 
you have heard, has never acknowledged me as | 


| penniless bride, 


what have you | 


‘*** A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth an hundred coats of arms.’ 
Eh, dear fellow ?” 

‘*You cannot doubt, Rivers,” answered the 
baronet, in a simple, earnest way, ‘that I love 
Miss Ferrers most deeply and disinterestedly. I 
wish to marry at an early day, and sail for En- 
gland inthe Autumn. As you know, Hazel has 
no relatives, no friends, to consult cave yourself 
and Miss Pole.” 

Iie seemed to stand there betwixt me and my 
miserable history—betwixt me and all tho want 
and uncertainty of my future—a man whom any 
woman might love—rich, titled, generous. At 
that ! Sergia’s eyes grew 


moment I adored him ! 
moist and bright with approval. She knew the 


| full height and depth of the sacrifice he was mak- 
| ing, and she put out her hand to him with a daz- 
me—that, in spite of the shame and misery of the | 
confession I had made, my happiness was yet se- | 


Great God! as well | 


zling smile. 

‘**T, too, congratulate you !” she said. ‘* Hazel 
is as dear to me as a sister. It will be my pleas- 
ure and privilege to give her a suitable dowry. 
Do not think, Sir Griffin, that you are to wed a 
Half of all that I possess shall 
be hers.” 

Colonel Rivers looked a little blank, but she 
turned upon him in a gay, peremptory way. 

‘*Prepare to give me a great deal of money, 
guardy!” she cried. ‘I am very rich, so you need 
not look so dismayed. Ilazel’s doé must be in 
proportion to the love I bear her.” 

** My dear Sergia, don’t you think that you are 
a trifle extravagant in your affection for Hazel ?” 
he said, playfully. 

‘““No, indeed, guardy! She deserves a far 
deeper devotion than I can give.” 

“Well, I’ve but just reached home, you know, 
after an absence of several days, and there are 
many things demanding my immediate attention. 


| Let us defer the subject of settlements till an- 


other time, my dear, and content ourselves with 
presenting the future Lady Hopewood to our 
friends and guests.” 
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We went up to the house. On the way, Sergia 
whispered : 

“You have told Sir Griffin everything 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“‘Ah, what a glad, fortunate day! I met my 
guardian just as he was entering the gate. His 
return, at this particular moment, seems doubly 
delightful, You see, darling Hazel, that you are 
destined te be happy, in spite of everything !” 

As we entered the drawing-room, everybody 
flew to meet Colonel Rivers—joyfully hailing his 
sudden appearance. A general hubbub of wel- 
come followed. Mrs. Van Wert, all smiles and 
blushes, lifted soft, wistful eyes to the face of her 
host, and gaid : 

“* Wolfsden has been a howling wilderness since 
you went away, colonel. We are all quite ready 
to quarrel with that foreign friend, Dr. Bird, who 
has kept you so long from us.” 

He laughed softly. By his brown, strong, tri- 
umphant look, we could see that he had found 
both pleasure and profit in the company cf his 
friend. 

«It is always delightful for a man to know that 
he is missed from his own fireside,” he said to 
Mrs. Van Wert. ‘Dr, Bird detained me beyond 
my expectations, but all the time my heart was 
at Wolfsden !” with one of those melting glances 
which had before convinced me that Colonel Pitt 
Rivers was a confirmed male flirt. 

He made haste to present me to the company 
as the future Lady Hopewood. Iwas too agitated 
to remember all that was said, but everybody con- 
gratulated me with great kindness. 
Carbury, overcome with amazement, whispered 
in my ear: 

““ Why, my dear, whoever would Lave thought 
it? What a strange chsice for Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood! The whim* _¢ men are incomprehensible ! 
All the same Laid, I hope from my heart that 
you may be happy.” 

I was glad to carry my confusion into a corner, 


” 


while the other guests surrounded the colonel, and | 


began to relate all that had happened in his ab- 

sence. 

listened to the story of the recent robberies. 
*“Good Heaven !” he cried ; ‘‘ is it possible that 


the Blackbirds have dared to enter my house and | 


rob my guests ? And no person has yet been ap- 
prehended for the outrage? Verily, it is time 
for me to be at Wolfsden again !” 

““'To me it all seems like a stupendous practi- 
cal joke,” said Mrs. Van Wert, with an arch look: 
“* Now, nobody has molested me, colonel, though 
I am sure it is no secret that I have a great many 


diamonds with me here at Wolfsden. My room is | 


near Miss Carbury’s, and about money and jewels 
I am sadly careless. I cannot imagine why the 
Blackbirds should have passed me by.” 
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Poor Miss | 


With mingled wrath and amazement, he | 








~~ 


‘One would think, Mrs. Van Wert, that you 
felt quite aggrieved at your escape,” Sergia said, 
laughing. 

The colonel, too, looked highly amused. 

‘Not even a Blackbird could find it in his 
heart to rob you,” he murmured in the ear of the 
charming widow. 

He assured Miss Carbury that he would take 
immediate measures to recover her lost property, 
and bring the thief to justice. 

‘*My dear colonel,” she answered, cheerfully, 
‘*T feel more than positive that you will find the 
rogue, and at once! Now that you are back at 
Wolfsden, there can be nothing more for any of 
us to fear.” 

And indeed, nis coming seemed to bring instant 
security and peace to the house. He gayly ral- 
lied the professor and Sir Griffin upon their fail- 
ure to protect the ladies in his absence, and made 
us all feel that he was, in truth, the strength and 
safeguard of Wolfsden, In the importance of 
his return, even my engagement with Sir Griffin 
Hopewood dwindled to a merely commonplace 
event, 

** Ladies,” he said, as he sat in the midst of his 
admiring guests, ‘“‘I have a proposal to make, as 
an offset to all the disagreeable things that you 
have suffered in my absence. You know our 
Black River neighbors have been exceedingly 
friendly and hospitable—we have received num- 
berless attentions, for which I feel that I must 
make some suitable return. Now,I propose to 
give a ball here at Wolfsden, and invite all our 
new friends oa the river, and as many others 1om 
| town us the place will contain.” 

‘*A ball at a country-house—oh, delightful !” 
cried the ladies, in a breath. ‘Such a pleasant 
change from the Blackbirds !” 

Everybody fell to discussing the matter, Colo- 
nel Rivers crossed the room to a sofa, where Sergia 

| was sitting by my side, and said, in his kindest 
| tone : 
“I depend upon you to outshine all other 
lights at my ball, Sergia. Order whatever you 
will, for Hazel and yourself. Miss Carbury will 
be only too glad to assist in making you both 
superlatively lovely. The future Lady Hope- 
wood,” patting my cheek, “will be a very great 
| personage, for Sir Griffin has manors and town- 
| houses, and a rent-roll as long as his own pedi- 
| gree. To be sure,” dropping his yoice a little, 
| “he has also an unfortunate weakness for cards 
a wife whom he loves will, doubt- 








and dice, but 
| less, cure him of that nonsense.” 

| . . . 

| If Sergia had a fault, it was her extreme frank- 
ness. 


| « Guardy,” she answered, ‘it is said that you 
| have won large sums from Sir Griffin here at 
| Wolfsden—that you play with him constantly.” 
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He stared, then smiled. 

‘Servants’ gossip !” he replied. ‘‘ Certainly I 
play with him, since his passion for gaming de- 
mands indulgence everywhere, and at all times. 
ut,.my dear child, you cannot think that I, his 
friend and host, would keep my winnings ? No, 
I return them always to his purse.” 

Luckily, Sir Griffin was talking with Mrs. Van 
Wert on the other side of the room—out of ear- 
shot. What defense would he have made if he 
had heard the conversation ? I felt a little dis- 
mayed at the colonel’s revelation of my lover’s 
weakness, and a genuine admiration for Pitt Riv- 
ers’s amazing kindness. It was not strange that 
everybody loved and admired the man. 

After we hed dined that day, the colonel held 
a court of inquiry in his library, and carefully ex- 
amined the servants of the house in regard to the 
robbery. J chanced to pass the open door on 
my way to the garden, and with the curiosity of 
my sex, I paused an instant to look in. 

Mrs. Steele was stationed by the colonel’s chair, 
her spectacles nicely adjusted to her long, thin 
nose, her gray puffs all in order. 

Jacl, the waiting-maid, evidently much out of 
temper, stood before the two, undergoing some 
sharp questioning. Wer dark face looked pale 
and sullen ; she kept her eyes fixedly on the floor. 

‘‘T hear bad reports ot you, Jael,” the colonel 
was saying, in a voice so stern that I hardly recog- 
nized it. ‘ Amazing and perilous reports! You 
must change your present course at once, or be 
sent away from Wolfsdén, to the punishment 
which you richly deserve. I have instructed Mrs. 
Steele to watcu you closely—to keep you indoors 
after night-fall—to look well to the companions 
you choose; in fact, you may consider yourself 
under strict surveillance. Do you understand ?” 

Jael’s lips were like a gray thread. She slowly 
lifted her eyes—looked Colonel Rivers darkly, de- 
fiantly in the face. 

“Yes, sir, I understand !” 

‘*Then be careful what you do in the future, for 
tharp eyes are upon you. That is all—go !” 

She went a few steps; then turned about, like 
lightning, and something whizzed through the 
air, and stuck in the wall of the library, just be- 
hind Mrs, Steele’s head. 

A pair of scissors, long, bright and sharp as 
needles. The two murderous-looking points vi- 
brated in the wood-work not an inch from the 
housekeeper’s elaborate gray puffs. Mrs. Steele 
uttered a cry—whether of fear or anger, I could 
not determine, but Jael had already darted by 
me, and was gone up the stair. Colonel Rivers 
arose to his feet. 

“‘ A very narrow escape, Mrs. Steele,” he said, 
lightly, as he pulled the scissors from the wall ; 
“but a miss is as good as a mile, That girl has 








bad blood in her veins. If I did not pity her 
because of her hereditary taint, I would not re- 
tain her another hour in my ward’s service.” 

Startled, shocked, I turned from my post of 
observation, and fled to the garden. What was 
the mystery hanging about poor Jael ? What the 
hereditary taint that the colonel had mentioned ? 
Plainly the girl hated Mrs. Steele even more than 
I did. With my mind full of her dark, sullen 
looks, I strolled down to the gate of Wolfsden, 
and paused there, gazing out into the brown, still 
twilight. 

The tiny lamps of the fire-flies flashed in and 
out of the shrubbery, A gray bat’s wing fanned 
my hair. I had ceased to think of my stolen pa- 
pers—the principal secret whieh they held was 
now told, and could no longer affect my happiness. 
But as I leaned against the entrance-post, the 
lost documents were suddenly brought back to 
my memory by the sight of a trap passing, just 
then, the gate of Wolfsden. With a*very un- 
pleasant thrill, I recognized Francis Heron. 

Ife was holding the lines. By his side sat an 
old man, ashen, feeble, but of distinguished ap- 
pearance, with a costly carriage -rug wrapped 
about his figure, as a protection from the evening 
damp. 

Remembering my last meeting with Heron— 
remembering how, in that same vehicle, he had 
brought me through the dark to Wolfsden, after 
my fruitless visit to Sal Bagley’s cottage, I drew 
back from the entrance-post, and, in hot embar- 
rassment, turned to fly. But he had already dis- 
covered me. Promptly he lifted his hat. 

The old man saw me also. As the carriage 
came abreast of the gate, I heard him say, in a 
high, imperative voice : 

‘Who -is that girl ?” 

With equal distinctness, Francis Heron an- 
swered, dryly: - 

** Your granddaughter, Hazel Ferrers !” 

Then I knew that the man who had disowned 
me long before, and left me to the world’s mercy 
—the autocrat judge, with the heart of flint—had 
come to be a guest at Heroncroft. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE AUTHOR SPEAKS, 
Down at Heron’s Mills silence and solitude 
reigned. On the edges of the sunset-clouds the 
after-glow still lingered ; the river swayed with 
muffled utterance against its brown banks. 
Tremulous nrurmurs filled the bordering sedge 
—the flitting of dusky wings—unseen life still 
astir—sounds of the midnight which only ac- 
centuated its profound silence. 
The Mills stood up by the river-side, silent, 
too—big wheels and little wheels—a hive from 
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which the busy swarm had flown. 
“on” at Heron’s, and none could foretell when | strike at Joe Bagley’s door.” 


it would be “off.” In the 
counting-room of the estab- 
lishment a lamp had just 
been lighted, and there, at 
a high desk, sat Francis 
Heron, poring over some 
account-books, and turning 
occasionally to address his 
friend Vivian, who was 
standing in a window near 
by, looking out on the river. 

*« Graham,” he. said, “‘ it’s 
awfully good of you to con- 
stitute yourself my body- 
guard, as you have done ever 
since the strike began; but 
I really can’t allow it. Go 
up to Wolfsden, and pases 
the evening with the ladies. 
Rivers has returned, and he 
will make you welcome. 
Waiting here for me is a 
great bore.” 

“Not at all,” protested 
Vivian. ‘‘ Where you go, 
I go also; where you re- 
main, I remain. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of 
sefety. I do not like the 
thought of leaving you 
alone in the Mills after 
night-fall.” 

“Pooh! Bruce, the 
watchman, is abcut.” 














CAVE OF THE LOST. 


Vivian groaned. 

“That cente- 
narian! What 
could he do 
against two. score 
of turbulant 
strikers ? Heron, 
one would think 
that some secret 
influence was 
abroad, of late, 
among the Black- 
birds, stirring 
them up to all 
manner of evil— 
some secret and 
malign  influ- 
ence.” 

«* Exactly, old 
fellow. For days 
I have entertained 
the same idea,” 
replied Heron. 


‘Tt is safe, I suppose, to lay the credit of this 
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«‘ Undoubtedly he is a prime mover in the mis- 
chief ; but I have suspicions, Vivian, which I must 
not mention, even to you, until I find some 
shadow of evidence to sustain them. Most of 
my mill-hands are fairly good fellows—or would 
be, at least, if Bagley was suppressed. I cannot 





** Any number of them.” 

‘Then, with such a foe at work, you should 
exercise great caution, for you cannot tell what 
shape his enmity may take.” 

Heron smiled disdainfully. 

‘My dear boy, he is too contemptible to fear. 








THE THEATRE. 


think that they design to do me personal in- 
jury.” 

Vivian looked thoughtfully out on the darken- 
ing river, already reflecting the white lustre of the 
stars. 

“‘ Bagley, the girl Jacl’s lover!” he muttered. 
*‘T dare say he owes you some grudge, Heron ?” 





More than once the rogue has been behind prison- 
bars; if he had his just dues, he would be there 
at this very hour. It is a pity he was not per- 
mitted to get at my strong-box the other night— 
Black River might have been rid of its chief pest 
for some time to come. The most that he can 
now do is to keep my men at war with their work 
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and wages—impoverish them, and embarrass and 
torment me.” 

Vivian said nothing. Perhaps he was thinking 
of the wild, dark girl who had saved “ the strong- 
box,” and whose lover Bagley was supposed to be. 
With a vast show of carelessness, either real or 
assumed, Heron picked up a newspaper from his 
desk, and passed it to his friend. 

“Since you insist upon remaining here with 
me, Vivian, amuse yourself by reading the local 
items in this Black River Bugle. You will find 
an important event mentioned among them—the 
engagement of Miss Ferrers to the Englishman, 
Sir Griffin Hopewood. Such a bit of news must 
have been a godsend to the dull little Bugle.” 

Something in his voice made his friefid turn 
and stare at him. He was smiling, but his lean 
face looked strangely haggard and full of care, 

“‘The Bugle man states that the marriage is to 
be solemnized at Black River,” continued Heron, 
“‘and that the happy pair will sail at an early 
date for England. I don’t mind telling you, 
Vivian, that Miss Ferrers refused me, to accept 
the baronet. Why not? Nine girls out of every 
ten would have done the same. Don’t look so 
grave. Men die, and worms eat them, but not 
for love, you know, though some of us certainly 
get a foretaste of perdition in the pangs that love 
brings. The man who whines over such matters 
is a simpleton. So late ?’—starting, as a clock 


over his head struck the hour of eight. “ By 
Jove ! I have no heart for work to-night. I think 


I will put by these account-books, Vivian, and go 
back with you to Heroncroft.” 

“Do !” urged Vivian. 

Francis Heron deposited the books in a safe in 
the wall, and was just turning the key in his 
desk, when both men heard the swift bang of a 
gate, light, flying feet, and then the door of the 
counting-room opened, and on the threshold, 
looking in upon the twain, stood Sergia Pole. 
A cloak of glacé silk, trimmed with white os- 
trich-feathers, was flung about her shoulders. 
Underneath the garment shone a dinner-dress of 
pale-blue faille, with a cluster of Jacqueminot 
roses drooping in the corsage. Her fair hair 
curled in large rings about her ivory brows, her 
full creamy throat showed through the opening 
in the elegant cloak. A wild alarm dilated her 
blue eyes and parted her lips. With an almost 
tragic gesture, she extended one hand incased in 
a pale Sudde glove. 

‘Oh, thank God! you are here !” 
“‘T feared I should not find you. 
are coming to burn the Mills. Cousin Francis— 
Mr. Vivian—fly for your lives !” 

Before a word could be spoken, the dark, im- 
pressive head of Jael appeared in the door-way 
behind her mistress. 


she cried. 


The strikers 


—_____.. 


**T stopped to bar the gate, sir,” she said to 
Heron ; ‘‘the mob is on the river-road, and Joe 
Bagley is leading it !” 

‘* My poor girl,” said Heron, coolly, ‘‘ that gate 
was not made to withstand the assault of a mob— 
it will not keep back the rascals a moment. They 
are coming to burn the Mills, eh ? The old trag- 
edy of my father’s time is to be repeated ?” 

Vivian had drawn Sergia Pole into the nearest 
chair. She was very pale, but she smiled bravely 
into his anxious face. 

** We have not even a vinaigrette to offer you,” 
he said, 

**T need none—I shall recover my breath ina 
moment.” 

** Did you leave the colonel’s dinner-table ”— 
glancing at her rich dress—‘‘to bring the tid- 
ings ?” 

** Yes. In some way Jael discovered the strik- 
ers’ plans, and told them to me. Unseen, we ran 
down through the garden to Heroncroft — you 
were not there. We determined to look for you 
at the Mills. What will you do, Mr. Vivian ?>— 
what can you do ?” clasping her gloved hands in 
nervous terror—all the serenity of her manner 
suddenly broken up. 

** Do ?” echoed Vivian, cheerfully, ‘‘ Why, de- 
fend you, ourselves and the Mills. Your presence 
here complicates matters a little, you “see.” 

‘** Joe Bagley will do you harm if he can. Your 
danger is quite as great as Heron’s, You must 
escape by the river, Mr. Vivian, or—or—any way ! 
Only fly, and at once !” 

He tried to repress a smile. 

‘*You don’t mean that, Miss Pole. You have 
shown great courage by coming here to-night. 
In the face of such an example, the weakest cow- 
ard could not run away.” 

‘“‘The Blackbirds will kill you,” she said, 
faintly ; “they wil! kill Francis ? 

‘I think not. You must go up-stairs with 
your maid, out of harm’s reach. Bruce the watch- 
man will stand guard over you.” 

She looked at him in pale reproach. 

** We will not leave you!” she answered, with 
spirit ; *‘ we will share your peril, whatever form 
it may take 

There was no time for another word. From 
the river-road approached a confused murmur, as 
of many voices, mingled with the tramp, tramp 
of many feet. The noise drew nearer and nearer. 
The little group in the mill heard a hoarse shout: 

**Down with the gate !” 

And the poor barrier which Jael had stopped 
to bar crashed from its hinges; the sinister glare 
of a lighted torch was suddenly reflected on the 
| wall of the counting-room, above Sergia Pole’s 
| blonde head. 

“Our friends have arrived,” said Heron, and 
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even as he spoke the strikers poured into the 
yard of the mill, shouting, swearing, gesticulat- 
ing—a disordered, mischievous-looking lot, led by 
Joe Bagley. 

Down a neighboring stair stumbled Bruce the 
watchman, with his lantern in hand. 

“‘In God’s name, Mr. Heron, do you know 
what’s going on ?” cried the old man. 

Heron made a dash for the door. 

“‘T will soon find out,” he answered, calmly. 
“Stay here, Bruce, and look after Miss Pole and 
her maid.” 

“<Don’t think of us,” implored Sergia, ‘‘I dare 
say you are wishing us far enough away just 
now, but I promise that we will not hamper your 
movements, nor ask your protection,” 

Crash ! 

A volley of stones struck the windows of the 
counting-room, and the shattered glass flew in all 
directions. 

Vivian seized Miss Pole, and drew her into an 
adjoining passage. 

‘‘Here you are safe for a few moments, at 
least,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ and I will return to 
you as soon as possible.” 

The next moment he was standing with Heron 
in the open door of the mill, looking out on the 
turbulent crowd. 

There was a moment of silence—the calm that 
precedes the storm. ‘Then Heron, small, lean as 
a wolf, insignificant, yet wearing the dignity of 
a born gentleman, called, in an unmoved voice : 

‘Well, boys, what do you want here ?” 

Joe Bagley stepped to the front. He was 
flushed with drink, bare-headed, disheveled. He 
looked the aggressive ruffian to perfection. 

‘‘We want our rights, boss,” he answered, 
bristling with hostility. ‘‘ You’ve been asked to 
increase the wages of the men, and you’ve re- 
fused. ‘That’s enough. Your Mills have got to 
go ?” 

“Where ?” demanded Heron. 

The Blackbird named a place not mentionable 
to ears polite. 

“Blood and bones! we’ve come te wipe ’em 
out to-night !” cried Mr. Bagley. ‘‘ You made 
a mistake in rebuilding ‘em. ‘They’ve stood a 
blamed sight longer than was agreeable to some 
eyes at Black River—my own, for instance. 
Heron’s Mills must burn again !—there’s the 
whole story for you, boss ” 

As he looked down from his post in the door 
apon the heads surging up to meet him, Heron 
espied a pile of combustible rubbish already gath- 
ered under the wall of the mill. One of the strik- 
ers thrust a lighted torch into the heap. A red 
jet of flame leaped hissing from its heart. With- 
out a word, Heron sprang from his place, and 
grappled with the incendiary. 





In the struggle for the possession of the torch, 
storms of sparks fell, like red-hot stars, on both 
heads. Out went the blazing brand in darkness, 
just as Graham Vivian scattered the rubbish-heap 
in all directions, and stamped its last licking 
tongue of flame under his feet. For a moment, 
at least, the danger was averted. 

‘*Men, are you mad ?” shonted Vivian. “ Stop, 
and listen to me !” 

They had listened to him often in the river- 
field, and that respect for the cloth, which the 
worst of men vaguely feel, brought the crowd to 
a sudden stand. 

** No speech-making !” roared Bagley. << Devil 
take all preachers, say I! Into the mill, boys! 
Fire it inside, you fools! Will you let a pair of 
swells stop forty Blackbirds ?” 

With a yell that drowned all Vivian’s attempts 
to speak, the strikers made a rush for the main 
door. But Heron had once more gained the steps 
leading thereto, and by a superhuman effort 
his friend reached his side, and stood with him 
there to repel invaders. Both were weaponless, 
but impressive in their courage and resolution. 

‘*Men,” said Heron, calmly, ‘‘you can enter 
here only over my dead body.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE DRACH OR DRAGON 
CAVES OF MAJORCA. 


Aone the famous caves of the world are those 
on the little Island of Majorca, though, as trav- 
elers seldom include the Balearic Islands in their 
tours, they are less known than those of Adels- 
berg, Capri, Granville, the Mammoth or Luray 
Caves. 

We leave the little port of Manacor on our 
left (says a recent visitor), and descend to the 
small stream, which we ford to’ climb the slope 
beyond, ‘Then we enter ‘‘ El Predio son Moro,” 
the demesne of Don José Moragucs, the owner of 
the grotto, who has a charming country-seat on 
the high table-land, A gate and wall mark the 
entrance to the cave. We are admitted, and the 
guide, laying aside coat and waistcoat, advises me 
to do the same. The warm, heavy air from the 
cave seconds the motion, and the resolution is 
carried, The guide prepares lamps with reflect- 
ors, and hands me one, with a staff. Similarly 
equipped, he leads the way to a wall of rock with 
a dark fissure. This is the real mouth of Drach 


or Dragon Cave, the name at once suggesting 
early legends which made it the abode of one of 
the fabled monsters. 

We enter a narrow passage, our eyes gradually 
becoming accustomed to the darkness, relieved 
only by our lamps. 


We soon enter a hall with 
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ENTRANCE FROM THE SEA. 


a rough floor. ‘‘ This,” said the guide, “is the 
Salon de la Palmera ” (‘‘ Palm-tree Hall”). There 
is a deep rent in the wall. A kind of curtain 
with heavy folds descends to the floor, which is 
covered with fragments. ‘The Palm-tree is a tall, 
light shaft like the trunk of a palm—light, grace- 
fui stalactites grouped around the summit carry- 
ing out the illusion of a tree. There is a larger 
column near, but it lacks grace in form and ele- 
gance. 

We keep on past two stalagmites that resemble 


hideous idol: or guardian monsters of the nether | 





world. A few ‘minutes’ walk brings us to the 
‘“* Cueva de Belen” (the ‘‘ Grotto of Bethlehem”). 
‘Take care,” said the guide; ‘‘ there is water in 
front of you.” I held my lamp to throw the light 
in front, but could see nothing. As I made a 
step he caught me, and with his staff struck the 
sheet of water I had not seen. It is so clear and 
transparent that you see the whole bottom with- 
out suspecting the presence of the water. 

Then we entered a winding passage with dark, 
heavy, vaulted roof, and the heat became so op- 
pressive that my whole system seemed affected 
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The guide told me that this was always the case, 
and that sometimes visitors could not be induced 
to proceed. As a precaution against accident, 
lamps are placed at intervals in natural rocky 
niches. I rally courage and go on; I pass the 
Friar, a stalagmite amid a group, and reach La 
Carbonera, the walls being as black as coal. Here 
are the Arafias, hanging from the roof like the 
crystals of a chandelier. 

Soon from a promontory we discern dimly the 
Sultana’s Lake. The guide climbs down and 
places his lamp between some stalactites; then 
before me spreads a beautiful transparent sheet of 
water, lighted up by fantastic glints of light, sur- 
rounded with columns and crystallizations like 
filigree-work. 

The Cueva de los Salchichones is like a huge 
shop with walls hung with strings of sausages, 
dried fish and the like. 

The Lago Negro, or Black Lake, is large and 
deep. Immense columns rise from gloomy bases, 
slighter ones shoot up from the water, reflected in 
the clear, still pool, while stalactites of lace-like 
form hang coquettishly down. 

The formations around you are full of interest 
—a feudal castle with turrets; yawning abysses ; 
organs with their white tubes, ready for some 
apocalyptic Wagner to fill the recesses with un- 
earthly music. 

Descending some steps, we came to an opening 
nearly even with the floor, through which we 
passed to an apartment full of rocky masses, and 


then entered a path so dangerous and rough that | 


I expected every moment to roll down a precipice 
into the awful gloom below. 

In this direction are parts of the cave that no 
one has yet had courage to explore, and crater- 
like cavities that suggest volcanic action. Stones 
thrown down from the path called up reverberat- 
ing echoes, and far, far below plunged into waters 
that seemed very deep. 

At last the guide brought me to the Dosel de 
la Virgen del Pilar (“The Dosel of Our Lady 
of Pilar”), a magnificent piece in the Salon del 
Descanso, or Hall of Rest. One part there is 
called the Theatre, as it recalls the stage and 
scenes. ‘The Grotto of the Catalans is a lofty 
room ceiled with splendid stalactites, but the 
floor is an almost impassable forest of stalagmites. 
In one corner is the “‘ Descanso de los Extravia- 
dos” (‘* The Visiting-place of the Lost”), a kind 
of monument about 20 feet high, and one of the 
finest formations in the cave. 

Somewhat tired with my march of nearly two 
hours, I sat down to listen to a legend of the 
cave. In April, 1878, two gentlemen visited the 
cave, and entered with a man who professed to be 
a competent guide through its intricate passages. 

After some time spent in examining the differ- 
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ent apartments and passages, one of the gentle- 
men saw that they kept visiting the same places, 
and asked the guide to lead them out. The man 
showed some annoyance, and at last confessed 
that he had lost his way. Full of alarm, they 
tried to husband their stock of oil, and marked 
each place, so as not to return again, but they 
could not get out of the labyrinth. They kept 
on stumbling, falling into unseen water, and 
bruising themselves against sharp formations, but 
they could find no clew to the real avenue of en- 
trance. Fearful of perishing, they kept on, how- 
ever, till they became utterly exhausted. Their 
only hope was that the people at the Manacor inn, 
not seeing them return, would send a party to 
their rescue. At noon, after nearly seven hours’ 
march, courage forsook them. Nerving them- 
selves for a last effort, they started again, and 
hope revived when they heard the sound of a 
horn. ‘They shouted to the top of their lungs, 
but the horn grew fainter and fainter, till all was 
silent. ‘They resumed their march, and after 
several hours threw themselves in despair on the 
top of the ‘* Descanso de los Extraviados.” Just 
as their last lamp began to flicker, one of the 
gentlemen scratched on the surface, “‘ There is no 
hope !” 

About ten o’clock at night, sixteen hours after 
they entered the cave, the sound of the horn 
again revived hope in their breasts. They shouted 
in return, and at last were able to distinguish the 
voices of the rescuing party. When these came 
to the spot, they found the three unfortunates 
half dead with hunger, fatigue and excitement, 
and it was not till near midnight that, with an 
awful shudder, they issued from the mouth of 
the cave. 

In their desperate rambles they picked up a 
small jar, of ancient form, with designs half ef- 
faced, and dating, probably, from the days of the 
Roman sway. This was given to Sefior Ferrenias, 
the genial proprietor of the inn, or Fonda, who 
treasures it highly, and has refused large offers 
for it. 

I had a needed rest while listening to this ac- 
count. Then I visited the Royal Saloon, a sump- 
tuous hall, with capricious galleries, columns 
bordered with filigree, walls that seem glazed. 
obelisks, David’s Throne, a cold, splendid, almost 
transparent seat that seems to await a monarch 
worthy to fill it. Then down a natural staircase, 
througk. narrow galleries, the guide leads the way 
to a vast expanse. 

The “Lago de las Delicias” (‘‘ Lake of De- 
light”) is before me, but I do not see it. There 


are interlacing columns, columns that seem to 
support the roof; it is not a dark cavern, but 
architecture of pale ivory, a subterraneous crypt 
of marvelous richness, the vision of an ideal 
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world that fancy has created, for though the 
forms are distinct, all is translucent, diaphanous, 
ethereal. It is a fairy palace of Arabian legend ; 
it is like nothing in nature, and disconcerts you. 

The guide strikes the water with his staff, till 
the ripples roll away. A shudder runs through 
the vision, and the whole edifice seems to sway. 
Then only do I distinguish the cold, deep, mo- 
tionless water, so transparent that it seems un- 
substantial and a mere atmosphere. It slumbers 
in silence without a ripple in this enchanted 
palace, no breath of air disturbing its placid sur- 
face. Above on earth, under the blue sky, in a 
torrent of light, the waves roll, the tiny stream 
laughs, sings and runs along, birds dip their 
wings in its water, insects skim along, glittering 
in all colors, gold, sapphire and ruby, to be re- 
flected from its mirror. A whole creation hums, 
and passes and views its countless forms. The 
mightier torrents roar, the great sea lifts up its 
voice. Here there is none of this. Darkness, 
silence, eternal sleep, amid a wealth of fairy-land, 
till a stray and feeble human torch casts a mo- 
mentary gleam. I could have spent hours watch- 
ing the effect of light from different points, each 
new Vision a dream of beauty, yet all real. The 
guide pointed out a stalagmite—a child standing 
with its head inchining slightiy toward its breast ; 
a vase on an elegant pedestal adorned with vines, 
in exquisite festoons, On the right, the vault 
forms a great arch from which drop stalactites of 
exquisitely delicate forms. Some of these almost 
touch the water, and reflected there, seem to go 
down; others actually enter the water. From it 
rise bizarre formations, bright crystallizations, 
clusters of tapering columns, cone-like masses, in 
groups and singly. Beyond this brilliant orna- 
mentation are openings into which the water ex- 
tends, and the labyrinth continues in the cold 
splendor of silent nights. 

We leave this elysian lake, this palace which 
must be the abode of some mysterious naiad or 
green-eyed fairy of Spanish legend. 

Soon we coms to a little lake to which fathom- 
less depth is ascribed, and which bears the name 
of Queen Esther’s Bath. 

Beauties begin to pall on me. Iam weary even 
of the fairy-lend, and I glance but a moment at 
Her Majesty’s sanctuary, which would have de- 
tained me longer had J not gazed in rapture 
on the Lake of Delights. This is the extreme 
explored point of the White Grotto. We retrace 
our steps past the Dosel, through the Salon del 
Descanso, pact the stone seat where the guide told 
me of the lost party. 

We follow long galleries; we tread a damp, 
narrow passage, and enter the Cave of the Bats, 
glistening with moisture, and still covered with 
the droppings of the creatures that give it the 








name, though they disappeared soon after the 
cave began to be much visited. 

The guide tells me that Don Fernando Mo- 
ragues, son of the proprietor, found in these drop- 
pings a blind ant, and in the same cave a strange 
long-legged spider, which, though an entomolo- 
gist himself, he could not trace in any other lo- 
cality. While trying to discover whether flies or 
other insects could be there to afford nourish- 
ment to the spider, a tiny fly lighted on his note- 
book, and it, too, was evidently blind, for, crawl- 
ing across the white page, it stumbled over the 
point of his pencil. 

We resume our march along the winding way, 
a stony route of dark defiles. At last we reach 
the ‘‘ Descent to Purgatory,” the roof upheld by 
monstrous columns, with great masses like giant 
fungus rising from the pale, ghostly soil. The 
walls at the side are rent by fissures that seem 
measureless in depth. 

In a few moments a feeble light appears 
through a crevice. We reach the vestibule. 
Light pours in waves through the entrance of 
the cave. We breathe freely, but, as we are drip- 
ping with perspiration, resume at once our outer 
garments, and prudently wait half an hour, to 
cool off gradually before we plunge into the up- 
per air. 

Another set of chambers, called the Caves of 
the Archduke Salvador, opens from this same 
vestibule, but they are dangerous, rarely visited, 
and insufferably hot.. I had no courage or in- 
clination to visit them. 

The sight of the blue sky, the brilliant sun, the 
sea, the cliffs, won me back to the world above. 
I left a strange, fantastic, sombre, almost tragic 
vision, and earth, full of light, was ravishing. I 
had seen enough of the underground, unchang- 
ing world, where all reposes in deep obscurity, 
and the organs of sight are useless. 

As we were about to resume qur road to Man. 
acor, the guide took me to the sea-shore and 
showed me a great portal yawning in the cliff, 
at the water’s edge, with a sort of watch-tower on 
the rocks above. He told me that it was an open- 
ing through which the caverns communicate with 
the sea. 

The water in the cave-lakes is very brackish 

near the sea, though fresh at some distance. 
When the wind blows from the land. the water 
on these lakes sinks, but rises when the sea-breeze 
sets in, 
_ Manacor, the nearest town to this remarkable 
cave, is, next to Palma, the largest place in Ma- 
jorca. It is a trading-place, with no remarkabie 
buildings. The views from which the illustra- 
tions ure made were photographed by magnesium 
light by Sefior Sellares and Sefior Fernando Mo- 
regues. 
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** THERE WAS SOME ONE IN THE ROOM—A WOMAN, WEARING A LOOSE WRAPPING-GOWN, OR PEIGNOIR, WHO STOOD AT 
THE WINDOW FARTHEST FROM MY BED, AND SEEMED IN THE ACT OF THROWING SOMETHING FROM IT.” 


THE WOMAN AT THE WINDOW. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Durtn@ one of my annual visits to London 
(where I usually spend a few weeks every Sum- 
mer) I went with some friends to visit the studio 
of a young and rising English artist, who was at 
work on the portrait of one of my companions. 
The master of the studio laid before us some 
portfolios containing sketches, drawings, studies, 
ete., those notes for future works which are 
always so interesting to lovers of art. The col- 
lection confided to me for inspection comprised, 

Vol. XX1X., No, 2—12. 


| chiefly, views of Norwegian scenery, studies of 


peasant costumes, compositions of future histor- 
| ical pictures, etc. At last I came across a draw- 
|ing that instantly riveted my attention. It was 
a rough pencil sketch, and represented merely the 
head of a woman in the prime of life, with marked 
but not uncomely features and disheveled hair. 
But what a countenance! Unbounded and un- 
bridled wickedness, triumphant in evil, and yet 
| blended with cruel and undying remurse, looked 
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from the eyes and was traced on every feature. 
The face was so dreadful, by reason of this awful 
expression, that it haunted me in my dreams for 
many a night after. I summoned the young 
painter (whom I will name Mr. Frederick Ives), 
and showing him the drawing, said : 

** Will you not tell me the history of this por- 
trait, Mr. Ives ?—for that it has a history I cannot 
for a moment doubt. Who and what was the 
original ?” 

He took the picture from my hand and replaced 
it in the portfolio, saying, in a whisper : 

“© Yes, I will tell you its story, which is a curi- 
ous one, but not now nor here. If you will come 
to see me to-morrow, I will satisfy your curiosity 
to the best of my ability.” 

I did not fail to accept the invitation, and the 
history then narrated to me I give in the words 
of the painter himself. ‘ 


“«T wo years ago,” he said, ‘‘ whilst on a sketch- | 


ing tour in Norway and Sweden, I chanced to 
make the acquaintance of an elderly English no- 
bleman, whose name I shall suppress. We trav- 
eled together for several weeks, and Lord X 
commissioned me to execute for him a series of 
illustrations for a history of his travels, which he 
meant to have printed for private circulation 
He professed himself well pleased with the man- 
ner in which I had carried out his ideas, and 
when we parted on board the homeward-bound 
steamer he gave me his card, saying: ‘I hope you 





will not fail to call on me as soon as you arrive in | 


London, as I have another commission to give 
you, and one of more importance ; that is, if you 
are not above making a copy of a first-class paint- 
ing.’ 

**So I did not fail to go see Lord X 
as I returned to London, and all preliminaries 
for the work he wanted me to execute were 
speedily arranged. The picture that he wished 
me to copy was one of Vandyke’s most famous 





as soon 


works, a noble family group, representing the | 
of the period (the reign of 
I joy- | 





Lord and Lady X 
Charles I.), with their three young sons. 
fully undertook the task, as, apart from the very 
handsome payment to be accorded to my labors, 


it was a liberal education for a young artist to | 


make such a careful study of so grand a work. 
The copy was to be painted at X——— Abbey, the 
family-seat in Warwickshire. 

“Tt was on a lovely afternoon, toward the end 
of July, that I arrived at X—— Abbey. The 


venerable mansion, built of graystone, in the | 
best style of Tudor architecture, looked grandiose | 


and imposing under the warm rays of the setting 
sun. One peculiarity about the edifice, which I 


did not fail to note, was the fact that the win- | 
dows were a great deal farther from the ground 
at the back than in front, the building having 





| she said, as she threw open the door. 


been erected on the side of an abrupt slope. This 
slope, just below the wall of tle house, had been 
paved with square stones which were overrun 
with ivy, all but a single spot about a yard in 
circumference, which showed a mass of bare 
stone amongst the surrounding verdure. A 
beautiful ancient garden, dating, as I was after- 
ward told, from the days of Queen Elizabeth, ex- 
tended for some distance behind the house. 

‘*] was so pleased with the aspect of this old gar- 
den, that when the housekeeper came to show me 
to the room prepared for me, which was situated 
on the front of the house, I preferred a petition 
that, if possible, I might exchange it for one over- 
looking that wilderness of flowers and fragrance, 
The old lady demurred for some moments, but 
finally declared that there was a bed-chamber on 
the third floor with the outlook that I desired, 
and if 1 would wait for awhile it could be pre- 
pared for me. So, after a comfortable dinner and 
a stroll through the grounds, Mrs. Hamley came 
herself to introduce me to my new quarters. 

***« We call this room the Green Garden-room,’ 
‘It nas 
not been used for some time, but I have always 
seen to having it thoroughly cleaned and well 


| aired,’ 


**Tt was a handsome room indeed, with win- 
dow-curtains and bed-hangings of old-fashioned 
green brocaded satin figured with wreaths and 
bouquets of roses. The furniture - coverings 
matched the hangings, and a quaint old escri 
toire and chest of drawers attracted my attentio 
by the artistic excellence of the*covering. The 
view from the windows, of which there were two, 
opening in the French fashion (that is say, like 
doors), with small, diamond-shaped panes of 
greenish glass set in a leaden lattice-work, was 
simply superb. 

“The next morning I commenced my copy of 
the Vandyke, and for several days nothing oc- 
curred to vary the monotonous tranquillity of my 
existence. 

“One evening, after I had been about a week 
at the abbey, I retired to rest rather later thaa 
usual, having been tempted to sit up by tho 
charms of a splendid moonlight night. I think 
it was nearly eleven o’clock when I made up my 
mind to go to bed. I extinguished my lamp, and 
fell asleep as soon as my head touched the pillow. 

**T do not think it was more than an hour later 
when I was startled broad awake, or at least so it 
seemed to me, by that inexplicable feeling of 
there being some one in the room. I rose toa 
sitting posture, and looked around. ‘There was 
some one in the room—a woman, wearing a loose 
wrapping-gown, or peignoir, who stood at the 
window farthest from my bed, and seemed in tne 
act of throwing something from i‘. Az i moved 





























she turned around, displaying to me a counte- 
nance of such fiendish malignity, combined with 
an expression of such boundless, remorseful and 
undying torture, that I shrank back in terror 
from the sight. Involuntarily I closed my eyes 
for a moment. When I reopened them the fig- 
ure was no longer there. I rose and lighted my 
lamp, and searched the room thoroughly. There 
was no one there, and indeed, the fact that I was 
in the habit of locking and bolting my door at 
night rendered the entrance of any flesh-and- 
blood intruder scarcely possible. 

‘But the window at which I had seen the fig- 
ure, and which I had closed before I went to bed, 
was wide open. I finally concluded that I had 
been suffering from an unusually acute attack of 
nightmare, and so, after awhile, contrived to 
compose myself, and slept quietly till morning. 

‘Some days had passed, and I had almost for- 


gotten my ghostly midnight intruder, when one | 


night the whole unpleasant experience was re- 
newed. I was again aroused suddenly from my 
slumbers, and again beheld that woman with the 
dreadful countenance standing at my window, in 
the act of throwing something out. This time it 
was not a moonlit night, yet I saw the figure, and 
above all the face, as perfectly as I had done on 
the former occasion—this time by a sort of pale, 
ghostly light that seemed to emanate from the 
spectre itself. I instantly sprang from my bed, 
resolved to investigate the matter thoroughly. At 
once the whole vision vanished, and I found my- 
self standing, dazed and -horrified, by the open 
window—open, though I had certainly closed it 
before going to bed. I looked out. Only the 
bare spot on the stones amid the ivy was visible 
in the starlight. 

“I decided not to remain any longer in an 
apartment frequented by so ghostly an intruder. 
I sought the housekeeper the next morning, and 
requested her to change my bed-chamber for the 
one that was first allotted to me, alleging as an 
excuse that I found the scent of the flowers in 
the old garden rather overpowering after night- 
fall. Mrs. Hamley made no objection to grant- 
ing my request, and I slept that night in a 
room removed as far as possible from my original 
quarters. But though I never saw the woman at 
the window again, her dreadful countenance 
haunted me. I made an accurate portrait of her 
from memory, and so contrived to do away with 
some portion of the original impression. 

‘No other incident of importance came to vary 
the tranquillity of my stay at the abbey, and a few 
weeks later I returned to London, having for- 
warded, according to orders, my completed copy 
of the Vandyke to Lord X , at his town-house. 

‘“*T received, a few days after my arrival, a lotter 
announcing the urrival of the picture, and con- 
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taining some flattering comments on my work, 
as well as an invitation to luncheon for a few 
days later. This invitation I accepted. On 
reaching the house in Grosvenor Square, I was 
shown into the library, a room of noble propor- 
tions, with the spaces between the book-cases 
adorned with family portraits. These I began 
to examine with interest. But what was my 
astonishment to behold amongst them an accu- 
rate likeness of my mysterious woman at the 
window, attired in the showy court costume of 
the reign of James II. Her features, so far 
from wearing the expression that had so horri- 
fied me in my midnight visitant, were marked 
by nothing more startling than the meaningless 
simper that the portrait-painters of the epoch 
usually bestowed on their female sitters, but the 
likeness was unmistakeble. I was still gazing at 
the picture when Lord X entered the room. 
I asked him if he could tell me anything about 
the original of the portrait. 

‘« «She was not exactly an honor to our family,’ 
was the answer. ‘The head of our house, at the 
accession of James II., was a widower with an 
only child, a boy three years of age. He married, 
some months later, a Miss Morden, who was a dis- 
tant relative of the infamous Judge Jefferies, and 
it was understood that the match was made to 
curry favor with the sovereign, whose tool and 
prime favorite the terrible cousin of the bride 
had already become. <A year after her marriage 
the new Lady X-—— gave birth to a son. She 
was a woman of unbounded ambition, unscrupu- 
lous, imperious and reckless, and from the mo- 
ment of her becoming the mother of a boy she 
hated with undisguised detestation her little step- 
son, as being the heir to the title and the estates. 

***¢Qne morning the servants were horrified to 
find at the base of the back wall of the house the 
shattered corpse of the poor little heir, he having 
apparently met his death by falling out of the 
window. ‘The matter was hushed up, and it was 
given out that the boy was subject to fits of som- 
nambulism, in one of which he must have climbed 
out of the window. But the Green Garden-room, 
under whose windows the body was found, is some 
distance frorm the nursery where the boy slept, 
and it was always thought that he met his fate in 
some way or another at the hands of his step- 
mother. If this were so, a terrible retribution 
was not long in overtaking the murderess. Her 














own child, for whose sake she had committed the 
crime (if, indeed, she had committed it), died 
within tho year, of some childish malady, and the 
wretched woman took to drinking large quanti- 
ties of usquebaugh and strong-waters, a practice 
that proved fatal to her in a very short time. A 
curious detail connected with the story is the 
fact that on the spot, on the stones beneath the 
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window, where the corpse of the child was found, ; an I had seen twice at the window of the Green 
no ivy nor moss has ever since been known to| Garden-room. He listened to my story with 


grow. Lora X 





went abroad and married a | much interest, and insisted upon sending forth- 


third time, and it is from this third wife that I | with to my studio for the sketch I had made 


am  descend- 
ed. The por- 
trait of the 
wicked _ step- 
mother is, as 
you may see, 
one of Knei- 
ler’s master- 
pieces. It was 
one painted 
imm e diately 
after her mar- 
riage, and in 
the dress she 
wore when she 
was presented 
at court.’ 
“At the 
conclusion of 
Lord X —— § 
narrative, I 
told him, in 
my turn, 
about the fig- 
ure of a wom- 
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pare it with Kneller’s portrait. The drawing was 
brought, and on examination the face was found | 
to be identical with that of the painting, although 


the expression was so widely different. You may | 


of the features of the apparition, so as to — 
| 
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S;HERE is in 
“The Life 
and Opinions 
of Tristram 


little picture 
which to us who have had 
the good fortune which was 
his, to see Provence, comes 
in the guise of an old friend. 
It starts the wheels of memory going, like some 
ancient music-box whose sweet tunes have been 
interrupted too long by the noise and bustle of 
every-day life. A picture of 
‘country green, 


” 


Dance and Provengal song and sunburnt mirth. 


The day’s work done, the swains and nut-brown 
maids dancing in the twilight to the musie of 
a lame youth’s pipe and song, who sings with his 
sister, who had “‘ stolen her voice from heaven,” 
the old roundelay: 
** Viva la joia! 
Fidon la tristessa !’ 


’ 








So while the shadows deepen the dance goes on ; 
“* joy.” sparkles in the maidens’ eyes while “ away 









Shandy” one | 


with care ” is on their lips, till Tristram finds him- | 


THE 


remember the success I had at the last exhibition 
of the Royal Academy with the picture I called 
‘Lady Macbeth’? It was merely a reproduction 
of my sketch of the woman at the window. The 
work was purchased by Lord X ” 
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self wishing or wondering why one cannot sit 
down in the lap of content there, and dance 
and sing and say his prayers, and go to heaven 
with the maiden at his side. 

He was neither the first nor the last, I am 
sure, who has had the same idea flash across his 
mind in the land of the Troubadours. He must 
be unimpressionable indeed who can look back 
upon the days spent there without feeling that 
its memory lingers as a perfume not entirely like 
any other of his life. 

Few lands of Europe have the associations of 
romance and legend of history and poetry reach- 
ing so far back toward the dawn of civilization as 
this. When the barbarian roamed over the spot 
where London stands the of Provence 
stood above the arrowy Rhone, and the vaulted 
halls rang with the minstrel’s song of love and 
chivalry. 

There seems to have been something in the cli- 
mate and life that produced singers as naturally 
in the south of France as the purple figs or grapes 
on the hill-side; and, what was better, an audi- 
ence to listen and reward the singer—the sun- 
shine that alone could ripen to the harvest the 
first tender leaves of growing poetry. 

It is hard for us nowadays to estimate just the 


castles 
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position of the Troubadour in those strange days | 


of the Middle Ages—in that state of civilization 
made up of the culture of the Romans on the one 
hand, and barbarism (always cropping through) 
on the other. It is harder still to estimate how 
great a réle the wandering minstrel played as a 
civilizer, traveling from one castle to another, 
singing his songs of heroic deeds and great en- 
deavor, or ‘‘ soothing the savage breast ” with his 
music while he dwelt in the castles of the ficrce 
barons. 

In the crash of the crumbling’Roman Empire, 
when even its language fell, like its palaces, before 
the march of the barbarians, it was the Trouba- 
dour who gathered up the fragments and welded 
them into a new speech—no rude patois such as 
prevailed around, but one perfect flower among 
the weeds;-an exotic in a land of intellectual 
barrenness and gloom ; a language that stood the 
wear and tear of centuries. 

Of their wide-spread influence one may form 
an idea by a quotation from one of them—Raimon 


Vidal—who says, in his treatise on the metrical | 


art: “* All Christendom, Jews and Saracens, the 
emperors, the kings, the dukes, the counts and vis- 
counts, the commanders, the vassals and knights, 
the citizens and the peasants, give their minds 
to singing and verse - making, by either singing 


themselves or listening to others. No place is so 


| 


deserted or out of the way that, so long as men | 


inhabit it, songs are not sung, either by single | 


persons or by many together. Even the shep- 
herds in the mountains know no greater joy than 
song. All good and evil things in the world are 
made known by Troubadours, and no evil talk 
that has once been put in rhythm or verse by a 
Troubadour fails to be repeated every day.” 

We may question the permanence given to evil 
talk, as set forth in the last sentence, but hope it 
refers rather to a caustic scoring of the evils of 
the times. That the Troubadours did not depre- 
One of 
them—Rambaut—declares with ingenuous candor 
that “no poet’s work since the time Adam ate 
the apple was worth the value of a turnip com- 
pared with his own.” We have more sympathy 
with Pierre Vidal, of whom an old biography 
says: “Ife sang better than any other poet in 
the world, and was the most foolish of men, for 
he believed everything to be just as it pleased 
to be.” 
was the type of the lady of Provence, so 


ciate their own efforts we are well aware. 


him, and as he would have it 

What 
praised 
the alba 
at night ? 


in impassioned song, at whose. window 
was sung in the morning and the serena 
Ilow does she fill the ideal set forth 
in the tender canzos of the time ? She does not 
appear to have been either a demure and moiest 
housewife or a strong- minded apostle of prog- 


ress. Her mission seems to have been ornamental : 


, 


she merely ‘‘ existed beautifully.” But her sweet. 
ness, her grace, her courtesy, made her a power 
among a people just emerging from barbarism. 
Like Longfellow’s exponent of young womanhood, 
she 
—‘* bore a lily in her hand ; 
Gates of brass could not withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 


In the “ Instruction to a Young Lady,” written 
by Amaneus des Escas in those times, a graceful 
courtesy was inculcated as the most important 
lesson of life. After due advice about personal 
adornment, he says, in a polite enthusiasm, ‘‘ Even 
the enemy of all your friends ought to find you 
civil-spoken.” 

Few of the ladies of Provence were fired with 
literary ambition. They contented themselves 
with being the subject of the Troubadours’ songs, 
without entering the lists of the singers. We can 
only discover fourteen women gifted with poctic 
fire, while the number of the Troubadours reached 
four hundred. 

In the songs of the Troubadours the fixed 
laws of rhythm form fetters of thought. The 
stream of poetry has such a narrow channel—it is 
banked in so straitly and rigidly—that there can 
be very little original bubbling, and we wonder 
its ripplings run to music at all. We must sup- 
pose that ‘‘ much fervor and freshness were sacri- 
ficed to the Moloch of form,” but it served as 
the harbinger of culture. The songs of the Trou- 
badour disappeared in the thirteenth century. In 
vain were golden primroses offered for successful 
Times were changed, and poetry was no 
longer king. In this century there has been a 
revival of the Troubadour in Provence. Jasmin 


songs, 


| the Barber received a gold crown for the poems 


which he humbly called ‘* Curl-papers,” and Fred- 
eric Mistral, with his fervent enthusiasm for old 
Provencal canzos, has formed a society of * Feli- 
bres” or poets of the Provencal language, to re- 
vive the curious metrical devices of the past. 
Far back of the stringed instrument of the jon- 


| gleur and the song of the’ Troubadour is the 


We remember it as we go 
down the sunlit streets to the bridge. How far 
removed seem those stirring days when a dragon- 
like monster of cannibal propensities, known as 
the Tarasque, devastated the neighborhood. The 
inhabitants were beginning to think that disercet 
flight was the better part of valor, when Mary 
and Martha, having sailed from Palestine in the 
most opportune manner, landed in France near 
the mouth of the Rhone, and in looking about for 
a permanent home, lighted on this monster-rid- 
den village. Hearing the facts from the terror- 
stricken people, Martha, being, as the old chron- 
icler puts it, ‘‘as courageous as she was saintly,” 
started out alone to conquer the dreadful creature. 


legend of Tarascon. 
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With no other weapon than a cross she overcame 
him, and binding him with her girdle, led him 
back to the town. From that point he drops out 
of history, only bequeathing the name of Tarascon 
to the town, and figuring in the yearly festival. 
Then a huge monster of painted canvas is carried 
through the streets to commemorate the past 
deliverance. 

Strange to say, the good people of Tarascon 
having been delivered from their monster, pro- 
ceeded to venerate its memory. They had a won- 
derful effigy of him that was lost in the first Revo- 
lution. The people of Arles besieged Tarascon 
and burnt the Tarasque. For many years, says 
the legend, no brave citizen of Tarascon ever 
bade his child good-night without the admoni- 
tion: “ Little one, repeat this—‘I shall always 
remember those knaves of Arles that burned our 
Tarasque.’” 

The saintly deliverer sleeps in her church, and 
her shrine is gorgeous with colored marbles and 
irescoes. There is a subtle drowsiness in the air. 
The noise and tumult of business never disturb its 
memories. The poor old castle by the river, the 
Chateau of King René, seems to feel its unhappy 
old age. It pays a sad penalty for resisting time 
so bravely. Thieves occupy its deserted royal 
chambers. The old Court of Love is now a police- 
court, and the argot of criminals is heard where 
once the romaunt of the Troubadour resounded. 
The poor castle has an air about it of having seen 
better days. It does not seem quite at ease amid 
the more modern structures around, It can never 
enjoy even a visit from a ghost of its youth, for I 
am sure no self-respecting spook would conde- 
scend to haunt the present occupants. 

The people of Tarascon take a certain pride in 
their prison, and apparently desire to keep it well 
filled. The gens-d’armes, basking like lizards in 
the sun, have the enthusiasm and pertinacity of 
hotel-runners in striving to find new guests, I 
remember the disappointed look of the one who 
pretended to read my passport. He had arrested 
us with an imperative “ Ou allez- vous, mes- 
sieurs ?” After gazing at the passport, of which 
he could not read a word, he reluctantly allowed 
us to go on. 

Beaucaire is just across the river, and we went 
there for lodging. The flies and the Rhone are 
the only things thoroughly and always awake in 
this ‘land of rust and ruin and gold!” I know 
of no river in Europe that gives one such an im- 


pression of joyousness as this, bubbling and danc- | 
As it foams | 


ing along on its way to the sea. 
about the bridge-piers, curling and eddying in 
swirls, it reminds me of a hurrying foreign tour- 
ist rushing through this land of laziness. 

No one in Beaucaire can long remain in igno- 
rance of the great historic fair that is held there 











every year. The inhabitants date everything to 
or from the fair, and wait between times. The 
hotel was a constant reminder of it, with its great 
empty dining-room and long corridors of vacant 
rooms. It was a strange old place, that hotel, 
presided over by two aged ladies who wore black 
silk caps. ‘They seemed to have grown old with 
the place. Their faces were yellow as parchment, 
and lined like a map. The kitchen was close by 
the entrance. The fire-place was as large as the 
rooms at a sea-side hotel. The arrangements for 
cooking involved so many iron bars and chains, 
that it looked like a torture-chamber. But the 
cook was there, all in white, and his copper ves- 
sels shone like gold. 

‘There is not muck to detain the traveler,” as 
guide-books would say, “in this town.” There is 
the usual number of narrow streets branching out 
at random—cafés where men muse over empty cups 
by the hour, and womer sit and gossip in quaint 
groups in the door-ways. There is a charming 
walk terraced along the river, and the deserted 
fair- ground is not, like our own, a great bure 
place with a race-track, but a fine park with 
picturesque old trees which have grown bent and 
gnarled with watching the annual bargainings of 
the ever-changing crowds and babel of tongues. 

Above, looking down from steep rocks, is all 
that is left of the old Castle of Beaucaire. It 
had a tempestuous youth. Time and time again 
has it repelled the invader, or fallen into his 
hands. But now it has peace in its old age. Be- 
ing past all mcdern use, it has not had to submit 
to.the degradation of its neighbor in Tarascon. 
It is only a picturesque feature in the landscape. 
No one inhabits it now. Only bats, and a prehis- 
toric gardien one meets strolling about its crum- 
bling walls. One tower alone stands out against 
the sky in all its former grandeur. It rears itself 
with a defiant might and magsiveness, with an 
apparent scorn of time, while it compares notes, 
doubtless, with its neighbor across the river upon 
the decadence of chivalry. 

One cannot visit these two towns without re- 
marking more than once how placidly evéry one 
seems to take life—how the inhabitants seem to 
glide down the stream gently, with little effort 
and great content. Are they merely lazy, or are 
they true philosophers ? Is it better to strive and 
toil—to pile up money for some one else to spend, 
or to rest ? Rest, and plenty of it. To sit by the 
hour at one of those little tables before the many 
cafés, looking vacantly at the cup of coffee and 
thinking. Thinking what a pleasant world it is— 
if one don’t have to work. 

Of all strange places in Provence, Les Baux is, 
perhaps, the strangest ; and the road that leads 
up to it is quite in keeping. It winds through a 
narrow valley, with bare gray cliffs on either hand 
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—bare, save for little tufts of rosemary, box and 
lavender. Bowlders are strewn about as though | 
it had once been the battle-ground of Titans. As | 
we go on and climb higher, vegetation nearly 
ceases ; the precipices and peaks, carved by cent- 
uries of weather, loom up in all sorts of grotesque 
shapes—in columns and towers and bridges, into 
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A COURT-YARD AT LES BAUX. 


giant faces of men and animals. It is a scene set | 
for Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” and the peasants name it | 
rightly the Val d’Enfer. When you reach the | 
height, before you lies the town—a ville en mono- 
lithe, high upon its crag, which, with its artificial 
fortifications added to its natural ones, must have 
been impregnable. The fortress-walls are gone 
now: the strength of them frightened that pious 
old despot, Louis XI., so they were destroved. 


| castle. 





There is a peculiarity of the stone hereabouts 
which, aside from its natural advantages, prob- 
ably caused the first inhabitants to choose Les 
Baux as a place of residence. When first eut 
it is extremely soft, of about the color of light- 
brown sugar. So soft is it, that stones for build- 
ing posts, etc., are sawed out just as you might 
cut them out of cheese. 
The original settlers were 
: not slow in perceiving the 
advantage of digging out 
a room in the cliff-side 
and using the materials 
to form the front of their 
dwelling, so that many of 
the oldest houses are 
partly caves half in and 
half out of the cliff. 

But soon they became 
more prosperous. New 
people came, streets were 
laid out, the caves were 
forsaken. A castle was 
built upon the summit, 
and the great lords of Les 
Baux made their strong- 
hold known and feared 
the land over. From their 
castle they could look far 
out over the country— 
over Arles toward the sea 
and the marshes, the fly- 
ing river and the castles 
of their foes. They were 
an eagle race, the old 
seigneurs. Tradition said 
they were descended from 
one of those earliest of 
Christians, the three Magi 
who followed the star to 
the manger at Bethlehem, 
and they adopted it on 
their coat of arms in 
memory of the past and 
faith in the future. So 
for many years the star 
with its sixteen rays 
flashed out with lurid 
splendor over the land. 
Their wars were endless, 
and their history is a catalogue of bloodshed. 
But yet they seem to have been able to turn aside 
to the gentler aspects of life; to go from pillage 
and rapine to listen to song and story. The 
ladies of the family, too, were celebrated for 
their great beauty. Many a one was chosen by 
the Troubadours of the time as their ideal, and 
the fame of her loveliness carried from castle to 
These songs, chanted from town to town, 
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left it, never to return. Year 
by year solitude claimed it 
more and more for its own ; 
Cia tne houses gradually fell in 
ruins, grass grew in the 
streets, and it became the 
strange, deserted city of the 
Middle Ages that it remains 
did for the belles of Les Baux what the modern | to-day. There are now but thirty people, I be- 
photographer does for the professional beauty. | lieve, in the whole place that once was so populous. 

So life went on in Les Baux, and it grew| Long, ruined streets, overgrown with grass and 
large and prosperous. 
Through all Provence 
the beauty of its wo- 
men—the Baux belles, 
as it were—was known 
like the prowess of 
its men. 

The names of the 
former that have come 
down to us sound 
like a verse from Vil- 
lon’s Ballade of the 
ladies of old time, 
quaint as the time 
and country they lived 
in. Alixe, Berangére, 
Clairette, Etiennette, 
Adelasie, Isabeau— 
where are they ? 
Gone like the snows 
of yester-year, like the 
roses they wore. But 
a strange fate was in 
store for the city, 
which gives it its chief 
interest to-day, and 
makes it unique 
among its fellows. 
When it had passed 
the zenith of its glory, 
a strange restlessness 
seems to have taken 
possession of the peo- 


TARASCON AND THE CHATEAU OF KING RENE, FROM BEAUCAIRE. 
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weeds, speak mutely of the past; rows of crum- 
bling houses line the way; here, only a carven 
window; there, a turret or a single column; 
gaunt, roofless skeletons of lordly manor - halls 
where only the bats live. Here are the remains 
of an old banquet-hall, with huge chimney-piece, 
carved and massive, but the hearth-stone has been 
cold for centuries, and no wandering minstrels 
save the birds come singing at the gate. 

One house in the town is an exception to the 
rule. The ‘‘ Maison de la Palette” it is called, 
and while one of the largest of the existing 
houses, it is still habitable. Knowing the limited 
accommodation of the little hotel, some artists of 
St. Remy took it, and turned it into a home for 
the knights-errant of the brush and pencil. It is, 
as I said, a very large house. There are rooms 
innumerable to explore, with huge chimney-pieces 
and dark old oak ceilings ; casement windows with 
little leaded panes, and curious old hinges with 
no modern imitation about them. Just the place, 
in fact, to delight the soul of the artist. It is 
the sort of place he would like to live in; and the 
best of it is, this is just what he may do. He may 
stay there as long as he likes, and pay nothing. 
All that is asked, is that when he goes he shall 
leave a sketch to be hung upon its walls as a 
souvenir. What evenings in Bohemia come back 
to me as I write, when laughter and song again 


woke the echoes and frightened the ghosts so long | 


accustomed to having it all their own way—even- 
ings when ‘the old walls took on some of their 
youthfulness, and seemed to echo back the all- 
prevalent gayety. There we sat, heedless as 
humanity, reading no sermon in the crumbling 
stones about, save as they were good for artistic 
purposes ; among half-finished pictures, sketch- 
ing paraphernalia and the incense of smoke, 
comparing notes and generally at peace with the 
world, that at any rate was far away. 

‘‘Invite them all,” said M. H , who is fa- 


18 








—s 


nificent golden hair, wonderfully long, silky, and 
in color like woven sunshine. I know not what 
legend has the most adherents regarding the story 
of its owner. There are plenty to choose from. 
The hotel-keeper went so far as to rename his 
Hotel of the Golden Hair in its honor. But of one 
thing they seem to be unanimous, that it once 
belonged to a princess of the house of Baux, who, 
etc., etc. Since there is a choice, I prefer to think 
it was the most wonderful of them all, Passe- 
rose, whose fame comes in no indistinct tones 
down the corridors of time. 

It is not very far from Les Baux to Arles, and 
the changing beauties of the road there abridge 
the distance still more. You go down the zig- 
zag road into the valley below, while all the in- 
habitants of the town watch you from the ruined 
ramparts, and shout you ‘‘ Bon voyages !”—- past 
the pretty little pavilion where tradition asserts 
was once held the Court of Love, and faithless 


lovers were punished; then out into the open 


country, between rows of fig-trees, the branches 
weighed down with purple fruit ; past silver-gray- 
green olive groves or trim vineyards ; past ruins 
on the hills or clumps of willows by the running 
brooks ; past the gray old ruins of the Monastery 
of Montmajor; and before you know it, Arles, 


| the ‘‘ Rome of Gaul,” is just ahead of you, with 
| the tower of St. Trophime rising above the roofs 


of the houses, and many another belfry to keep it 
company. 

** Arles,” says our guide-book, ‘‘is celebrated, 
and justly so, for the beauty of its women, its 
Roman remains and Romanesque architecture,” a 


combination of attractions which gave additional 


| 


ther of this gem of ideas ; ‘* but remember only | 


artists.” 

“What! not even one of our American mill- 
jionaires ?” 

‘« No, not for his millions,” he answered, with a 
laugh. ‘Que voulez-vous? Artists must have 
some recompense.” 

I cannot say good-by to Les Baux without men- 
tioning one incident that happened there not 
many years ago, which set all the inhabitants 
(though there are so few) speculating and making 
legends where such things flourish so abundantly. 
Some workmen were digging under the floor of 
the old church, when they came upon a coffin. 
Such things are of not infrequent occurrence. But 
what was strange in this case, was that it had been 
that of 2 young girl. Everything that could 


lead to identification was gone, all but her mag- 


interest to the first glimpse seen through the trees, 
and perhaps made our pulses quicken a little, 
wondering what was. in that still unknown place 
beyond — whether the architecture was really so 
remarkable. Now that I know whereof I speak, 
I can say that in no respect was it a disappoint- 
ment. In nowise had the guide-book exaggerated 
or flattered. 

Arles is, in fact, the epitome of all that is pict- 
uresque in Provence. Nowhere else are the streets 


so narrow, the remains of Roman occupation so 
| plentiful, and the fancies of Romanesque archi- 


| 
| 


| here. 


tecture so exuberant. ‘The pretty maidens come, 
as in Calderon’s time, to draw water from the 
well. The Parisian bonnet is not the fashion 
They cling to the cap of silk as they do to 
their language, and they are prouder of being Ar- 
lésiennes than of aught else. We were converted 
to the guide-book’s opinion as we watched the 
beauties troop by in the Place de la République. 
What a splendid array of them we saw one night 
in the dress-circle at the Folies Arlésiennes, 
where the society belles of this ‘‘ Rome of Gaul” 
held their court. The theatre was not gran( st 
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all, and the acting was poor; but ah! Jeanne, 
Jeannette and Jeanneton, I can see you still with 
faces such as the Troubadours sung of in the old 
times ; with heads such as Raphael painted in his 
dreams of fair women ; with your grace and beauty 
undimmed and unchanged since the days when 
Rome’s great empire looked on Provence as the 
brightest jewel in her diadem of power. 

A quaint old street with an arched door-way, 
bearing a shield of some forgotten noble upon it, 
leads to one of the most attractive places of the 
town. Through that portal we enter the old 
Cloister of St. Trophime, so restful and quiet a 
place that it seems no wonder many preferred its 
peace and sunshine to the buffets of the world 
outside. The visitor may muse unmolested and 
wander as he will. There is an unobtrusive and 
toothless old gardien, who inhabits a dark cell 
at one corner, and is generally engaged in eating. 


He is proud of the cloister, and takes all praise as | 


a personal compliment. I found, however, that 
his keenest interest was in the fact that strangers 
sometimes desired the place lit up by fire-works, 
and he had a monopoly of sale. His memory 
only comprehended the names of those who had 
caused these grateful illuminations, as well as 
the amount they had spent. When he discovered 
that we were not enthusiastic over such matters, 
we fell in his estimation, and he went back to 
browse in his lair. 

The adjoining Church of St. Trophime, more 
especially the door-way, is one of the chief won- 
ders of the town, and one of the finest specimens 
of its time you will find anywhere. The architect, 
freed from the trammels of Rome in architecture 
as well as government, broke loose from the can- 
ons of classic art and gave his fancy full sway. 
Taking all he wished from the dead style, com- 
bining bits in his new creation, adapting, im- 
proving to his wants, the architect of those early 
days, with all the pent-up force of his imagina- 
tion which classic rules had forced him to stifle, 
went to work to bring order out of chaos, and cre- 
ate a phenix from the ashes. How well he suc- 
ceeded we in America have learned to appreciate 
80 aptly, by taking his ideas and elaborating them, 
that there is no need to speak here. One feature, 
however, the deeply recessed door, with its col- 
umns set at an angle as varied moldings in the 
archway, is especially worthy of notice, and this 
door-way of St. Trophime is one of the best ex- 
amples. ‘To the architect of the Romanesque is, 
I think, due the discovery of how large a part 
light and shadow had to do in the beauty of the 
finished edifice. The Romans knew it, to be sure, 


but in another manner—in broad masses and full 
tones, rather than in the complex system of mold- 
ings which is the great characteristic of the later 
style. A love of the grotesque is another symptom 


of the change which the architect of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries especially delighted in—a 
profusion of monsters, such as never were or could 
be, figure in all the ornament of the time. But 
they are always more fantastic than horrible, with 
a humorous expression in their strange features. 
So in the church-door of St. Trophime the humor- 
ous fancy of the designer is never absent ; even 
in his statues of saints it crops out irrepressibly. 
On one side of the frieze the just are going to 
paradise, while on the other Satan is dragging 
his prey down by a rope. Nothing can equal the 
expression of fiendish glee on the features of His 
Satanic Majesty as he pulls on the rope like a fish- 
erman making a good haul. The many saints in 
the niches wear a beatific smirk, while over all the 
wealth of imagination runs riot in scroll and ara- 
besque, acanthus and fret. 

What receptions I used to hold of an after- 
noon while sketching that same old door-way! So 
thronged they were, that often it was difficult to 
see my subject. How the merits of this or that 
other building were discussed volubly by the 
spectators ! I must not fail to draw this or that— 
which was really of the most remarkable. I stood 
all this like a stoic, and refused to budge, till one 
day the whole poultry market encamped about 
me, and the air became so filled with feathers and 
loud-voiced bargainings that I was obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 

Another of my favorite haunts was the old 
Cemetery of Aliscumps—the old Roman burying- 
ground of Elysii Campi, or Elysian Fields. It 
was one of the most noted in Europe, and long 
after Roman dominion had passed away it was 
still the scene of many a funeral. It extended for 
miles around, and was ornamented with number- 
less chapels in honor of the saints. 

Ah! we have changed all that now. It is 
shrunken to small dimensions,, A long, grass- 
grown avenue lined with sarcophagi, and the old 
ruined Chapel of St. Honorat at the end. The 
myriad oid stone coffins have furnished the peas- 
ants with ready-made watering-troughs for miles 
around, but hundreds of them still line thé way, 
weed-grown and coverless, nameless and uncared 
for. 





The world goes on. The feasts of to-day are 
on the tombs of yesterday. In the Summer even- 
ings lovers come here, and sitting on the empty 
houses of the forgotten dead, learn sweeter les- 
sons than time or tomb can teach them; or by 
the sculptured gate-way young men and maidens 
in the twilight move in the old-time measures of 
the farandole, the national dance of fair Pro- 
vence. 

Still another thing peculiar to the country de- 
serves mention, which one may see in all its glory 
| in Arles—the ‘‘ Course aux Taureaux,” literally, 


| 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, ARLES, 


a race with bulls, but the name hardly conveys an | It was in the old Roman amphitheatre we saw 
idea of the sport. It is the French equivalent for | this peculiarly Provengal pastime, which added 
the Spanish bull-fight, the modern survival of the | not a little to the general effect. It seemed 
gladiatorial combats which delighted the ances- | strange to be in this self-same circus that for 
tors of the present audience, and now grown very | more than a thousand years had ministered to 
harmless in the evolution of civilization. | the changing pleasures of the people, now crum- 


CHAPEL OF 8ST. HONORAT, ALISCAMPS—THE OLD ROMAN CEMETERY. 
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DOOR OF ST. TROPHIME, ARLES. 
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FRASCUELIO, ON HIS WAY TO THE ARENA. 


bling and grass-grown, but still in a green old age, 
and taking the same place in modern life it occu- 
pied in the old. 

All the world goes to the ‘‘ Course aux Tau- 
reaux,” says my landlady’s daughter. So, of 
course, I go too. She, by the way, rather looks 
down on Provencal things, compared with Pari- 
sian, and prefers Offenbach or Lecocq to the old 
songs of the Troubadours ; but she cannot resist 
the fascinations of the course—the real test of 
the true Provengale. The time for beginning is 
duly announced by the band promenading the 
principal streets, and soon the inhabitants, with 
one accord, begin to hasten toward the place. 
Gradually the immense oval begins to fill. How 
wonderful it is to us, whose country dates as 
it were from yesterday, to sit here and watch, as 
they enter, the direct descendants of those who 
once watched the gladiators die, so long ago. So 
that it is perhaps the audience that interests us 
more than all else, more even than the renowned 
bull Frascuello, who is the feature of the after- 
noon, and whose characteristics are so graphically 
set forth in the programme with all the exuber- 
ance of metaphor and flowery simile which distin- 
guishes the gentleman of the midi from the true 
Parisian. 

The delight in the sport seems general. 
gouty old gentleman is helped by a servant with 
a camp-stool to a point where he shall miss noth- 
ing. Mothers, with red-faced babies swathed like 
mummies, are perched about on the crumbling 
Roman walls, deeply absorbed in the scene. Sol- 
diers, who enjoy it always at half-price, are every- 
where, and add color to the picture. Bevies of 





A | 


between the acts, and keep up the 
town’s reputation for beauty. The small 
boy, the same the world over, darts here 
and there and everywhere, and the show 
begins. 

It is not hard to understand. A bull, 
with a rosette or cocarde tied firmly be- 
tween the horns, is turned in. All one 
has to do is to snatch it off, and a prize 
of a certain number of francs is the re- 
ward, All this sounds easy enough, and 
sometimes looks so, but the animal ob- 
jects strongly to any familiarity, and 
sometimes the long, sharp horns come 
closer than is agreeable to the contest- 
ant. No one suffered that day. Fras- 
cuello was doomed, at last, to have his 
cocarde snatched from him, and the 
victor, holding it aloft, received the 
rapturous applause of his audience. The 
bull, suddenly become a nobody, his oc- 
cupation gone, trots around the arena, 

wondering, perhaps, at the sudden 

| change, and what it is ail about. Then an old 

| bull, called the Domptouille, is let in. He is not 

courageous ; his one idea is to get away from thie 

yelling crowd, back tothe quiet of his stall. After 

many attempts in that direction he espies a com- 

rade, and joins him, and together they come back 

| to the door. This time all is open, for it is to 
bring the other away that the second is sent in, 

Then the dusk begins to settle down on the 
ancient place, the show is over, the musicians 
pack up their instruments, the rheumatic drum- 
mer gives one last tattoo, and the crowd surges 
out through the archway, back to home and 
dinner. 

But the mistral brought our stay in Arles to an 
end. It is one of the few things in Provence that 
has no friends, and can find no one to defend it. 
An abominable wind that comes sweeping down 
the Rhone valley, and reminds one that all is not 
song and sunburnt mirth; a wind that goes 
through to your bones and stays there; that 


makes your teeth chatter and fills your eyes and 
mouth with dust; that finds every crack in the 
house, and enters; that shakes the shutters and 


blows as though Satan were working the bellows 
on purpose to make people swear in their help- 
lessness and discomfort. 

So, after waiting some days to see whether the 
enemy would be content with a three-days stay— 
it is always of three, six or nine days’ duration— 
we started for St. Gilles, feeling, however, that no 
other town could quite take the place of Arles in 


| our hearts. We had a stout fellow-traveler who 


scoffed at our regret. 
** Arles—bah !” he said, snapping his fingers. 
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Par permission de M. te Maire. ‘‘It is nothing —no business there. Now, 
: 9 Rheims. There is a place, if you like.” 
ARENES Wy AR LES We regretted we had not seen Rheims and 
Direction do M. Clear MAROGER its great cathedral. 





‘¢ The cathedral—bah ! that’s not much; but 


Dimanche 7 Octobre 1SSS the cellars, ah! they are wonderful! Miles 


and miles filled with bottles —champagne— 


millions of bottles! That is a sight. One 
CR AN )) E () (I) R \ I cellar is fourteen miles long. Figure to your- 
DE 


self—fourteen miles!” 





From such ideas the landscape we were go- 
ing through was a relief; we had entered the 
strange salt marshes of the Camargue, now 
turned from desolation into fruitful fields, but 
with many patches of water here and there, all 
level as a billiard-table. Finally, St. Gilles 





de la manade MAROGER, du Cailar comes in sight, and soon we are at the station, 
composée de trois ternens et de trois taureaux croises-e:pagnols tenommés not altogether unhappy in parting with our 


Philistine fellow-traveler. 

St. Gilles is one of those places one sees no- 
where else save in Southern France. .A dingy, 
sleepy town, if you like, pervaded with tha‘ 
sense of rest so prevalent here, but abounding 
in picturesque bits, old archways and houses, 
and, above all, remarkable for its great church. 
Everything else in the place fades to insig- 


\ nificance before it. The ‘ Romanesque house” 
(hl is nowhere ; the glory is the church. 





Here, even more than at Arles, has the imag- 
ination and originality of the designer run riot. 
Columns stand out from the face of the wall ; 
the deep-recessed archways reach their highest 
development ; carved lions, mythical monsters, 


2S 


Noms cs taureaux (1 ordre de Ja cou'se; 


4. Course d'un ternen : 
2, Course du taureau Angel Pastor, poftant une cocarde de 15 Irancs 3 


©. Course dun tarnen, portedt ene cocarile Ge 46 francs ; peer from the foliage and tracery; saints, mild- 
. ; ne 

ect di mena. faced and stern, look out from their niches 

§, Comses de JameexDanrens among the acanthus-leaves. The symbols of 


the Evangelists appear. It is, in fact and ir. 
effect, something that baffles description in its 
variety and wealth of detail. 

Ah, me! it was our last memory of Pro- 
vence. It was like leaving the feast before it 
was half over, to hurry away, while the vine- 


croisé espagnol, ‘portarit, sur la téle, wne cocarde de 200 francs vards were gay with gold and purple fruit, 


: ee saa from the olive-clad hills, the tall poplars—to 
— see it all melt away into the distance, while 
Les Crochets sont tolérés the joyous Rhone sped swiftly from us into the 

Les courses des laureaux cocardiers seront de vingt minutes, land of dreams. 


Les cocardes tombees & lerre n’élant pas bonnes, ne seronl pas payees, - 
Les cocardes ne pourront éire enlevées qu’dla distance de 3 metres des barricades, 





THE LADIES OF LONG AGO. 


La course sera annoncée par un tour de ville fait par la musique 
By FRANGOIS VILLON, 


9 TTR AY ATR TEL me to what region 1.0Wt 
Is Flora, the fair Roman, gone ? 


gui remplira les intermides em jouant des airs gais et de brillants allegroa Where lovely Thais’ hiding-place, 
—_——_ ° Her sister in each charm and grace. 
La course commencera A 3 heures. — Porles ef bnreaux a 2 heures Where is Bertha? Alixe? She 
pleas 


Who Le Mayne held gallantly ? 
Echo, let thy voice awake, 


Délense est faile de mallraiter les Janreaux el aux enfants de descendre dans Gee eibeisieetes en thn: 
Yarene ; la Direction ne repond d'ausun accident. 





Priv a’ nirée : Hommes, 50 ¢. ; Dames, Mililaires non gradés et Enfants, 25 c 


Answer, where does beauty go ?— 
PROGRAMME OF SPORTS IN THE ARLES ARENA. Where is fled the south wind’s snow? 
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THE LAND OF THE LUTE.— FRONT OF CHURCH, ST. GILLES.—SEE PAGE 181, 
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CAPTAIN PETER. 
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‘IN THE SHELTER OF A NEIGHBORING ROCK I ESPIED CAPTAIN PETER'S DAUGHTER, AND THE BLACK WOMAN 


SAPPHO.” ... 


‘* HE STOOD UNCOVERED, HOLDING A COCKED, GOLD-LACED HAT IN ONE HAND.” 


CAPTAIN PETER. 


By Ertra W. PIERCE, 


I, PenELore Coie, and commonly called Aunt 
Penny, of the town of Lynn, in this year of our 
Lord 1825, do solemnly declare that the story I 
am about to tell is an honest statement of facts, 
and no delusion, nor nightmare born of fear, as 
some light-minded people have currently reported. 

I saw Captain Peter with my own eyes. I lived 
barely a mile from the Barrow—that dreary old 
house on Lynn Beach, built in colony times, and 

Vol. XXIX., No. 2—13. 





pretty much gone to rack and ruin when Captain 
Peter leased it for a dwelling-place. 

The Lord only knows what sort of life that man 
had led in his youth. When he came to the Bar- 
row he was gray and old, shaky on his legs, and 
ugly beyond belief. His sharp eyes rolled wick- 
edly under his bushy brows; he wore gold rings 
in his ears, and a tremendous scar, like a sabre- 
cut, seamed one cheek from temple to chin. 
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‘* Bless me !" I said to my nephew, John CGra- 
ham, first mate of the /'lying Dutchman, that 
voyaged “twixt Salem and the West India ports, 
‘that man would make a good figure-head for a 
pirate craft !” 

John told me that he had the 
Fiying Dutchman at Port Royal, Jamaica, just 
as the vessel was making ready to put out to sea, 


come aboard 


With him was a young daughter, lovely as a 
princess, and a female servant, bent with age, 
and black as a In great haste Captain 
Peter had taken passage for the trio to Salem, 
He had little luggage, but, as it seemed, plenty 
of money. He was English - born 
swore from morning till night in that language ; 
but his daughter bore a French name—Ninon. 
Though a creature of the tropics, she was as white 
as snow, and her hair swept to her knees, like 
yellow silk, when loosed from the comb. John 
Graham fell in love with her on the voyage from 
Jamaica, and I, for one, could never blame him. 
The girl was a born beauty, and as sweet and gen- 


sloe. 


at least, he 


tle as she was fair to look upon. 

‘* Whatever brought Captain Peter to live over 
here at Lynn ”” I said to John. 

‘* Maybe,” answered my nephew, ‘ he doesn’t 
care to encounter the foreign sailors who throng 
Essex Street and the wharves of Salem; he might 
run afoul of old I fancy the man 
has reasons for seeking retirement, and the Bar- 
row possesses two prime attractions—it is five 


mates there, 


miles or more distant from Salem, and it stands 
cheek-by-jowl with the sea. An old salt dislikes 
to go beyond sound of the tides, you know.” 

“John, I’m not much pleased with your Cap- 
tain Peter.” 

He laughed. He was a bold, good-looking young 
fellow, with an eye like a hawk, and a brave, gen- 
erous heart beating under his sailor-jacket. 

**'The West India ports abound in such charac- 
ters,” he answered. ‘It is not wise to inquire 
into the past lives of some men that you’ meet at 
Kingston and Santa Cruz. Never mind the cap- 
tein, Aunt Penny. For my sake,” and the blood 
burned smoky-crimson in his bronze cheek, ‘I 
want you to go to the Barrow, and establish some 
sort of acquaintance with that little girl Ninon.” 

** For your sake, John ?” I queried, ‘“* Ah, I 
sce how it is. You've lost your heart to the West 
Indian, and her father will have nothing to do 
with you.” 

‘ That’s about it !” acknowledged John, sadly. 
‘Captain Peter, amiable man ! threatens to carve 
me with a sheath-knife, if | attempt to cross his 
threshold. To tell the truth, I’ve not been able 
to exchange a word with the poor child since she 
stepped ashore at Salem. Sappho, the negress, 
guards the Barrow gate, and delivers all my ten- 
der messages to the cold captain. 
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| fond of the lad. 





Penny, you are a shrewd woman—give me a little 
help, will you not? Make yourself an entering 
wedge over there at the Barrow.” 

“Tl try, John,” I answered, for I was very 
So the next day I put on my 
puce-colored cardinal and silk bonnet, took my 
scent-bag and my turkey-tail fan, and started for 
the Barrow. 

It was an old wooden house, built just aboy 
the beach. At that time the spot was unspeak- 
ably lonely ; no other dwelling stood near. ‘The 
garden was full of trees, and surrounded by a 
high wall. To the right lay the rocky pastures 
of the two Nahants; to the left stretched that 
part of the town known by the Indian name of 
Swampscott. A path of pebbles led me to a stout 
gate, taller than my own head. I tried to push 
it open, but it was fast. I knocked with the 
handle of my turkey-tail fan. Some strange sea- 
bird, disturbed by the noise, rose screaming from 
a tree in the garden, and soared off toward the 
shining bay. 

I knocked again. 

Directly a pair of male legs came stumping 
along a flagged walk on the other side of tie 
wooden barrier, and a hoarse voice roared out: 

‘** Who the deuce are you, and what do you want 
here id 

**T am Miss Penny Cole,” T answered, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘ and I want to see Captain Peter and his 
daughter. Have the goodness, to open the gate.” 

The voice bade me go to a place that I don't 
care to mention. 

** Excuse me, sir,” said I, ‘‘I am traveling, | 
trust, in a contrary direction, Being your neigh- 
bor, I have come to make your acquaintance, after 
the fashion of all civilized New England folks.” 

A bolt snapped, and the gate swung back, In 
the opening stood Captain Peter. 

In one hand he held a horse-pistol. is eyes 
were twinkling like glass beads. The gold rings 
glistened in his ears, and the scar that I have 
before »mentioned gave a distorted look to his 
whole weather-beaten face. Never did eyes be- 
hold a more unprepossessing party since ‘Thomas 
Veal sailed up Saugus River to bury treasure at 
Dungeon Rock. He pointed the pistol straight 
at my head. 

‘Sheer off, old girl!” he cried, “ or Ill blow 
you out of water !” 

‘*Sir,” said J, “I am the aunt of John Cra- 
ham, first officer of the Flying Dutchman, a 
friend of yours.” 


At the sound of John’s name he turned as 


purple as a thistle, and ripped out such a volley 
of oaths that for an instant I seemed to smell 
brimstone. 

In the midst of this outburst, a girl appeared 
Come, Aunt | in the flagged walk, her pink lawn gown flutter- 
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ing, her pretty yellow hair shining in the sun—a 
creature as white as a lily and sweet as a rose, 
She rushed to the old captain, crying out, in great 
distress : 

‘* Don’t, 
sake !” 

And what did that dreadful man do but strike 
her flat on the walk, like the beast that he was ! 
and then, crack! went the horse-pistol—a shot 
tore straight through the topmost bow of my 
bonnet—the gate shut with a bang, whereupon I 
turned and ran for my life, and never stopped till 
I reached my own house, a mile away. 

When I told John Graham the story, he clinched 


father! Oh, father, don’t, for 


my 


his strong hands, and all the color ebbed sud- | 


denly from his face. 
!” he said. 

“The girl looks like an 
That disgraceful old savage can’t be her 
real father, John.” 

“Oh, yes, he is—more's the pity !” fumed John, 
‘‘and both she and the black servant tremble at 
the very sound of his voice. It drives me wild to 
think of the life which Ninon must lead with 
such a brute. IT have been idling about the beach 
for hours, Aunt Penny, watching that house. The 
poor child is not killed, for I saw her at an upper 
window, and threw a kiss to her.” 

“She loves you, John ?” 


© Monstrous 
“Yes,” I assented. 
angel, 


I queried, sadly, 

“Yes, thank God !” he answered, with fervor, 
‘even as I love her !” 

Well, for a little longer my nephew continued 
to hover around the Barrow; but he could not 
get inside the barred gate, nor batter it down, 
Meanwhile the Flying Dutchmaw was making 
ready for the Indies again. Regardless of lovers, 
she spread her wings in due time, and sailed 
southward, and John with her; but he left in my 
care a letter which I promised to deliver to Ninon 
at the first opportunity. 

The Dutchman was taking in a cargo of rum 
and molasses at Kingston before my chance ar- 
rived. It came to me unexpectedly on the beach, 
whither I had gone one morning for a basket of 
scouring-sand. As I knelt, scooping up the little 
wet grains, | heard a murmur of voices, and in 
the shelter of a neighboring rock I espied Cap- 
tain Peter’s daughter, and the black woman 
Sappho 

The girl stood gazing out to sea, as though her 
thoughts were far beyond the blue horizon. She 
wore a flowered pelisse, and a little embroidered 
hood, under which her yellow hair clustered in 
pretty disorder, I went up to her and put my 
nephew’s letter in her hand. 

‘‘John Graham asked me to give you this,” I 
said, ‘‘ when he sailed for Jamaica a few weeks 
ago,” 

A sudden great joy flamed in her delicate face. 
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First she carried the letter to her lips; then she 
thrust it into the bosom of her gown, just in time 
to save it from Sappho, who ran between us, 
screeching like a night-hawk. 

** Lily missy, ole cap’n kill us bof sho! Gib me 
letter—gib it to ole Sappho, lily one!” and she 
caught the girl round the feet, and moaned and 


| entreated, as though in mortal terror. 


Ninon drew up her slim young body, and made 
an imperative gesture. 

Be still, Sappho; I am no longer a child. 
You cannot have the letter,” pressing her hand 
against her bosom. ‘It is mine—lI shall keep it, 
though,” looking pitifully to me, ‘ I have never 
been taught to read.’ 

That was not a very strange thing in those 
days, and I answered, kindly : 

**T dare say Captain Peter is not the man to 
trouble himself about such trifles, 
mother, my dear, is probably dead ?” 

Even as I spoke, | wondered what manner of 
woman her mother could have been. 

Ninon nodded, ‘* Yes, madam,” and her large, 
soft eyes grew moist. ‘* I never saw my mother. 
Sappho remembers her, but she will tell me 
nothing.” 

The toothless, 


and your 


soot - black old creature was 


_ plucking at her young lady’s gown, trying to 


draw her back from 


CrYe 


me. She uttered a sharp 

‘* Lord A’mi’ty, lily missy, come away !” 
entreated, ‘* Ole cap’n forbid yo’ talk. 
us here—den what ?” 

The girl grew pale. 

«True, we must muttered, then 
dropped me a courtesy. ‘‘1 thank you for your 
kindness, madam. I would like to know you 
better, but my father forbids me to speak to any- 
body in this place.” 

And she walked sadly away toward the Barrow, 
followed by old Sappho. . 

After that 1 saw no more of Captain Peter’s 
daughter. 

The Autumn storms came roaring across the 
sea, and the waves foamed high along the*Lynn 
beaches and the brown Nahant cliffs. Had that 
pretty creature Ninon found anybody to read 
John’s letter to her? I had no means of know- 
ing, for I did not go near the Barrow again. 
Salem merchants were already looking out for the 
return of the Flying Dutchman, and all things 
considered, I thought it wiser to let John do his 
own wooing. 

It was a Winter night, blustering, bitter cold, 
with a full moon riding in a cloudless sky. ‘The 
ground was bare of snow, but frozen like iron. I 
heaped my fire with dry hickory wood, and had 
just seated myself to knit in its light and warmth 
when I heard some one running up my garden- 


she 
Ile cotch 


” 
go,” she 
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walk, the door flew open, and on the threshold | 
stood the black woman Sappho. 

She wore no bonnet nor outer garment—only a 
cotton gown, and a red Madras handkerchief 
knotted in a turban, with the ends projecting on 
either side of her head like ears. Her eyes were 
rolling so wildly that I could see only the whites, 
and her whole bent and withered body shook as 
if with palsy. 

‘*Good gracious !” said I, dropping my knitting 
into the ashes of the hearth, ‘‘ whatever has hap- 
pened ?” 

«Come quick, missis !” gasped the old creat- 
Lily miss wants 


-ure; “ole cap'n powerful bad. 
yo’"—come quick !” 

With the exercise of a little patience, I gathered 
from her gibberish that Captain Peter had fallen 
down-stairs in a fit, and that his daughter had 
sent Sappho to call me to her help. 
hands,” said I. ‘First of all, Sappho, go for a 
doctor—there’s one living not a mile away, on 
the other side of the Barrow.” 

I gave her some minute directions, and sent her 
flying over the beach. Then I went to my herb- 
closet, and made up a bag of simples, put on my 


Barrow. 

The night was exceedingly bright. 
of silver, the moonlight fell upon everything. 
‘he sea lay white as glass in its splendor. I could 
see the little pebbles glistening like jewels all 
along my path. 
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woman, and the appearance of this 
mightily aroused my curiosity. 

‘* Sir,” said 1, bobbing him a courtesy, for it was 
plain that I was in the presence of no common 
person, ‘do you want to see anybody at the Bar- 
row?” 


stranger 


As though not to be outdone in politeness, the 
gentleman in velvet made me a deep bow. 

‘* Is monsieur the captain ready ?” he answered. 
‘*Tell him that I am waiting !” 

Those were the very words, uttered in a beau- 
tiful voice, but with a strong foreign accent. I 
put out my hand, and tried to grasp the sleeve of 
his embroidered coat. 

‘* Who are you,” I demanded, “that sends this 
message to Captain Peter ?” 

There was no reply. I grasped nothing but 
moonlight. The figure had dissolved in thin air 


| —vanished, as if by magic. I looked around. Yes, 
«A man in a fit is too heavy a weight for my | 


I stood alone — absolutely alone, with the moon 


| and the shadow of the trees, outside the Barrow 


gate ! 


What had I seen ?—what heard ? With a cold 
sweat starting from every pore of my body, I 
pushed back the gate—for once embarrassed 


| and flew up a flagged walk, deep in dead, drift- 
worsted cloak and hood, and started alone for the | 


Like a rain | 


Even the shadows of the trees | 


seemed like things that I might grasp and hold. | 


As I drew near to the old house I perceived the 


figure of a man standing outside the high wooden | 


gate, in an attitude of waiting. 

“It’s the doctor,” I thought, and quickened 
my pace. Where was Sappho that she did not 
show him in ? 

‘*TIas that stupid negress locked the gate upon 
vou, sir ?” I called, but the man did not ntove or 
answer. 


I drew nearer to the waiting figure; then I | 
discovered that it was not our gray old Lynn 
doctor, but a stranger, young, handsome, and | 
dressed in a fashion entirely out of date. 


Coid as the night was, he stood uncovered, 
holding a cocked, gold-laced hat in one hand. I 


had never seen a face so comely, and at the same 
time so frightfully pale. His blonde hair was 
confined by a ribbon, and sprinkled with a thin 
rime of powder. He wore a suit of dark-blue | 
velvet, embroidered with something bright, and 
a jabot of fine lace, with ruffles of the same at 
his wrists. By his side hung a sword, with a solid | 
silver hilt, beautifully wrought—a wonderful | 
weapon, I thought, as the moon shone upon it. 


ing ieaves, to the old house. 

Sappho opened the door to me. The hall, as I 
entered, looked like a black cavern, with a single 
guttering candle set in its gloom. The negress 
led the way up a bare stair, where my breath was 
blown out before me like a cloud in the bitter 
cold, and along an empty corridor, to Captain 
Peter’s chamber. 

To my great relief, I found that the doctor had 


reached the place before me. He was pouring 


| medicine in a glass, and did not seem to notice 


| hension. 


anything strange in my appearance, as I crossed 
the threshold. 

** We have a bad case here, Miss Cole,” he said, 
briefly. 

**Any bones broken ?” I gasped, for I was a 
good deal shaken by what I had seen at the gate. 

** No—internal injuries,” answered the doctor. 
‘‘T have another patient waiting for me, Miss 
Penny, so I must leave this one to your care for 
awhile. He is sleeping quietly now, and I prom- 
ise to look in again before midnight.” 

Ife instructed me how to give the medicine, 
and went away down the bare stair. I looked 
around Captain Peter’s chamber. In one corner 


| stood a four-posted bed, and there the old man 


lay, breathing heavily. By his side sat Ninon, 
pale as a snow-drop, and trembling with appre- 
At his feet crouched black Sappho, 
beating her withered breast at intervals, and mut- 
tering, I dare say to her heathen gods. The 
hearth was a bed of ashes in which two or three 


I started back a step, but I was not a timid | sticks smoldered, while a brass-bound and much- 
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battered sea-chest stood against the wall. Over 
the bed hung a rusty cutlass, and a sword with a 
silver hilt. I could hardly repress a scream as my 
eyes fell on the latter weapon. I clutched Ninon’s 
dress, and pointed to the wall. 


“‘ That sword !” I gasped ; “‘ where did it come | 


from, my dear ?—whose is it ?” 
‘‘My father’s,” she whispered ; ‘‘it hangs al- 
ways by his bed. I do not know its history.” 
She looked greatly terrified, and I did not wish 
to frighten her still further with strange stories ; 
so I said, very gently: ‘‘ Has all been well with 
you since I saw you last ?” 
She shook her yellow head. 
“‘No, madam, ill—very ill ! 
my poor father—he is going to die.” 


“* Very likely, and a good thing for you !” I was 
tempted to say, but I checked myself and made | 
I will watch | 
I am sure John | 


an answer: ‘‘ It is the common lot. 
the night with you, my dear. 
Graham would like to have me here at this time.” 

She gave me an eloquent look. The patient 
was still sleeping heavily. I found some wood, 
and mended the fire, for that creature Sappho 


would not stir from the foot of the bed; then i | 


sat down with Ninon, to wait. 

A full hour went by. Neither of us spoke a 
word. The wind whistled through the leafless 
trees of the garden—we could hear the waves 
crashing on the beach. Presently a solemn clock, 
somewhere near, struck eleven. I felt no jar in 


the room, but at the last stroke the two swords | 


hanging over Captain Peter’s head dropped, with 
a sudden great clatter. One feli to the floor; the 


other—that with the silver hilt--tumbled straight | 


across the sick man’s pillow. His eyes opened. 


With a yell he started up in bed—he grasped the | 


weapon round its shining hilt. 

‘‘ Hoist sail, and stand to sea!” he shouted. 
“We'll stop at the Isle of May, and take the 
whole salt fleet—twenty sail—and we'll strip and 
lash the commander, and pickle him in ‘his own 
salt !” 

I saw that the man was wandering in his mind. 
I tried to take the sword away, but he held it fast. 
Then I offered him a dose of the doctor’s medi- 


cine, but he dashed it from my hand and roared : | 
There are ten | 


“A bowl of punch, mates! 
puncheons of rum and as many hogsheads of 
sugar in the hold, taken from that Dutch trader 
off St. Jago—a rich prize, and easy, for we fired 
but one broadside, and clapping her on board, 
carried her without resistance.” 

“Captain Peter,” said I, “ you’re a very sick 
man. If you go on like this, / sha’n’t answer for 
the consequences.” 

Half rising from the bed, he assumed the atti- 
tude of a sailor on the lookout, and glaring past 
me into empty space, muttered, hoarsely : 


And now look at | 


‘Blood and wounds! It’s a merchant ship 
| from Madeira, laden with wine. Up with the 
black flag—hoist the skull and crossbones at the 
mainmast-head! Since the captain is so golly, 
we'll give him time to say his prayers. I'll be 
the parson. Say, after me, Lord have mercy !— 
Short prayers are always best, so no more words. 
Avast there! a few buckets of water and a scraper 
| will take his blood out of the deck. Strip the 
other rogues, and beat them till the boatswain 
| pipes Belay. That Spanish hidalgo that we threw 
overboard is caught and hanging by the main- 
sheet ; bring the cooper’s ax, and chop off his 
white hands! Now we will run to the Florida 
Gulf, and lay in wait for any West India home- 
bound ships that take the leeward passage.” 

My hair was rising on my head. The poor 
child Ninon slipped from her chair, and buried 
her white face in my lap. At the foot of the bed 
Sappho writhed in an agony of voiceless fear, 
Presently Captain Peter began to sheut again; 

‘* Double reef the mainsail, and put before the 
wind! Werve only the goose-wings of the fore- 
sail to scnd with. Keep her head to the sea—if 
she should once broach to, we'll surely founder. 
By the Lord! a hurricane in the Caribbean Sea 
means something! Hear the thunder! Sorry we 
can’t run out our guns to return its saiute! The 
gods have got tipsy, and gone together by the 
ears. Ay, we'll scud under bare poles till morr- 
ing. The mainmast is sprung in the step—cut 
it away! The mizzen, too, has gone by the board, 
| and there are two men washed from the wheel.” 

Some brands on the ashy hearth flickered and 
went out. For awhile he seemed to doze. We 
heard him feebly muttering about white squails 
and coral reefs, and sea-fights in the Spanish 
|Main. Then his eyes flashed wide open again, 
He thundered : 

«Clap the helm hard a-weather ! Clew up tie 
fcresail, and fire a gun to windward. Zounds| 
we've surprised a Portuguese brig. Give to her 
hail the pirate’s answer, ‘From the seas!’ All 
sailors know its meaning. Bravo! That shot 
raked her fore and aft! She’s run away, with al: 
the sail she could pack, though she was fitted for 
close quarters. Another bowl of punch! Whi, 
bless me, here is my old mate, Gaffer, who was 
hanged five-and-twenty years ago, at the vard- 
arm of a man-of-war, in sight of Port Royai. 
Your hand, man! Do you remember the two 
English ships that we took off St. Christopher ? 
One bulged and sank; the other we burned to 
the water’s edge ; but we carried the cargoes to 
Kingston, and sold them under the very nose of 
the Governor.” 
| The old freebooter doubled up his body in the 
| bed, and broke into wild laughter. In the midst 





| of it, he stopped suddenly, and called : 
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‘Sappho! Where is Sappho ?” 

The negress, quaking in every limb, crawled on 
her knees to his side—crouched there, like a 
frightened dog. He grasped her by the short 
gray wool. 

‘You black jade! You know what I want to 
say. It was my last prize—a French ship, called 
the Vinon. She carried a cargo of raw silk and 
fine merchandise, and her captain was as brave 
a gentleman as ever cruised *twixt wind and 
water.” 

‘Yes, massa,” gasped the wretched Sappho. 

‘Tle was taking his honeymoon at 
a young English bride. You waited» on her. 
You were born a slave on her father’s plantation, 
at Savannah la Mar.” 

‘* Massa, fo’ the lov’ o’ God, don’t tell 
groaned Sappho. 

But the hand of death was upon him, and, as 
it seemed, constrained him. to speak. 

‘“We boarded the Ninon after a sharp fight— 
ay, the dogs resisted us gallantly. The captain 
thought only of his handsome wife. He tried to 
bribe me to return her safe to her native island. 
Swore she had friends who would pay me a rich 
ransom. I laughed in his white face. ‘ Give me 
that sword at your side,’ said I. Ile could do no 
better, so he gave the weapon with a bad grace. 
I struck him twice with it. ‘You'll walk the 
plank, my fine gallant,’ said I, ‘and I'll marry 
your bride before the sharks can swallow you !” 


it !” 





| her. 
sea with 





“Lord A’mi'ty !” shuddered Sappho, and it | 


was plain that she knew -the story well. 

“Dead men tell no tales. Ie walked the plank 
—that fine monsieur—and. all his crew followed 
him. I spared only you and a priest in the gun- 
room, who married me to the English bride.” 


He paused again, for his breath was growing 


g 
short. 
This time Sappho answered nothing. 


“IT, the boldest sea-dog afloat, became in an | 


hour the slave of a yellow-haired girl. She 
taught me to quail for the first time in my life. 
Then my mates, being a superstitious lot, began 
to sulk and mutter. They swore I had seen my 
last lucky day—swore the marriage would bring 
us all misfortune. There was mutiny brewing 
in the ship, so I left it by night, and carried my 
wife to St. Thomas, and you with her. When her 
child was born she died there—died, cursing me 
with her last breath !” 

Ninon raised her colorless face from my lap. 

‘‘He is talking about my mother,” she whis- 
pered. 

At that minute a draught of air must have 
swept through the chamber, for the door swung 
wide, as though it had suddenly been opened 
from without. I could discern néthing, natural 








or supernatural, but Captain Peter, with a terri- | had surely inherited blue blood as well as beauty. 


ble cry, leaped up in bed, released Sappho’s vray 
wool, and shouting, ‘‘ Frenchman, take jour 
sword!” he hurled the silver - hilted weapon 
straight at the open door, and fell back on his 
pillow—stone-dead ! 

I ran to Sappho. 

‘*Your master has spoken his last word,” said 
I. ‘Rise now, and tell Miss Ninon the whole 
story. Is she Captain Peter’s daughter, or the 
child of the Frenchman who walked the plank ?”’ 

The negress did not stir nor answer. I touched 
She knelt by the bed, as speechless as the 
old freebooter himself. A look of blank terror 
was frozen on her withered black face. Captain 
Peter had simply frightened the wretched creat- 
ure to death ; her soul had passed into the night 
with her master’s, and the secret of Ninon’s pa- 
ternity was lost forever. 

I seized the girl’s hand, and together we rushed 
from that dreadful chamber, down the stair and 
out of the house. 

Fortunately the doctor was just alighting at 
the gate. I left him to attend to the dead, and 


fled with Ninon across the beach, to my own 


There we found John Graham, stand- 
ing at the door in the moonlight, stamping his 
impatient feet, and shouting for me to awake and 
open to him. The Flying Dutchman had cast 
anchor in Salem harbor at sunset. 

“John!” I cried, wildly, “here is Ninon. I 
have brought her home. Captain Peter is dead. 
And oh, John, I’ve seen a real live ghost to-night, 
and talked with it—the ghost of a man killed by 
pirates twenty years ago.” 

‘© A live ghost!” answered John. ‘‘ Bless my 
soul, Aunt Penny, you must be dreaming !” 
Then he opened his arms to Ninon, and cried, 
‘‘ Darling, come to me!” in a voice that might 
have thrilled a stone. And the poor child, over- 
come with fear and distress, ran to the shelter of 
his bosom, as to a safe refuge. 

When I privately related to John all that I had 
seen and heard that night, he looked exceedingly 
grave. 

**T suspected that the old fellow’s life had been 
a trifle irregular,” he said. ‘‘At Kingston I was 
told that for years he had lived very secluded in a 
lonely suburb ; but old comrades found him out, 
at last, and threatened to make unpleasant dis- 
closures, so he fled to the States for safety. Sap- 
pho being dead, we can never know anything 
further of Ninon’s parentage ” 

Some money and jewels were found in the 
brass-bound sea-chest at the Barrow; but Ninon 
properly refused to touch either. The poor 
pretty creature had been reared yvithout educa- 
tion or companions, but she was » born lady to 
her finger-tips. From her ill-starred mother she 


cottage. 
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John sent her to school for a year, and then mar- 
ried her. They live in a grand Salem house over- 
looking the sea, as prosperous and happy as folks 
in a fairy tale. Sometimes, when I see Ninon 
sitting, {vir and gentle, in the midst of her chil- 
dren, I say to my nephew: ‘‘ Do you really be- 
lieve, John, that old Captain Peter was her fa- 
ther ?” 

And he always answers, stoutly: “No, no! 
But the Frenchman, whose ghost you met at 
the Barrow gate !” 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 

As ONE of the brightest, most natural and | 
most successful writers for the young, Louisa M. 
Alcott gained a position and a fame of the high- 
est rank and of a most enviable merit. Yet there | 
cannot be a stronger contrast than the picture | 
presented to her delighted readers in “ Little | 
Women,” drawn from her own life 
ence, and the stern facts of that life and experi- | 
ence as depicted in her own letters and diaries. 
It would not be easy to find a more pitiful or 
touching picture of a career of drudgery, under- 
gone unrepiningly, in sickness and in health, 
year after year, to support and aid a family in 
which she alone seemed possessed of helpful en- | 
ergy and industry. Her parents and sisters looked | 


and experi- 


LOUISA MAY ALOOTT, 


to her for aid, and seemed never to think of the 
sacrifices she was continually making. It is in 
one sense a noble and devoted life, yet it gives 
a pang to see one evidently capable of higher 
and greater literary success bound down by such 
surroundings to work by daily and increasing 
charges. i 

Her father, Amos Bronson Alcott, a man of 
education, but a dreamer rather than a man of 
action, had no practical ability, and from con- 
stant failure seems to have lapsed at last into a 
state of utter helplessness. If he never said fool- 
ish things, he seems rarely to have done anything 
characterized by worldly wisdom. Her mother, 
Abba May, was fortunately more active and ener- 
getic than philosophical, and struggled throug’: 
life amid trials and privations till Louisa’s help- 
ing hand began to lighten her labors. 

Louisa May Alcott, the second daughter, was 
born, November 29th, 1832, at Germantown, a., 


| where her father was then principal of a school. 


She gave tokens of beauty which time did not ful- 
fill, When she reached her second year, Mr. 
Alcott, failing to win success in Philadelphia, 
returned to Boston, Louisa straying from the 
family party to investigate the engine - room. 


| Her early life in Boston she has herself described 


almost literally in ‘* Poppy’s Pranks.” She was 
attractive, loving, vivacious, in spite of the mea- 
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anything to make them attractive to young pal- 
ates ; the only relief being an occasional piece of 
pie or cake, smuggled to her and her sisters by a 
kind old friend. 

Mr. Alcott proved in Boston, as in German- 
town, his unfitness for school work, and drifted 





to Concord, which became the home of the fam- 
ily. The pleasant house, with its extensive garden 
and a large old barn, were appreciated and en- | 
joyed by the children. At the age of eight, Lou- 
isa made her first essay in poetry, a starving robin | 
being her theme. Her education was entirely do- | 
mestic, her father being her teacher. From him | 
she acquired facility in writing, clear expression 
and a love of nature ; but she developed a strength 
of character that came from other sources, ‘I | 
never liked arithmetic nor grammar, and dodged | 
those branches on all occasions,” she wrote ; ‘ but 
reading, writing, composition, history and geog- 
raphy I enjoyed, as well as the stories read to us | 
with a skill peculiarly his own.” | 
Needle- work began early. ‘‘ At twelve,” she 
says, “‘I set up as a dolls’ dress-maker, with my | 
sign out, and wonderful models in my window. | 





| sions. 
/ment, and we dramatized the fairy tales in great 


tudes, but to grow stronger for the sharp disci- 
pline of poverty and pain, sorrow and success. 
** Those Concord days were the happiest of my 
life, for we had charming playmates in the little 
Emersons, Channings, Hawthornes and Good- 
wins, with the illustrious parents and their 
friends to enjoy our pranks and share our excur- 
Plays in the barn were a favorite amuse- 


style.” 

Mr. Alcott went to Europe to expose his theo- 
ries of life, and on his return endeavored to carry 
them out at Fruitlands. Here Mrs. Alcott had a 
hard life, and the children worked hard, their daily 


routine being followed by abstract lessons. As a 


| child, and as she grew up, Louisa showed respect 


for her father and deep love for her mother. 
This affectionate side of her nature embraced 
her sisters and sweetened all labor for them. 
When Fruitlands failed, Mr. Alcott seems to 
have lost all resources of mind, body and estate. 
The household experienced many privations, 
which the children were too young to appreciate 
fully. 

Hillside, the scene of her ‘ Little Women,” was 


All the children employed me, and my turbans | purchased in 1841 with a legacy bequeathed to 
were the rage at one time, to the great dismay of | Mrs. Alcott, eked out by a gift from Emerson, 
the neighbors’ hens, who were hotly hunted down | the stanch friend of the family. But a roof over 


that I might tweak out their downiest feathers to | 
adorn the dolls’ head-gear.” But there were more | 
sober thoughts. ‘‘I remember running over the ! 
hills just at dawn one 
Summer morning, 
and pausing to rest 
in the silent woods, 
saw, through an arch 
of trees, the sun rise 
over river, hill and 
wide, green meadows 
as I never saw it be- 


fore. Something 
born of the lovely 


hour, a happy mood 
and the unfolding 
aspirations of a 
child’s soul seemed 
to bring me very near 
to God; and in the 

ush of that morning 
aour I always felt 
that I ‘ got religion,’ 
as the phrase goes. 
A new and vital sense 
of His presence, ten- 
der and sustaining as 
a father’s arms, came 
to me then, never to 
change through forty 
years of life’s vicissi- 


their heads was not enough. The family required 
food and raiment. After struggling at Concord 
for a time, Mrs. Alcott was induced to remove to 


— 
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Boston, where she became a visitor to the poor, 
and in time opened an intelligence office. Mr. 
Alcott, true to his nature, gave conversations 
that brought in no money. By the time she had 
reached fifteen, matters became serious for Louisa. 
‘One of the most memorable days of my life,” 
she says, “is a certain gloomy November after- 
noon, when we had been holding a family coun- 
cil as to ways and means.” In July, 1850, Louisa 
began to contribute to the suppc«t of the family 
by taking charge of a school of twenty children 
in Canten Street, which had been begun by her 
sister Anna. She had thus launched her bark in 
the career attempted by so many American girls. 
She naturally found it pretty hard to be patient 
with restless little children. She felt as though 
she would like to run away from it, but she bat- 
tled on, and her children improved. Anna, her 
elder sister, was recovering from varioloid, feeble 
She and Louisa thought of 
going on the stage. They wrote dramas, and 
with the help of another family acted them to 
their entire satisfaction. These plays are, as may 
be supposed, high-strung melodramas, with a 
great deal of devotedness and self-sacrifice ; but 
they did not kindle the kitchen-fire or fill the 
pot. Yet there was a gleam of hope. Through 
the influence of Mr. Windship, ‘* The Rival Prima 
Donnas” was accepted by Mr. Barry, of the Bos- 
ton Theatre, and the principal characters were 
Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Wood. But 
difficulties arose, and Louisa did not yet appear 
She obtained, however, free ac- 


and dependent. 


assigned to 


as a dramatist. 
cess to the theatre, and witnessing the actual 
work of the stage revived all her early yearning 
to become an actress. She acquired some practi- 
cal knowledge of the stage, and produced a farce, 
**Nat Batchelor’s Pleasure-trip ; Or, The Trials 
of a Good-natured Man.” 
the Howard Atheneum. 

Louisa’s next attempt was very prosaic and un- 
dramatic. She went as companion to ‘an aged 
couple, and had two months of disappointment 
and painful experience, which she never forgot. 
She subsequently turned her dear-bought knowl- 
edge of such life to account, by embodying the 
incidents in a story, the fiction paying better than 
the fact, divested, too, of its hardship. 

Thus the family struggled on—the two elder 
girls teaching, the mother being a visitor to the 
poor, and conducting an intelligence office, to find 
One of the younger daugh- 
The 


bread-winner 


This was produced at 


places for goo girls. 
ters was housekeeper, the other at school. 
father, who should have been the 
for the family, dreamed and held conversations. 

In 
writer, obtaining five 

The next year she 
remuneration was 


1852, Louisa began her career as a story- 
dollars for her first effort. 

continued teaching, but the 
small, that in vacation she 


sO 


actually went out to service at eight dollars a 
month, and returned with thirty-four dollars to 
resume her school. While thus engaged in teach- 
ing she never lost time, but gave her evenings to 
sewing, earning, as she tells us, a good deal in 
this way. It seems a strange preparation for a 
| successful authoress, this acting as servant, seam- 
stress, teacher, but it was a preparation which, 
with her buoyant nature, she bore unrepiningly. 

The ne’er-do-well of a philosophical father went 
West in hopes of finding some opening, but he 
returned, hungry, tired, cold and disappointed, 
with one dollar in his pocket. Thus she plodded 
on till she was twenty-three, teaching, sewing and 
writing. Never having been trained in a school 
herself, she never found her teaching satisfactory 
to herself. Sewing was her main resource. What 
money she earned generally went for others—a 
shawl for her mother, bonnets for her sisters. 

Her first venture in book form was “ Flower 
Fables,” tales written for Mr. Emerson’s daughter 
Ellen. It brought only thirty-two dollars, but 
opened the way, and gave her new hopes. She 
was at this time alone, the family having returned 
to Concord. Her greatest satisfaction and delight 
was to be able to send a copy to her mother at 
Christmas, writing : ‘‘ Whatever beauty or poetry 
is to be found in my little book, is owing to your 
interest in and encouragement of all my efforts 
from the first to the last; and if ever I do any- 
thing to be proud of, my greatest happiness will 
be that I can thank you for that, as I may do for 
all the good there is in me; and I shall be con- 
tent to write if it gives you pleasure.” 

She now settled down to story-writing as her 
main reliance, regarding it as the surest help to- 
ward her great cbject of earning support for her 
family, for in this self-denying soul no selfish 
thought entered—she lived only for others. 

Summering at Walpole, N. H., Louisa gained 
strength and inspiration for new work. Then 
she came to Boston again, with her little trunk, 
twenty dollars of her earnings, and a Christmas 
Book, and in a garret-room lived and wrote and 
sewed, for this means of support was not vet 
abandoned. By this time she began to be known 
among publishers, for whom she wrote stories, 
poems and book-notices. These she wrote in peace 
and quiet in her sky-parlor, with a pile of apples 
beside her, and the rain pattering on the roof. 
She attended lectures, heard distinguished men, 
and her stories showed her growing reputation as 
the prices began to go up. Sickness in the family, 
caused by poor Mrs. Alcott caring for those poorer 
than herself, compelled her to leave her pleasant, 
if humble, home in Boston, to become a nurse. 

With Winter she was free, and returned to Bos- 

‘There I can support myself, and help the 
Nothing is more attractive 


ton. 
| family,” she wrote. 
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in this life of struggle than her devotion to her 
family, and her unconquerable courage. Well 
might she write: ‘‘I was born with a boy’s spirit 
under my bib and tucker. 


and faced the world again, braver than before, 
and wiser for my failures.” 


An opportunity to teach for three hours a day, | 


in a family where she had already instructed two 
children, came as a relief. ‘It is hard work, but 
Ican do it; and 
room, part of each day, after my sky-parlor, which 
has nothing pretty in it, and only the gray tower 
and blue sky outside, as I sit at the window writ- 
ing. I love luxury, but freedom and independ- 
ence better.” 

Her life in Boston was broken in upon by the 
declining health of her sister Elizabeth ; and she 
returned to Concord, where the family were soon 
installed in the Orchard House, a picturesque old 
structure on the hill-side, with its orchard of ap- 
ple-trees that gave it its name. 

Hier elder sister’s <ngagement, and an offer of 
marriage made to herself, gave this period a char- 
acter of its own. She eclined the offer, and sub: 
sequent advances from others mct no encourage- 
ment. She was too .<voted to her family to brook 
the idea of separation, <nd her love of activity and 
freedom kept her from binding herself down. 

On March 14th, 405u, she records her sister’s 
death. ‘* My dear Be’. died at three this morn- 
ing, after two years of patient pain. Last week 
the put her work away, saying the needle was too 
heavy, and having given us her few possessions, 
made ready for the parting in her own simple, 
quiet way. For two days she suffered much, beg- 
ging for ether, though its effect was gone. Tues- 
day she lay in father’s arms, and called us round 
her, smiling contentedly as she said, ‘ All here !’ 
I think she bid us good-by then, as she held our 
hands and kissed us tenderly. Saturday she slept, 
and at midnight became unconscious, quietly 
breathing her life away till three ; then, with one 
last look of the beautiful eyes, she was gone.” 

When the dear sister was laid away, Louisa re- 
sumed her work. It was not easy ; but she found 
@ position as teacher to her old pupil, and re- 
joiced exceedingly. 

Then writing began to pay. E. P. Whipple 
had praised “Mark Field’s Mistake,” and pub- 
lishers were eager for her stories. ‘‘ Busy life,” 
the writes, “‘teaching, writing, sewing, getting 
all I can from lectures, books and good people. 
Life is my college. May I graduate well, and 
earn some honors.” She wrote at this time for 
the demand, wild melodramatic tales, or sensa- 
tional stories, but never at all immoral. In later 
days she looked at them with regret, and was loath 
to have any reprinted. 


I can’t wait when I | 
van work ; so I took my little talent in my hand, 


am glad to sit in a fine large | 








‘“A Year of Good Luck” heads the year 1860 
in her diary. Her father received the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Schools in Concord, 
Louisa was writing for the Atlantic ; May, study- 
ing art. 

‘** Moods,” her first extended story, appeared in 
1861, after in vain soliciting a publisher. Its 
success at the time was not encouraging, but in 
later years it was printed as written originally, 
and ran through several editions. 

John Brown aroused her enthusiasm, and she 
shared in the honors paid to his memory, and to 
the widows of John Brown and his son. Her fa- 
ther had been one of the earliest Abolitionists. 
Accordingly, when war actually came she offered 
her services as a nurse, and was sent to Washing- 
ton. She was installed in the Union Hospital at 
Georgetown, and began her labor with zeal and 
courage ; but the unaccustomed work told on her. 
As she afterward remarked, ‘I was never ill be- 
fore this time, and never well afterward.” After 
six weeks’ service a severe attack of fever drove 
her from her post, which she never resumed. 

Her letters to her family from the hospital 


| were subsequently published in a volume; and 


her best poem, ‘‘ Thoreau’s Flute,” was written 
during her night-watches in the hospital. When 
prostrated by fever she refused to go home, yield- 
ing only when her father came. She was carried 
carefully to Boston and Concord to sink into 
delirium. The change for the better came in 
February. ‘‘ Recovered my senses after three 
weeks of delirium, and was told I had had a bad 
attack of typhoid fever, had nearly died, and 
was still very sick. All of which seemed rather 
curious, for I remembered nothing of it. Found 
a queer, thin, big-eyed face when I looked in the 
glass; didn’t know myself.” 

At last she was able to use her pen and begin 
to resume her old life. ‘* Pauline’s Passion and 
Punishment ” won a prize from Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, and the money came ac- 
ceptably. The Atlantic published ‘ Thoreau’s 
Flute.” She was now in the way of success. 
‘A year ago,” she says, ‘I had no publisher, 
and went begging with my wares; now three 
have asked me for something, several papers are 
ready to print my contributions, and F. B. 8. 
says ‘any publisher this side of Baltimore would 
be glad to get a book.’ There is a sudden hoist 
for a meek and lowly scribbler, who was told to 
‘stick to her teaching,’ and never had a literary 
friend to lend a helping hand! Fifteen years of 
hard grubbing may be coming to something, after 
all, and I may yet ‘pay all the debts, fix the 
house, send May to Italy, and keep the old folks 
cozy,’ as I’ve said I would so long, yet so hope- 
lessly.” 

The next year she spent in Boston, going into 
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society and enjoying the attention now accorded 
to her. She took part in amateur theatricals for 
charitable objects, and was always brilliant and 
successful. 

In 1865 she accompanied an invalid lady to Eu- 
rope, and ran through England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland to Italy. This trip, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, had a marked effect upon 
her life and writings. She returned to find ap- 


plications from many publishers awaiting her. | 


An entry in her journal, ‘‘ Niles, partner of Rob- 
erts, asked me to write a girls’ book. Said I’d 
try,” shows how, in September, 1867, the true 
field for her talents was opened to her. Roberts 
repeated the request the next year, and she set 
to work to reproduce the life in her own family. 





«* Little Women ” took immediately, somewhat to | 


her surprise. 
she wrote. 


‘* Tt reads better than I expected,” 


it succeeds, that will be tne reason of it.” Its 
popularity was not limited to America. It was 
translated into French, German and Dutch. 


Her occasional writings were well paid, and when 


‘We really lived most of it, and if | 


rest is heavenly, even with pain ; but the family 
seem so panic - stricken and so helpless when | 
break down, that I try to keep the mill going.” 
Yet she contrived to invest a little, and to enjoy 
trips to Canada and Mount Desert. In January, 
1870, she suffered greatly. She thus describes her 
condition while writing the last chapters of ‘‘ The 
Old-fashioned Girl”: ‘I wrote it with my left 
hand in a sling, one foot up, head aching and no 
voice. Yet, as the book is funny, people will 
say, ‘ Didn’t you enjoy doing it ” I often think 
of poor Tom Hood as I scribble, rather than lie 
and groan. I certainly earn my living by the 
sweat of my brow.” <A tour of Europe in 1870 
revived somewhat her failing strength, and gave 
her fresh spirits; but on her return, though the 
wonderful success of her books cheered her, pain 
and weariness returned. 

Ednah D. Cheney, from whose biography we 
have drawn freely for this sketch of the author 
of ** Little Women,” says, justly : ‘‘ At forty years 


| of age, Louisa had accomplished the task she set 


| for herself in youth. 


the beginning of the year brought the publisher's 


settlement, she could write, “ Paid up all the 


debts, thank the Lord—every penny that money | 
can pay—and now I feel as if I could die in | 


peace.” It was her brief enjoyment of success, 
for her health was beginning to give way, and 
the family demands were inexorable. ‘“ Feel 


quite used up. Don’t care much for myself, as 


By unceasing toil she had 
made herself and her family independent ; debts 
wére all paid, and enough was invested to pre- 
serve them from want. And yet wants seemed 
to increase with their satisfaction, and she felt 
impelled to work enough to give to all the enjoy- 
ments and luxuries which were fitted to them 


| after the necessaries were provided for.” 


There was thus no cessation to the strain upon 
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her. As she rose the family required more, and 
her powers were more and more taxed. That 
any one else ought to be a bread-winner never 
seems to have been considered. In 1876 and 1877 
she nursed her declining mother, and though 
prostrated by illness, wrote “ Rose in Bloom,” 
and ‘‘ A Modern Mephistopheles,” a volume in the 
“No Name” Series. Mrs. Alcott died in No- 
vember, 1877, not long after Louisa herself had 
been so ill that her death was expected before her 
mother’s. 


and aided in her artistic studies by Louisa, who 
repeatedly sent her to Europe. Indeed, May mar- 
ried there, and dying at Paris in the last days of 
1879, sent her infant to Louisa, the prop of the 
family. 

She was greatly interested in her father’s school 
of philosophy at Concord. He had his dream of 
life realized at last. Louisa was greatly interested 
in woman suffrage, and in temperance move- 
ments. But to the losses of friends by death 
came one she felt sorely—that of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ‘‘ the man,” she says, ‘* who has helped 
me most by his life, his books, his society.” 

Mr. Alcott did not long survive, a paralytic 
stroke warning him of his approaching end. As 
he sank gradually, Louisa devoted all her atten- 
tion to him, suffering herself from an affection of 
the throat, and busy preparing ‘‘ Lulu’s Library” 
for the press. She felt that her end was approach- 
ing ; she revised her diary and papers, destroying 
much. Her journal closes in July, 1886, “ with 
the old feeling that she must grind away at the 
mill, and make money to supply the many claims 
that press upon her from all sides.” At last, 
weary and worn, she placed herself under the 


This death was.followed by that of her | father’s tribute to her were read, she was carried 


youngest sister, May, who had been encouraged | 








sare of Dr. Laurence, at Roxbury, and in the 
quiet and seclusion there, the sufferer rallied 
somewhat. 

As her father was failing rapidly, she drove 
over to see him, but unwisely laid aside some of 
her wraps. The worst symptoms appeared, and 
she soon became unconscious, expiring March 
6th, 1888. 

After a simple funeral service, at Louisburg 
Square, where her poem on her mother and her 


to Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. Her father had ex- 
pired during her illness, and was already there. 
** She was placed across the feet of father, mother 
and sister,” says her biographer, that she might 
take care of them as she had done during her 
life-time. 

Thus closed a career of singular self-devotion 
to others, of unremitting toil, of literary success, 
with no even-tide of life to gather its laurels. 


We should love our friends as true amateurs 
love pictures; they keep their eyes perpetually 
fixed on the fine points, and do not see the de- 
fects. —Mme. Dufresnoy. 

THE old Grant house, near St. Louis, which 
was erected by the late general, with his own 
hands, ir 1857, and in which he lived for several 
years while he was engaged in hauling wood to St. 
Louis, has been sold to a syndicate, which threat- 
ens to remove the relic and exhibit it throughout 
the country. The Grand Army men of the vicin- 
ity object strenuously to its removal ; and, indeed, 
the idea of thus vulgarizing the humble structure 
must be repugnant to any one capable of feeling 
the true interest of its associations. 





“FOR THIS IS LOVE.” 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
You say you love, with tears you 
The words, and I—I tell you nay. 
The pangs of wounded pride, the 
Of jealousy, love’s cruel bane, 
Madness and longing may possess 
Your soul with their great selfishness ; 
And you, weak where you should be strong, 
Cry out that love hath wrought the wrong. 


Say 


pain 


I tell you nay, because you fain 

Of every charm would make a chain ; 
Because you give not tenderness 

Alone that other self to bless; 

Because I hear you make demands, 
Breathe threats, entreaties and commands 
In that great name whose meaning lies 
Deep in the heart of sacrifice. 


I tell you nay; now read and see 
Which one of us speaks truthfully. 
For this is love: to give, not ask, 

To gladly give, not as a task 

That done with duty in accord, 

May justly ask for its reward ; 

To give with heart and soul and sense, 
Nor ask for any recompense. 


Who dreams his utmost giving small 
And little worth compared with all 
He would bestow; who doth beseech 
Ever of look or deed or speech 
Some fitter sign for love than aught 
That ever yet was born of thought; 
Who waives all right, content to be 
Servant or master, bond or free— 
He only, out of all the host 

Who daily of their loving boast, 

At this supremest height doth prove 
How great a thing it is to love. 


For love, dear child, must be one long 
And tender pardon for all wrong. 

Within it tireless faith must dwell, 

And patience inexhaustible. 

It must uplift and light and lead 

To heights of hope and thought and deed ; 
It must the very heavens move— P 
Why, child, men’s souls are saved by love, 
Or—ah, the utter woe of it!— 

Lost, by its paltry counterfeit. 


Bethink you now your ready tears, 
Your pretty wiles, your petty fears, 
Your anger, doubts and jealousies, 
Make they such loving as this is? 
I angered you because to-day 

Unto your words I answered nay. 
Now look into your soul and see, 
Which one of us spoke truthfully. 


NOISE. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 
I WONDER if it has ever occurred to any of my 
readers that this ‘‘ fine old world of ours ” would 
be a very much improved planet if its noises were 


NOISE. 





| reduced to a minimum, or, mayhap, abolished 


altogether. Personally, I have often been given 
to lament the noise and clamor of life ; and the 
topic of noise, in relation to our peace, comfort 


| and health, has been forced upon my attention 


of late in more ways than one. A recent Euro- 
pean tour has impressed me very forcibly with 
the fact that hotel-keepers might do a worse 
thing (in the way of business) than advertise 
(and insure) that their caravansaries are quiet 
and free from the clamor and the din which beset 
these establishments as a rule. What is true of 


foreign hotels is equally true of our own, and, 


one may add, of not a few of our homes 
We really suffer from noise much more 
and severely than we suppose. 


as well. 
acutely 
Later on, I will 
recur to the physiological side of this social nui- 
sance, but it is easy enough to indict it, on plain 
grounds, in the first instance. At Scheveningen, 
for example, I inhabited a room which, unfortu- 


_ nately for me, looked out on the street that leads 


from the town to the beach. 
boats arrive, carts trundle up and down this 
all night long. You dropped off to sleep, 
but were soon awoke by the roll and thunder of 
the carts the Then succeeded a 
pause of, say, fifteen minutes, just sufficient to 
allow you to fall off to sleep again. Out of this 


When the fishing- 
street 


over stones 


| slumber you were awoke by the next cart ; and 


| persisted for at least six hours. 


| in the morning. 


so on, this wretched succession of noise and peace 
Commend me to 
a night which is disturbed at regular intervals 
for causing one to rise ill-tempered and haggard 
After two nights of this treat- 
ment one began to appreciate the infernal inge- 
nuity of the Chinese torture, which consists in 
waking a man every five minates for days and 
nights on a stretch. 

Nor was this all. <A big, brawny Dutchman, 
wearing Wellington boots, was in the habit of 
strolling up-stairs to bed about midnight. When 
one was in the * beauty sleep,” this adipose Ifol- 
lander would first of all half wake me with hia 
Jumbo-like tramp up-stairs. Then, when he got 
overhead, he slammed his door with a noise fit to 
wake the Seven Sleepers ; and thereafter began a 
series of pedestrian exercises in his bedroom, end- 
ing up with a perfect salvo of artillery made by 
casting off his boots, by flinging them outside his 
door, and by slamming the door once again as a 


| grand finale to his preparations for slumber. This 


is a grievance one has to submit to everywhere, of 
course, but it is a grievance all the same. The 


hotel servants in the morning laughed and chat- 
tered, and made noise enough in the passages; 
and, finally, when it was time for the morning 
dip in the sea, you felt disposed to turn over, and 
through sheer exhaustion take not forty but a 
The fact is, that both at home 


hundred winks. 
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and abroad we are not at all particular regarding 
noise, and we suffer therefrom to a degree that 
tells on health, spirits and temper in marked 
fashion. Denizens of towns know what it is to be 
disturbed by the lively chanticleer who heralds 
the dawn, or by dogs which ‘‘ bay the moon,” and 
often apparently bark at other planets as well. 
There is not the least attempt, as a rule, in social 
life to repress this noise nuisance ; yet, without 
in any sense being deemed querulous or fidgety, 
we may demand that for health’s sake people 
should begin to protest as forcibly against the 
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| fort in locomotion be increased ! 


din and clamor of life as they do against the | 


attempt at extortion which appears in their hotel 
bills under the head of ‘ attendance.” 

Let us consider what noise means scientifically 
to the living body. Every sound we hear is first 
of all conveyed to the drum of the ear, which, in 
its turn, sets in motion sundry small bones that 
affect the internal mechanism of the organ of 
hearing. The sound is then parceled out, as it 
were, into its component elements of tone, timbre 
or pitch, direction, etc., and is finally transferred 
to the hearing centre of the brain. 
discharges the final work of appreciating the nat- 
ure of the sound, and of converting it into an 
intellectual item in our consciousness. 
really hear with the brain is therefore a truism 
of science, just as we see with the brain, and 
taste, smell and touch with the organ of mind. 
Our senses are the mere receiving offices of the 
nervous system. It is the head -office or brain 
which ultimately deals with all the messages or 
sensations that reach it from the outer world. 
Now, a noise which differs from a musical sound 
in the irregularity of its vibrations, as may readily 
be conceived, affects not the ear alone, but the 
brain likewise. That its effects are irritating 
enough on the ear may go without saying. That 
the brain must sympathize with its receiving of- 
fices is obvious, and in this respect noise is a 
nervous irritant, the effects of which probably 
inflict a greater amount of injury than is usually 
supposed. We see how a noise may affect the 
nervous system in the effects of a monotonous 
sound which causes us to drop off to sleep. Here 
a kind of mesmeric influence is exerted by the 
sound, just as a bright light will induce sleep in 
time. Each organ of sense is, in fact, wearied 
out by the number and frequency of the impres- 
sions made upon it, and a sense of fatigue is the 
clear result. 

The abolition of noise in social life, I am con- 
vinced, would mean a vast improvement in the 
health, temper, spirits and general welfare of 
everybody. I do not wish to imply that life 
could be carried on without sound. The dead 
dullness of a forest at noonday is in itself depress- 
ing. Life, meaning, as it does, action and mo- 
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tion, is inseparable from sound, but sound is not 
necessarily noise ; and, while we object to the lat- 
ter, it is very obvious we could not reasonably 
disagree with the former, including, as it does, 
the existence of music itself. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that, in place of the hard causeway of 
our streets, wood or asphalt paving became uni- 
versal, what a wondrous diminution of noise we 
should find! Or, if the habit of placing india- 
rubber tires on the wheels of our vehicles became 
& common practice, how greatly would our com- 
If, in addition 
to these things, we could insure that in our homes 
the noise of life were reduced, by the exercise of 
a very little care, to a mininum, I warrant our 
health, as affected by our nerves, would be less 
subject to derangement than is the case at the 


| present day. 


It seems an almost trivial thing to attach so 
much importance to noise as a factor in mak- 
ing us both irritable and nervous; but we are 
perpetually admitting the fact by our tacit ab- 


, horrence of noise, whether in the rattling of 


This centre | 


That we | 


omnibus-windows (a particularly irritating form 
of noise) or in the grumble at the heavy feet of 
the ‘early bird,” who rises betimes, and takes 
care that everybody within hail of him shall be 


| come well and instantly acquainted with the fact. 





I may go the length of suggesting that our an- 
nual holiday and country flight has the theo- 
retical absence of noise as one, but often unrecog- 
nized, reason for its continuance. We leave the 
bustling city, with its roar and din, for the 
quiet, peaceful country life, and the absence of 
noise is a condition which operates beneficially, 
like all other forms of rest, on our wearied and 
jaded nerves. But woe betide us if, leaving the 
city, we only run into new combinations of noise. 
We begin to envy Thoreau in Walden Wood, 
when we think of the peace and quiet that quaint 
zoophilist enjoyed as he made’friends with the 
birds and beasts, and heard only the sweet sounds 
of forest life in place of the roar of civilization. 





USES OF SILK. 


SILK is an agreeable and healthy material. 
Used in dress, it retains the electricity of our 
bodies; in the drapery of our rooms and furni- 
ture-covers it reflects the sunbeams, giving them 
quicker brilliancy; and it heightens colors with a 
charming light. It possesses an element of cheer- 
fulness, of which the dull surface of woo’ and 
linen are destitute. It also promotes cleaniiness, 
will not readily imbibe dirt, and does not harkor 
vermin as kindly as wool does. Its continually 
growing use by man, accordingly, is beneficial in 
many ways. Grace and heauty, even, owe somo- 


i. 








thing to silk. 
woolen or linen without destroying all its gloss | during the more general employment of silk. 


and value. 
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You cannot stiffen it like thick | use of linen, would never have been invented 


The more silk ribbons, therefore— | The fluttering of ribbon, the rustling and flowing 











THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD-BOY. 


the more silk kerchiefs and robes are used, in- | skirts of silk, the silk kerchief loosely knotted 
stead of linen and woolen—the more graceful be- | round the neck, have materially contributed to 
comes the outward aspect of mankind. A number | make our customs more natural and pleasing to 


of strange, grotesque fashions, originating in the | the eye. 
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“« Miss JOSEPHINE, can you tell me why or how 
that convent in the Kidron gorge came by the 
name of The Holy Lion ?” 

“Holy Lion ? Who said that was the name ?” 

«¢ Saba is lion in Arabic, and it may have been 
the intention of the monks who really built the 
place to honor some noted disciple of the great 
unknown inventor of monks and monasteries, 
whoever he was, and having given him a title 
befitting his courage for braving the terrors of 
this terrible wilderness, their successors duly ele- 
yated him among the saints in the Greek calen- 
dar, and—we have a stately marble tomb to look 
upon, which keeps his memory green.” 

“You should have said that some people are 
admitted to see the awful glories of the tomb of 
the mythical anchorite, for I have not seen it, 
except in 


You cannot put them aside—I mean the convent 
and its tomb—with a fine-spun theory. The 
monks say that the holy man found a lion in 
the cave he had selected for his retreat, and the 
noble beast recognized the good man, and quietly 
walked out, leaving the place to him, who took 
the name of Lion (Saba).” 

** Whoever began this pigeons’ roost ?” 

‘¢ Enlarged it, you mean. There are hundreds, 
| or, as the Arabs say, a thousand and one caves, 
| large and small, in that ravine, and others in all 
the ravines running down to the Dead Sea or the 
Jordan, and the rock is about the consistency of 
chalk, very easily worked. Very many of these 
caves have been enlarged, and nearly every one 
inhabited by one or more monks. Mar Saba was 
the chief in extent and in its fittings, having a 

chapel, dor- 




















your sketches. =" mitories, lib- 
I would gladly rary, kitchen, 
see the real and othor ac- 
thing.” cessories 

“Do you needful for 
suppose for a health and 
moment ‘that comfort. The 
it is real? I entire valley 
mean, is the in question 
tomb what is was once nam- 
pretended ed Monks’ 
for it ?” Valley (Wadi 

“You ask er Rahib), and 
me more than might as well 
I can answer. tis be so called 
In the Lives “ now, because 
ef the Saints nonesbut 
a goodly space monks live 
is filled with ey there. The 
legends about by am truth is, that 
St. Saba, and ff the modern 


we know the 
eonvent is 
there, with its 
80-called 
tomb, in the 
rocky slope of 
the Wadi er 
Nar (Valley 
of Fire). Now 
these visible 
things are 
real, why not 
believe there 
is truth in the 








monk prefers 
to sleep-inside 
of strong 
stone walls, 
with doors 
locked and 
barred, and 
deny himself 
the luxury of 
the glory of 
martrydom, 
being con- 
tented with 
singing the 
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praises of the 
ancients, ” 
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“‘ Would we be likely to find any rare books in 
Mar Saba ?” 

‘The good Archimandrite Nicodemus, who has 
kindly let my cousin John Hornstein read books | 
in the library of the Convent of the Holy Cross, | 
and of the great Greek Convent in this city, told | 
him there were rare copies of ‘‘ The Golden- 
mouthed,” Cyril, Villalpandus, and other early | 
fathers of the Church in St. Saba, of which I | 
have long wished to get a glimpse.” 

‘* Why not ask the good patriarch to have some | 
of those books brought up to his library for safe- 
keeping ?” 

‘“*T have tried through my cousin, but so far in 
vain. The Greek monks are given to traditions. 
When one is transferred from Jerusalem to Mar | 
Saba he leaves the traditions of the Holy City be- 
hind him, and at once enters into the spirit of | 
the clan there, and supports their reputation for 
antiquity, wealth, sanctity and exclusiveness.” 

** And sustains all three points ?” 

‘* Antiquity is undoubted, for it is conceded on | 
all sides that Mar Saba as a monks’ nest was the | 
first example in Palestine.” 

‘Oh, shades of the Essenes !” 

““ Yes, yes—I mean in the Christian age.” 

‘‘ And the claim to wealth ?” 

‘Is so far believed by the Bedouins as to lead 
those poor devils of avarice to watch the monks 
as cats lay in wait for mice. But only the monks 
know what wealth they have besides their caves 
and tomb, dry bones, and some few civilizing 
conveniences ; and the monks will not tell—ex- 
cept, perhaps, to the patriarch or his steward. So 
when the matter of books is mentioned their jeal- 
ousy is at once aroused.” 

“‘ Why ?” 

** Having renounced ‘the world, the flesh and 
the devil,’ they take every care to compel as many 
as possible of that world to come to see them, and 
one oi their means is to take precious care of 
their books.” 

“Then I must go to Mar Saba if I would see 
any of the books ?” 

*“‘It is Mohammed and the mountain again. 
The ever-praised prophet had to do the trav- 
eling.” 

“I will go to-morrow.” 

‘‘Take me with you.” 

‘As far as the outer gate ?” 

«* Yes, and I will manage the rest.” 

‘‘You make me shiver—so to speak, although 
the day is hot.” 

“‘Well. If, when you are ready to start, which 
I suppose will be about three o’clock to-morrow 
morning, English time, I am not presentable, why, 
you can say bookrah (after), as all the natives do 
when they wish to dodge or put off anything.” 

«« To-morrow it is, if we can get the patriarch’s 





—. 


letter of introduction, or order for admission, and 
the needful donkeys.” 
**How many donkeys ?” 
“One for Josephine, and. —’ 
‘‘One for Maryam Shapira.” 
“Yes, certainly ; and one for her escort, for 


> 


'she will have to stay outside with you.” 


** Another, then, for John Hornstein, or Abra- 
ham.” 

‘Say for John. Then a big one for me.” 

‘*The small fellows are the best steppers and 


| easiest riders.” 


‘* Small it will be, then. And one for His High- 
ness the boy who will care for the animals, and 


| one for the provisions.” 


**One donkey will carry boy and provisions.” 

«« That makes five donkeys. Can we get them 
for the morning ?” 

‘Mr. Hornstein will send for the owner, who 


| will come to the hotel and make the bargain, if 
| he has or can get them.” 


The patriarch’s permission to visit,and order to 
admit four persons to Mar Saba, and the donkeys 
having been secured, the next morning, at three 
precisely, the donkeys were announced at the gate 
of the hotel, the iron doors of which were swung 
open for our departure. 

A young Englishman had asked us to include 
him in our company, and he went with us. But 
where was Miss Josephine? Failed us at the 
last moment. Maryam Shapira was there, lively 
and chatty as the cool, gray morning prompted 
as a means of keeping warm. John kept her busy, 
and rode as near her as the path admitted. The 
Englishman, Bright, rode ahead of Miss Maryam, 
and the donkey-boy, with the well-supplied com- 
missariat, behind her, and I brought up the rear 
on the smallest but the best animal of the lot. 

The owner rode beside, me down from the 
Joppa Gate, past the Pool Gihon, as far as the 
Well Ain Rogel, where we halted to give the ani- 
mals a drink. 

Coming close to me, he said, in a whisper: 
‘The boy on the little gray donkey said he 
was in your service, and I let him have the 
donkey. And I came on purpose to see if all 
is right.” ' 

“Why did you not ask me at the hotel-gate ?” 

** Because, while you packed the provisions he 
mounted and rode away: and I saw that the num- 
ber of persons and donkeys corresponded.” 

*<T’ll see about it. Joe, come here.” 


Joe rode up slowly, and I said, feigning anger: 
*‘You young rascal, why do you keep so far 
ahead ? Do you prefer to lead the way ?” 

“I’ve been over the way many times. 
ride forward, sir ?” 

“Of course, go ahead.” 

It was a great relief to me, and a satisfaction to 
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the Arab owner of the donkeys. For, I thought, 
“If Miss Josephine can escape the eye of an Arab, 
she may succeed with the monks of Mar Saba.” 

Four hours of hard riding, only a part of the 
way on a passably good road, brought us to the 
door of the convent, where we found Joe chatting 
with a Bedouin, who claimed backsheesh for the 
whole company as the lord of the region. An- 
other Arab fooled. 

Our animals picketed, and a carpet and um- 
brella arranged for Maryam and her escort, we 
were ready for entrance. 

But the monks were not ready. They had 
prayers to recite, or were eating, and answered 
not to my knocks, which were respectfully low. 

‘“‘ Let me try,” said Joe, and picked up a goodly 
sized stone, with which a double bob-major was 
executed on the iron door, by way of presenting 
the compliments of the morning. 

That woke up somebody inside, and a little 
basket was let down by a string, into which we 
put the patriarch’s letter. 

In a few moments the key rattled, the door 
opened a little, and Joe stepped part way in, say- 
ing: ‘‘Count these persons, and see that none 
enter more than the patriarch’s letter calls for— 
Protos, deuteros, tritos, emautos tetartos !” (first, 
second, third, and I am fourth), he shouted in 
good Greek. 

The Greek door-keeper seemed more anxious 
to shut the door against the dreadful female who 
crouched across the way than to scrutinize those 
who entered, so Joe escaped a third time. 

After stooping through the low door, we were 
led down, around through a second door, down 
again by winding stairs, across small and large 
courts, irregular in shape, passing under rocky 
arches and through dark passages, when we were 
ushered into the reception-room. This time Joe 
entered protos, without protest. 

The divan was nearly eight feet wide, and in- 
tended for sleepers, but we squatted on rugs, and 
were served with water, rakee, and jelly from a 
large silver salver, in fine cut-glass goblets. We 
did not become inebriated, for we took the rakee 
with a tea-spoon, which was of the almond shape 
so valued by our grandmothers, and only one dip ; 
followed by one dip of jelly, and then by water 
ad lib, Generous souls! For water is precious 
at Saba’s sanctuary. They carry it up from the 
Kidron below, hundreds of steps, stony, steep, 
winding, and the exact reverse of the famous de- 
scent into Avernus. 

Joe escaped again, but I trembled until we were 
invited to follow a tall, thin young monk to the 
library. 

“How did any one know we wished to see the 
library ?” 

“The Arehimandrite Nicodemus is here on a 





visit. He brought word of the patriarch’s permis- 
sion, and the object of your visit.” 

I could have taken the wings of the wind and 
flown away, only they were probably mislaid, just 
then, and I perspired instead. It was warm about 
that hour, anyhow, and we had to climb four or 
five hundred (it seemed five thousand) feet to the 
tower where the books were kept. 

I managed to whisper to Joe, on the way, that 
the old Nic. was after us, but the quiet answer 
was: ‘‘ Yes, I knew he intended to come, and 
that he came last night. The donkey-boy said he 
hired an extra big mule for the ride.” 

The library proved a rare treat, but I dare not 
even attempt to name more than the most im- 
portant books—or those which appeared to be so, 
for there were several hundred volumes. His 
Thinness the librarian told me, confidentially, 
there were many thousands of volumes in the 
sacred inclosure, but it was the policy of the 
monks to conceal the actual facts, from fear of 
robbery. 

‘* By visitors 2” 

“Yes. When rich, learned men come. here 
and find valuable books on the shelves, they offer 
large sums of ready money for them, which the 
steward seldom if ever refuses. In this manner 
are we robbed of our treasures.” 

‘Then you really cherish these treasures ?” I 
asked. 

** Certainly.” 

*‘And read them daily, or frequently ?” 

‘« Never read a page of one in my life, and I 
have been in this holy place nearly seven years.” 

“You can read, of course ?” 

** Not a word.” 

‘Then why do you value the books so very 
highly ?” 

‘*T am always selected to show visitors to the 
library, and these are only a part of the books ; 
others are in a room joining thé chapel, and more 
in boxes. The visitors talk about the books. I 
listen, and notice which they pay most attention 
to, and so learn which are the most precious, and 
why.” . 

‘*Show me one, and explain its value to me. I 
am no robber.” 

Taking out a volume by Chrysostom (the set 
had six large quartos), he said : 

‘« This book contains the words of the Father of 
the Golden Mouth; and this,” handing out a 
volume by Basil, ‘‘is most necessary to every 
Christian for rules and guides in holy living, for 
he it was who first formulated the vows of obe- 
dience, chastity and poverty which are respected 
everywhere, east and west, throughout the Church 
and the world.” 

‘‘¢ Where ignorance is bliss,’” I thought, but 
said ; ‘ What was his name ?” 
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On assent, he took a volume of St. Chrysostom 


and opened it at random, saying : ‘‘ Read.” 








MARYAM SHAPIRA. 


** Basil. St. Basil the Great.” 

And so he went about from one case to another, 
taking books or MSS. from the shelves and com- 
menting, until he had named Cyril, who wrote 
the Life of St. Saba, Zuallardo (1586, full of en- 
gravings), Adamnanus (697, St. Columba), Philo- 
calia (Basil and Gregory), Cotovicus, Cotelier 
(Cotelerii, Monuments of the Greek Church), 
Onomasticon (Basil and Jerome), Eusebius, and 
many other Greeks, Latins, French and Ger- 
mans; also a MS. in Greek-Arabic (of the ninth 
century); and an account of the Conquest of 
Syria by Saladin (Salah-ed-Din). Makreezee 
(1400), Edrisi (1150), and other Arabs, were repre- 
scented in manuscript. The Greek classics were 
not neglected. A palimpsest, Arabic over Thucy- 
lides, was very fine. 

We were getting on famously when our good 


Archimandrite Nicodemus climbed the stone stair- 


way and seated himself near it. 


Joo was seated, leaning back against a reading- 
desk opposite the archimandrite, and, in a fit of 


desperation and fear of exposure, I handed ‘‘ him’ 
the Greek-Arabic palimpsest, and requested tc 
have it read, or a few sentences. Without rising 
Joe rested the book on her knees for s desk, and 
read a few lines, giving first the Greek, then the 
Arabic text, which she translated into Greek as 
she read. 

Nicodemus looked very stern and serious when 
he first came up, but when Joe had read from a 
few books or manuscripts, his face changed in ex- 
pression, and he asked me if he too might offer a 


Joe read a page from the Exposition of the 


| Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 


Nicodemus was delighted and said so, but hast- 
ened to say also that he regretted the necessity of 
his immediate return to El Koods (Jerusalem), for 
he would gladly hear more, if time permitted. 

I was equally delighted to salute the departing 
prince of the Church, and do him reverence—for 
had he not respected the learning of our Joe, and 
stifled any suspicions that might have risen in his 
mind as to what the modest caftan and agyle 
(coat and head-dress) covered ? 

** Now,” said I, after he had disappeared, “let 
us push our investigation.” 

Our attendant brother-monk, whom I called 
Slim, or Thinness, was named Ivan Boganovitch, 
but he could not have been even the most remote 
of kin to the great Russian poet of that family 
name; for when I asked him how he liked his 
namesake’s poem, ‘‘ Dushenka” (Psyche), he said 
he had never heard of it. The ‘‘ Dushenka” was 
published just a hundred years ago. So, since he 
was as limited in knowledge as in figure, I pre- 
ferred to continue the name of Slim, which he 
mistook for the Arab Selim, and all was serene. 
We worked as a trio, Slim, Joe and I, until 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, when I felt 
like eating something “‘ with a fork,” as a French- 
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volume to the learned brother for inspection. 
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man says, and we all went down to the reception- 
room, to find a majority of the brothers assembled 
to see the great curiosity, a learned boy. 

‘* A second ‘ boy among the doctors,’” said one 
old white-head. 

‘* Ah, venerable sir, our schools are most excel- 
lent.” 

‘Yes, much better than when I was a boy, 
judging by this specimen. I am a Smyrniote.” 

Joe said: ‘‘Then, perhaps, you knew my fa- 
ther, Aaron Varning ?” 

‘*In truth, I did, and his son, Abraham, and 
his daughters, Josephine and Elizabeth.” 
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‘*JoE”’ KNOCKS AT THE DOOR. 


‘‘They are both visiting their uncle, Moses 
Hornstein, at the Hotel Mediterranean, in Jeru- 
salem.” 

“« How I would enjoy a sight of them! I must 
not go there ; they cannot come here.” 

Joe gave me a knowing look, and suggested 
that we have our lunch outside with the rest of 
our party. 

‘‘ Bring them in, by all means. There are only 
one man and a boy.” 

JOSEPHINE DISGUISED a8 ‘‘ JOE.” ‘‘ What has become of the woman ?” 
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I saw a tall Arab and four Arab women talking 
to her and the man, and then they all, except the 
man, went away to the east. 

Anxiety, lest Miss Shapira had been captured 
by the Arabs, moved me to ask Slim to let us out 
at once, which he did. We found John and the 
boy, and John soon quieted our fears by saying 
that Miss Maryam had been recognized by some 
Arab women, who had been at her father’s house 
often, and she had gone to their camp, which is 
less than half a mile away, and in plain sight 
from the ridge, near the outer tower. The don- 
key-boy had not been idle. He had arranged our 
lunch on the shady side of the tower, and we were 
soon busy over figs, pomegranates, oranges, cold 
roasted chicken, native wine, and other delicious 
viands. When you are so near the desert, or so 
far into it, as at Mar Saba, the appetite grows 
keener by what it feeds on. 

We left word with the boy that Maryam should 
call for us when she returned, and taking John 
with us, returned to the sanctuary of ten thousand 
skulls (vide any monk at St. Saba). 

John had been inside this most ancient museum 
in Palestine, if we must not except the Temple 
Area in Jerusalem, and knew what to ask for to 
gratify my desire of seeing the books. So we in- 
quired for the boxes we had heard of, and John 
had seen a part of. They were stored here and 
there in different rooms; some contained old, 
worn-out liturgies, none less than a hundred, and 
many over two or three centuries old. Nearly all 
were printed, but one small box held about a 
hundred and fifty on vellum or on parchment, 
in about equal nuimbers ; beautiful specimens of 
Greek text, written in black ink, with red initials, 
and a few were ornamented. 

At the bottom of an iron chest, in the room off 
the chapel, under a hundred manuscripts on 
parchment, we found a handsome copy of the 
Gospels. The leaves were about eight by ten 
inches, the text black, in two columns on a page, 
red initials, the pages bordered with red, yellow 
end blue lines, with a finely executed portrait of 
cach of the four evangelists, highly idealized, and 
onriched by the appropriate emblems ; bound in 
ckin, roughly finished. 

I glanced at it and put it back in its place, 
promising myself another inspection later, or on 
another visit, and also because it is never prudent 
to show anxiety in bargaining with Orientals ; and 
turthermore, I had to sustain the réle of being no 
rovber of books. 

The library-room of the chapel was dimly 
lighted, but there was light enough to see many 
books, printed or in manuscript, lying in con- 
fused heaps on the floor, and at our visit Mr. Slim 
walked over them as if they were only so much 
straw. And straw they might have been for all 





he knew or cared for them. Even the illuminated 
manuscript of the Gospels which was in the iron 
chest had no charm for him, because no one had 
given him an account of its peculiar merits. 

Further inquiry revealed the hiding-place of a 
lot of books in a recess in the wall, which had 
formed the private library of a former occupant 
of the cell. They were very curious, so much so 
that I could not ask Joe to look at them at that 
time, in the presence of the young Englishman. 
Joe and I had a long sitting over them another 
day. 

Maryam was expected home, and although the 
others of the party would have gladly staid over 
night, yet it was thought best to turn our faces 
toward the Holy City. Therefore, about an hour 
before sunset, we bid the monks good-night, and 
under the escort of Sheik Mustafa, who did not 
refuse a blessing (backsheesh) in the shape of a 
silver coin, we arrived safely, a little before mid- 
night, at the gate of the Mediterranean Hotel. 

We paid our respects to the Greek Patriarch 
the next morning, and asked him to have certain 
volumes in the Mar Saba library brought up to 
the library in the Greek Convent, where we could 
examine them at greater length. He promised | 
to do so. 

While talking with him, the Archimandrite 
Nicodemus entered the divan and saluted us. 
After a while he said that he had been tormented 
with suspicion that the little bunch in the corner 
of the tower library, opposite to where he sat, was 
a girl in boy’s clothing, and that, in spite of anx- 
iety and care for more than thirteen centuries, the 
sacred precincts of the tomb of the holy St. Saba 
was being polluted —— 

‘* Instead of which, my most reverend Siadata/: 
(bishop, highness), it was really honored by the 
presence of a gifted young brain, learned in the 
knowledge of the best Books of the best writ- 
ers in the Church.” 

** Ah, that was my proof! Such brains, such 
ready wit at reading and translating the sacred 
text, and such eloquence in reciting the unequaled 
words of the Father of the Golden Mouth, con- 
vinced me that it was impossible ina woman. If 
that young man could have the benefit of a proper 
training in our schools, our holy faith would, in- 
deed, have an able defender and advocate. He 
may yet become a great teacher. What school 
has had the honor of his training so far ?” 

**The American Mission School at Smyrna.” 

“Ah! It is with pain that I am compelled to 
admit that some of the schools of the schismatics 
are nearly, if not quite, as good as ours in certain 
things ; lacking, of course, in spiritual affairs.” 

I know that accounts of book-hunting must be 
dry, and that even the “lark” of a gifted and 
beautiful young woman cannot amuse forever. 
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The little girl of that day is now a woman, the 
wife of one who stands high in the confidence 
of the Khédive of Egypt. Her talents go far to- 
ward winning and enabling him to keep his place. 
Orientals see quickly, and treasure as precious, 
fine qualities in a woman, as their history shows 
in many instances. Her portrait, engraved from 
a photograph made at Cairo, Egypt, during the 
last year, appears herewith. Its intelligent and 
kindly face will win many friends among my 
readers, while I can only hope to be forgiven for 
“giving her away” as I have in these pages. 

Miss Maryam Shapira was the daughter of the 
well-known scholar of that name of Jerusalem, 
who will be remembered as discoverer of a great 
number of curious terra- cotta images in Moab, 
and of a manuscript of the Pentateuch, which 
was supposed by him and some others to be very 
ancient, and which was pronounced a forgery by 
certain experts in London. He had offered it for 
sale at the modest price of one million pounds 
sterling ! Mr. Shapira was reckoned the most 
accomplished scholar in Hebrew in Europe, if not 
in the world. He and his work were condemned 
by men who were far from being his peers in 
a knowledge of Hebrew, whether language or 
literature. We were indebted to him for the 
Arab dresses used on the trip to Mar Saba, and 
on other excursions ; and he also spoke a friendly 
word in our behalf to the Arab sheiks whose 
territory we were about to trespass upon. 

I must use care in what is written about John 
Hornstein, for he is now in office in Cairo, Egypt, 
the City of Victory, and is the official interpreter 
to the Chief of Police. What if I should feel 
moved to climb the Great Pyramid once more, or 
linger in the Museum of Antiquities at Boolak, 
or should appear at sunrise some morning at the 
Ezbekiyeh, inquiring for a donkey to ride out to 
Heliopolis? John might think it his duty to 
cite me before a Kadee, where he would re-enact 
the scene in the ‘‘ Pasha of Many Tales,” and 
cover me with confusion. But he is kind-hearted, 
and would rescue me, and give the Kadee and me 
a good dinner afterward. 

I regret the necessity for closing this brief 
account without so much as referring to the 
books we saw there, or to my success in inducing 
the patriarch to remove the valuable ones to Jeru- 
salem ; but space, although infinite, is on paper 
limited, and here must my greetings to His High- 
ness be made. May he be forever exalted. 








—— 





ALL pleasure must be bought at the price of 
pain; the difference between false pleasure and 
true is just this—for the true, the price is paid 
before you enjoy it ; for the false, after you enjoy 
it.—John Foster. 





A BALLAD OF SKATING. 
By DovucGLas SLADEN. 


Wnuat skating! My beautiful cousins declare 
That there’s nothing like skating—such glorious 
sky! 
Such glitter of frost on the grass! and the air 
Like well-iced champagne at a dance in July! 
Such parties! Such partners! Miss Kitty’s so pretty — 
As daring a girl as e’er rode at a fence, 
And Miss Mabel’s so slender, so graceful, so tender, 
That a fellow must—— 
That is, a fellow with sense. 


‘Help me on with my skates, Fred!” 
feet 
As dainty as girlish disdain could demand, 
And she knows that the boot is adorably neat, 
And laced like a glove, which she thrusts in his 
hand. 
‘*Hold me up, Fred! 
stable, 
Slim waist and soft fingers just plead to be clasped. 
‘‘T’m sure, if I stumbled, I should feel so humbled, 
That I doubt if I ever ee 


Her—meaning—he grasped. 


Miss Kitty has 


I’m falling.” Miss Mabel’s un- 





Miss Kitty’s trim feet wheel and wheel on the ice 

Like a hawk on the wing, in their glide and their 

grace. 

Miss Mabel’s slim waist feels uncommonly nice, 

And she screams if I try to—relax—my embrace. 
The air tastes, though low by Réaumur, like Saumur, 

If not quite champagne, and the sky looks her best, 
But the fact that Miss Kitty’s audaciously pretty, 

And Miss Mabel so tender—— 

You know all the rest. 








FAMOUS BLIND MEN. 


VIDAL, the blind sculptor, is one of the won- 
ders of the French capital. He has been blind 
since his twenty-first year. We can quite easily 
understand how a blind farmer would cultivate 
the ground with the plow, spade and hoe. How 
he would feel around the tender plants and gently 
loosen the dirt from their roots, or how the blind 
Birmingham (Ala.) miner tells, with the sense of 
touch alone, the direction and to what depth to 
drill his holes before putting in a blast; but the 
work of Vidal stands out in bold relief, unique, 
wonderful and incomparable. To be a sceulptor, 
it is generally supposed that one must have the 
‘‘mechanic’s eye” and the artist’s taste and per- 
spicacity. The latter faculties Vidal has to an 
exceptional degree—even more acute, he believes, 
than if the former were not lost to him forever. 
By slowly passing his hands over an object he 
notes its external proportions, and imitates them 
in clay in a manner which strikes the beholder 
dumb with surprise. A dog, horse, human face, 
or anything alive or dead, he models with as much 
ease as any of the dozens of Parisian sculptors 
who still retain the faculty of sight. 

From 1855 to 1875 Vidal received more medals 
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than any other exhibitor of works in the Paris art 
exhibitions. Many of his works, made in the soli- | 
tude of his perpetual midnight, were to be seen 
on the shelves at the Great Exposition, where the 
blind wonder contended in friendly rivalry with 
his less unfortunate brother -artists. He never 
complains, is always genial and festive when 
among his friends, who always speak of and to 
him as though he could see, and well may they 
do so, for he is one of the best art critics in all 
Paris. 

Rey. W. H. Milburn, known throughout the 


| ity as the blind sculptor. 








civilized world as “the blind preacher,” and whg 
is actively in the field at the present time, is one 
of the most remarkable men of the age. He wag 
born in Philadelphia in 1823. He totally lost the 
sight of one eye while quite young, the other be- 
coming badly impaired from sympathy, so much 
so that it soon darkened forever. With spirit un- 
daunted he studied, and was ordained as a minis- 
ter at the age of twenty, and, it is claimed, tray- 
cled over 200,000 miles, filling appointments in 
the Southern States. Within the last thirty years 
he has preached in nearly every State in the 
Union and some European countries. He has 
been Chaplain of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, besides filling many other important 
positions. As a writer he is known as the author 
of ‘*Ten Years of a Preacher’s Life,” ‘‘ Rifle, Ax 
and Saddle-bags,” and *‘ Pioneer Preachers and 
People of the Mississippi Valley.” 

Mr. Herreshoff, the blind President of the Her- 
reshoff Manufacturing Co., of Bristol, R. I., seems 
as much out of his element in his present capac- 
Aside from Edison, the 
Government has recognized him as being one of 
the greatest inventors of the times. Many of the 
torpedo-boats and steam-launches now used by 
this and all the civilized governments on the 
globe are the inventions of this sightless genius. 
His steam-launches have made the highest speed 
with but few exceptions, and his torpedo-boata 
are ranked among the most efficient in use. He 
works on his models in the quiet of the mghi 
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MARBACH, 


shut up in the darkness of his room, but this is | 


all the same to Herreshoff—the brightest midday 


would be to him as black as the darkest midnight. | 


THE BOYHOOD OF 


ON a gently sloping hill by the Neckar, and 
near the frontier of Suabia and Franconia, stands 
Marbach, the birth-place of Schiller. It stands 
there, quite medievally picturesque, with its 
crooked climbing streets, the pointed gables and 
slanting walls of its closely crowded houses, the 
remnants of the old town-wall, and the fine 
Gothic tower, which closes the vista to the eye 
of one approaching from the 
capital. The pride of Marbach, 
its broadest and finest street, is 
the straight Marktstrasse ; and 
if one walks from this centrai 
line toward the finest building 
of the place, the elegant Alex- 
ander Church, one comes to the 
site of the old Niklas Gate, 
relics of which are still stand- 
ing. Here, in a part of the 
town inhabited chiefly by fisher- 
men and trades-people, is the 
house in which Friedrich Schil- 
ler came into the world, on the 
10th of November, 1759. The 
storms of the Seven Years’ War 
were then sweeping over Ger- 
many, and the child’s father, 


SCHILLER. | 


Lieutenant Caspar Schiller, had just marched off 
_ with the Army of Wiirtemberg to the Main. 

The boy was left for several years to the care of 
his kind mother. In the narrow, high - gabled 
house, the lower room, immediately to the left of 
the antiquely broad house - door with its vaulted 
arch and massive knocker, was allotted to her ; 
there, in this one room, in which she had given 
him birth, his mother lived with him and _ his 
sister Christophine. On the other side of the 
street, which at this point leaves room for a little 
well and the needful space around it, stands, 
right opposite the house and very convenient for 
its inmates to see, the “wild man,” from which 
| Marbach takes its arms; a strange figure of the 





THE HOUSE IN WHICH SCHILLER WAS BORN (MARBACH). 
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giant who in old times, so runs the legend, caught 
travelers in his great forest on the spot where 
Marbach now stands, devoured them, and drank 


deep, deep draughts of the country wine from | 


their skulls in the vine-clad tower. This figure 
now looks down on animated groups of water- 
drawing women, who, after copious talk at the 
well, go slowly home again, with their vessels on 
their heads. 

Friedrich Schiller did not stay long amid these 
peaceful scenes of his native town. His father, 
who had now attained the rank of captain, re- 
turned to the country, and was sent at Christmas, 
1763, to the free imperial town of Gmiind, “to 
levy recruits”; but as this place was found too 
expensive, he was, at his own request, soon per- 
mitted to remove with his family, whom he had 
taken to live with him, to the nearest place in 
Wiirtemberg. This place was Lorch. 

Caspar Schiller, now at last reunited with his 
family, staid just three years, from Christmas, 
1763, till Christmas, 1766, at Gmiind and Lorch. 


For him and his wife this time was darkened by | 


many cares, and, owing to public calamities, his 


pay as captain was withheld from him for two | 


long years; but this Lorch period remained in 
Friedrich’s memory as one of the most peaceful 
in all his life. His sister-in-law Caroline tells us 
that he always retained a “ great attachment to 
the neighborhood of Lorch,” and that ‘‘ when he 
had left the Academy, it was the goal of the first 
excursion that he made with his sister.” The 
latter fully shared her brother’s feelings, and just 
a year before his death she reminded him of their 
childhood ‘‘at Lorch, when things went so ex- 
ceedingly well with us.” 

Things and people, nature and friendship, com- 
bined to make their new residence so pleasant, 
both to the parents and to the children, They 
were transplanted to Old-Suabian soil, to the 
ancestral land of the Hohenstaufens, whose an- 
cient castle stands close to the place, and whose 
memory is still kept alive in the district by the 
monuments of their greatness. Compared with 
the wide and gentle Marbach valley, the vale 
formed by the little Rems—a ‘‘ Neckarle,” indeed 
—seems narrow and dark; it is not the vine 
that is mainly cultivated there ; on the contrary, 
the character of the country is determined by the 
forests—dense fir forests leagues long—in which 
it is pleasant to wander, and which stretch close 
up to the place. The Schiller family had taken 
up its abode first in the Sun Inn, pleasantly sit- 
uated at the bridge over the Rems, then in a 
prettily rural dwelling, a little back from the 
street ; they occupied the upper story in a simple 
two-storied house ; the children got a work-room 
looking to the back over a large garden, in which 
they were free to run about, and if they went to 


— 


| the end of it they came at once down to the Rems, 
and could see the ducklings bathing and swim. 
| ming gayly up and down in the clear waters, and 
| roam away into the woods on the other side. A 
| brooklet runs past the front of the house, too, 

from which an ancient little wooden bridge leads 
| back to the street; it is called the Gétzenbach, 
| and comes down from the Gétzenhain—the Idols’ 
| Brook from the Idols’ Grove. 

The name of this brook which ran past the 
Schillers’ house pointed back perhaps to heathen 
times, a remote past when Lorch was a Roman 
settlement ; and if the boy wandered to the near 
** Bemberlesstein,” he may have been reminded 
once more of the Romans, for there was a Roman 
| castle there, the foundation-walls of which are 
| still to be seen. More strikingly, however, was 
he reminded of the time of the Hohenstaufens, 
for he often climbed that near hill on which a 
convent stands containing the graves of the impe- 
rial Suabian dynasty. Here, on the site of an old 
Hohenstaufen castle, Friedrich of Hohenstaufen 
founded a Benedictine convent, and he and many 
| later sons of his race found their last rest in its 
church under the Gothic tower. Not far from 
| these graves are to be seen the portraits of the 
| Hohenstaufens—paled, it is true, and destroyed 
by time—from the founders of the convent down 
| to Conradin of Suabia, of whose tragic end a 
| smaller painting above the large one reminds us 
—the prince lying on the block and the heads- 
man with the ax standing beside him. A tragedy 
to be entitled ‘‘ Conradin,” was one of Schiller’s 
earliest plans. . 

Long ere this the Benedictines had left the 
Convent of Lorch, which no longer served its 
pious purpose ; but on another hill not far from 
Lorch, on the Salvator near Gmiind, the forms 
of the Catholic faith first presented themselves 
to the boy with glaring. distinctness. Schiller 
| loved to walk to this hill, and his wife testifies 
that the “difference of religious conceptions” 
often attracted the future author of “ Maria Stu- 
art” up to the twelve stations of the Passion, rep- 
resented in painted wood sculptures, and to the 
chapels on the summit built against old walls of 
rock. When these stations are passed, and one 
stands by the splashing fountain beside the chap- 
els, the Suabian land lies spread in wide expanse 
before one ; the cone of the Hohenstaufen rises 
from amid meadows, with a village at its feet ; 
the “‘high-threatening Rechberg” is visible, the 
long wooded ridge of the Staufen, and the whole 
beautiful row of hills around. 

Captain Schiller often went to the imperial 
town of Gmiind on his duke’s business, and some- 
times he took little Fritz with him. A witness 
relates that while the captain, ‘“‘a remarkably 
serious man,” transacted his business in the 
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George Inn, he whiled away the time with Fritzie 
Schiller outside, and often played marbles with 
him till the time came for going home. Through 
the silent fir forest father and son walked back 
to Lorch. ; 

We must not underrate the influence which 
Caspar Schiller now gained over his son, The 
boy, who had grown up hitherto under his moth- 
er’s milder sway, came now under his father’s 
grave discipline. To the strong impression which 
the life in a new part of the country among new 
people made on the boy, was added the changed 
situation at home, where the father, a strict com- 
mander, now took the reins. Just because this 
ehange was so sudden the effect was all the more 
immediate. Many little incidents are related 
which bear witness to the feeling for obedience 
and command with which his father inspired 
him ; and the pious captain’s daily prayers, to 
which the boy, leaving his play, eagerly listened, 
along with the sermons of the clergyman of the 
place, awakened the religious impulse in him ; 
his “preaching in the Sun Inn” was faithfully 
remembered by his father, who loved to relate 
how they ‘‘ had to dress the child in a black pin- 
afore instead of a gown, with a scrap of an old 
sermon for bands.” While all around him were 
made to observe a silent and devout demeanor 
and listen attentively, Friedrich mounted a chair 
and delivered several texts in intelligent order, 
ehildishly, but with emphasis. If, howeyer, tho 
attention of his congregation flagged, he ran away 
in great indignation, and reappeared only after a 
good while with a philippic. 

Such was the soil in which the resolution of the 
boy, to devote his life to theology, ripened. Phi- 
lipp Ulrich Moser, the clergyman at Lorch, had 
supplemented the instruction of the school of the 
place by giving him his first lessons in Latin and 
Greek ; and, like Moser’s son, who attached him- 
self to Schiller in childish friendship, and shared 
his father’s lessons with him, Schiller was much 
strengthened in his religious tendencies by the 
influence of this clergyman’s stern and imposing 
personality. The man lived long in his grateful 
remembrance, and it shows how deeply the im- 
pressions of this Lorch period remained imprinted 
in him, that he called the clergyman in “The 
Robbers,” who faces Franz Moor at night and 
speaks stern words to him, Moser. 

Nanele, a sister of young Moser, had joined the 
friends, and the fourth in this circle was Schil- 
ler’s sister Christophine ; little Conz joined them 
at last as fifth. The strong impulse of friendship 
which lived in Schiller now stirred in him for the 
first time ; and the joyous companions wandered 
through the forests of Lorch together. The 
tempting nearness of the forest, the sunshine and 
the air of Spring sometimes made them truants ; 





and while their mother stood at the door watch- 
ing whether they had taken the way to school, 
Friedrich and Christophine sprang cunningly 
round: the street-corner and struck into the open. 

But the idyl of Lorch came to an end, anda 
sterner school discipline seized the boy in the 
beginning of 1767, when he went with his par- 
ents to Ludwigsburg, and, as a future theolo- 
gian, entered the Latin school there. 

Ludwigsburg is the Suabian Versailles. It 
must have seemed a grand place to the Schillers, 
who found themselves transplanted from the still- 
ness of their Rems valley into the midst of the 
brilliant life of a court after the French model. 
The broad streets, straight as an arrow, were filled 
with courtiers in silk dress-coats, with hair-bags 
and swords; the palace, with its squares, gardens 
and parks, was traversed by ducal officers in gay 
uniforms and caps ; so Justinus Kerner, from the 
remembrance of his childhood, has drawn the 
picture of those days. There were expensive fétes 
on the lakes in the parks, and in the large market- 
place of the town, round which run arcades in 
the Italian style; at Shrovetide a Venetian fair 
was got up, at which all comers, including the 
children, had to appear in masks, and the future 
poet of ‘‘ Fiesco” had now an opportunity of see- 
ing Italian life, at least in imitation. In the mid- 
dle of the palace-grounds stood the ducal opera- 
house, built in the form of a lyre and lined with 
costly mirrors. Captain Schiller often took his 
son with him to the opera, “‘ instead of the reward 
for diligence at school,” says Christophine ; he 
felt as if translated ‘‘ to a fairy world,” and was, 
despite the foreign language, mostly unintelli- 
gible to him, ‘‘all eye and ear, noticing every- 
thing exactly.” 

The impulse to reproduce what he had seen in 
his own way stirred passionately within him. He 
builds himself a theatre with his school-books, 
cuts figures out of paper, and makes them per- 
form ‘‘little plays”; but, as the pupil of the 
Ludwigsburg Latin school can imagine a theat- 
rical performance without spectators just as little 
as the little Lorch preacher a devotional , hour 
without a devout congregation, he enhances the 
illusion by setting up empty chairs as ‘‘ symbols 
of spectators.” Soon, however, he got tired of 
this kind of play, and now began to get up a the- 
atre with the help of his sisters and school- 
friends ; the stage was erected in the garden be- 
hind the house, and, while Schiller took the lead, 
all the rest had to help. He was the manager of 
the little troop ; he distributed the parts, and his 
authority was recognized, though he was not a 
good actor himself, and “‘ exaggerated everything 
by his vivacity.” 

But as yet all such endeavors were only play 
for Schiller, and had to take a secondary place 
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ON THE NECKAR. 


compared with his proper intellectual aims. The- 
ology still seemed to him his life-task, and, spur- 
red on by his ambitious father, he climbed with 
honest toil the steps which were to lead to this 
study. The Latin school had to be gone through, 


and the candidates had to prove their attain- | 


ments in official examinations at Stuttgart, be- 
fore they could be admitted to the * lower con- 
vent schools ” which prepared boys for the study 
of theology. At Easter, 1769, in the tenth year 


of his life, Schiller passed the first of these ex- | 


aminations, and returned to the Latin school as a 
recognized puer bone spei. This school truly 
deserved its name; Latin was the main 
staple of instruction ; Virgil, Horace and 
Ovid were read and expounded. It was 
only on Fridays that the boys were taught 
their mother-tongue. Then religious writ- 
ings were opened, and the future study 
prepared for in the driest way. On Sun- 
day they had to hear a sermon and be 
eatechised. The rector of the school, 
Tilling, was at the same time the chief 
clergyman. A spirit of rigid orthodoxy 
went through the school ; from the rector 
it descended to the teachers, and the right 
Latin and the right faith were brought 
home to the boys by all the means of 
discipline, among which the cane was the 
most important. 

This being 80, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand that the future theologian was 
playing in the street in childlike mirth on 
the very day before his confirmation, at 
Easter, 1772, without a thought of the 
sacred act, for he who was to perform it 
was the representative of that hard ortho- 
doxy, the Rev. Herr Tilling. But, when 
taken to task for his equanimity by his 
pious mother, Schiller first becomes aware 
of the deeper feeling latent in him, and 
it urges him to poetical expression ; he 
goes to his room, and returns with a poem 
‘‘in which he expressed the feelings which 





the sacred act awak- 
ed in him.” He 
hands it to his pa 
rents, and his father 
exclaims in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ Have 
you gone crazy, 
Fritz?” So much 
did this quite sub- 
jective poetical at- 
tempt surprise the 
captain. It seems 
to have been in Ger- 
man, but was unfor- 
tunately not pre- 
served. Late in life Schiller remembered his con- 
firmation, and his wife says: ‘‘The description 
of his condition, when he was first received into 
the communion of the Church, was always deeply 
touching.” Schiller had already written many 
Latin verses of a less special character in school 
exercises and on festal occasions; his skill was 
soon recognized by his companions, and he was 
privileged to write the salutation poem in honor 
of a new teacher named Winter, in which he 
made the joke that Winter promises a good 
Spring. Unfortunately the words did not prove 
true for Schiller, for Winter, also a friend of cor- 
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THE SOLITUDE. 


poral punishment, beat him one day in the usual 
way ; when, however, it came out that there had 
been a misunderstanding, he went to Schiller’s 
father to apologize, taking for granted that his 
innocent victim had reported the incident at 
home. But the brave little man had held his 
tongue, snd, on now being asked, he answered 
that he had thought his teacher meant it well. 
Blue marks on his back, however, showed how 
well his teacher had meant it. 

Schiller’s zeal was not damped by such peda- 
gogic arts; he passed for one of the best pupils in 
the class, understood ‘easily, and was diligent. 
Christophine relates that when the hour for going 
to school struck and his breakfast was not ready, 
he set out fasting. His father’s influence on this 
sense of duty in Schiller is expressly testified. 
“Great reverence for his father,” says Friedrich 
von Hoven, ‘‘ was his main motive to diligence ; 
his father, whose fine talents had been neglected 
in his youth, made it his first aim in life that his 
son should learn something worth learning.” The 
same witness, Schiller’s confidential friend in 
those days, has drawn us a picture of the boy’s 
intercourse with his companions at Ludwigsburg : 
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THORWALDSEN’S STATUE OF SCHILLER, 
SCHILLER-PLATZ, STUTTGART. 





‘Notwithstanding the restraint 
in which he was kept by his father, 
Schiller was very lively, nay, al- 
most wild. In our games, which 
were often none of the gentlest, 
he generally took the lead. The 
younger boys feared him, and the 
older and stronger ones too held 
him in respect, because he never 
showed fear. Ile boldly attacked 
even grown-up people by whom 
he thought himself insulted, and 
if any one was repugnant to him, 
he tried to tease him on occasion. 
Among his playmates but few 
were his confidential friends, yet 
to these he was firmly and deeply 
attached, and thought no sacrifice 
too great for their sake ”—traits which we dis- 
cover in the later Schiller. 

To this period belongs an incident which Chris- 
tophine tells us: ‘‘ Once, when we went as chil- 
dren with our mother to our dear grandparents, 
she took the way over the hill. It was a beauti- 
ful Easter Monday, and on the way our mother 
told us the story of the disciples whom Jesus 
joined on their way to Emmaus. Our dear 
parent’s language and narrative became more and 
more enthusiastic, and when we, at length, came 
to the top of the hill, we were all so touched that 
we knelt down and prayed. ‘This hill became a 
Tabor to us.” 

All these experiences fully awakened the poetic 
impulse, which had announced itself in Schiller 
now here, now there, in puppet-show play and in 
enthusiastic melancholy. In his thirteenth year, 
his father tells us, he wrote his first play, only 
the title of which is preserved ; he called it ‘* The 
Christians.” That religious world in which Schil- 
ler was so deeply rooted had determined his poetic 
direction also. We may suppose*that the contrast 
between Christian and heathen Romans, whose 
culture was also a familiar conception to the 
school-boy, filled the drama, and that persecu- 
tion, courageous self-sacrifice and martyrdom 
were the youthful poet’s theme. 

The picture presented to us by these traditions 
of Schiller’s childhood is that of an organic and 
constant development. <A puer bone spei indeed 
stands before us. He is one of the best pupils in 
the school, he is the leader in the children’s 
games. Even when he mistakes his talents, as in 
the case of dramatic representation, the vivacity 
of his initiative helps him to maintain his author- 
ity, and he remains leader and master. His 
strength of will, his courage, his keen wit, are 
respected and feared. He receives with open feel- 
ing the impressions of the world around him, and 
already a productive impulse awakes in him at 
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decisive moments, and seeks expression in relig- 
ious poetic conceptions. 

But at this point Schiller’s development was 
violently interrupted, and the heavy hand which 
lay on Wiirtemberg grasped at his destiny too. 

The duke, Karl Eugen, caused search to be 
made every year in the Latin school at Ludwigs- 
burg for talented pupils whom he might receive 
into his military seminary, that great and rigor- 
ous educational establishment which afterward 
became famous under the name of the “ Karl- 
schule ”; and as Schiller had the fortunate mis- 
fortune to be counted, after some ups and downs, 
among the very best pupils, his name was men- 
tioned to the duke. The duke, so Christophine 
relates, “‘ sent for Schiller’s father, and several 
other officers, and told them that he was minded 
to receive their sons into the seminary. Schiller’s 





session of his young soul. When he entered the 
seminary he was already the author of “The 
Christians,” and when he left it, eight years 
after, he took with him a revolutionary work 
which was to shake the German world—Frie- 
drich Schiller had become the author of “The 
Robbers.” 








THE PRICE OF GENIUS. 
By J. W. WATSON, 

THERE never was a greater comment on the 
price paid for brains than the revelation, just 
brought to the surface in France, of the competi- 
tion over Millet’s great picture of ‘‘ The Angelus,” 
when it was knocked down for $110,000, while, at 


| the same time, the widow of the artist was liy- 


father answered that he would regard it as a favor | 


if his son were permitted to follow his own in- 
clination and to study for the Church. 


This | 


frankness seemed not to please the duke, who was | 


wont to see all his utterances obeyed as com- 
mands.” Schiller’s sister describes the impression 
which the duke’s words made on the family, and 
how all possibility of studying theology in the 
seminary seemed at an end, and then continues : 
‘While these resolutions were being formed sev- 
eral days elapsed, for it cost young Schiller a hard 
struggle to reconcile himself tothem. Our father 
was again summoned to the duke, and urged to 
declare himself. At last, fearing to draw upon 
himself the displeasure of the duke, under whose 
direct command his father stood, young Schiller 
resolved to study law.” In return the duke prom- 
ised to provide for him on his leaving the acad- 
emy better than would be possible in the clerical 
profession, a promise which the anxious parents 
did not fail to remember, and from which they 
sought to derive comfort. 

Schiller’s intention of studying theology was 
thus frustrated. He ventured indeed once more, 
a year after entering the seminary, to own to the 
duke that he would be far happier if he might 
one day serve his country as a theologian, and the 
Christian doctrines long remained of decisive im- 
portance for his poetical plans; but at last his 
boyish intention was thrust far into the back- 





ground by new impressions, and when, just after | 


leaving the academy, he met his old friend Conz 
again as a Tiibingen student of theology, he 
seemed wholly estranged from his old plans: 
‘What would I be now ?” he asked, haughtily. 
‘*A little Magister of Tiibingen!” So he, led 
by his father, walked up the straight road to 
the seminary at the Solitude, on January 16th, 
773. The period of his childhood ends here, 
and the restraint of public life, which weighed 
heavily on the Germans of those days, took pos- 


ing in reduced circumstances. Millet received 
$360 for the picture, and thought himself well 
paid, and the case isa common one. Edgar Poe 
received $15 for ‘“‘ The Raven,” and hurried home 
to take it to his dying wife to buy her some little 
delicacy before her departure. The author of, 
perhaps, the most popular poem ever written in 
America, who is now going through semi-starva- 
tion in a garret, told us, a short time ago, that a 
great editor said to him: ‘‘ Now, why don’t you 
write us such a poem as that ?” He wrote what an 
expert would pronounce a better one, and was re- 
buked with, ‘It’s not wp to our standard.” He 
meant ‘‘ down.” 

The head of a great publishing house, in this 
city, once told the writer, when he had occasion 
to complain of one of their editors for dishonesty 
and incapacity, this: ‘‘ Don’t say a word against 
B . He suits us exactly. He comes down te 
the level of the public.” The word dishonesty 
was here used in this sense: B was the editor 
of a great literary weekly, and the writer was an 
author of stories, always received by B—— with 
favor, until a small personal misunderstanding 
occurred and B brought it into the editorial 
room, and the usual stories were shut out from 
the paper. The writer did not submit, but had 
them copied out in a neat female hand, and sent 
back under altered titles and the pretty name of 
Corinne Browne. They were accepted, and let- 
ters from the editor soliciting a personal inter- 
view followed. This was declined by the sup- 
posed lady, and then the editor asked her photo- 
graph, and received in reply one of a beautiful 
woman, selected from among a hundred at a pho- 
tographer’s. Now, the author, bent on his revenge, 
went to the publisher, showed the correspond- 
ence, and told the story, and his answer was that 
detailed above. Then he told the publisher that 











| a dishonest editor would be a dishonest man, and 
warned him against the future of B——. 
received his walking- 


Six months after, B 
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papers as editor, and went into Wall Street, 
where he soon got to be a banker. Two years 
after he made a most disreputable failure, pouch- 
ing $3,000,000 of stolen funds. 

All of which is as true as gospel. 








JOY AND SORROW. 


By T. G. Brooks. 
Joy kneels, at Morning’s rosy prime, 
In worship to the rising sun ; 
But Sorrow loves the calmer time, 
When the day-god his course hath run. 


When Night is in her shadowy car, 

Pale Sorrow wakes while Joy doth sleep ; 
And, guided by the evening star, 

She wanders forth to muse and weep. 








DRIVING TANDEM. 


THE congregation of a rural parish church in 
Scotland, to which a big stipend is attached, had 
at one time settled over them a minister who was 
somewhat of a sportsman. A short time after his 
appointment, the loungers around the kirk-yard 
one Sunday morning were horrified to see their 
new minister driving tandem right up to the 
door. It was but the work of a minute for them 
to get together and depute one of the elders to 
wait upon him immediately after service, and re- 
monstrate with him concerning such a flagrant 
breach of decorum. Accordingly, at the time ap- 
pointed, the elder was in waiting at the foot of 
the pulpit-stairs. 

Elder—* Sir, the folk sent me to speak to ye 
aboot driving tandem to the kirk.” 

Minister —‘‘ Oh, nonsense, Mr. B 
is wrong in driving tandem to church ?” 

Elder—* ’Deed, sir, it’s just this—it disna look 
weel.” 

Minister—‘‘ What signifies the look, so long as 
there is no harm in it? The look is nothing.” 

John, the beadle, was at the same time coming 
down the pulpit-stairs with the big Bible in his 
hand; and the minister, turning round, said: 
“Well, we will refer it to John.” 

Minister—“< Now, John, what is your opinion 
about it ?” 

John—*‘ Aweel, minister, the elder’s richt.” 

Minister—‘‘ Come, come, John, How are you 
going to prove that ?” 

John, laying the Bible on the pulpit-steps, 
says: “‘ Pruve it ? Oh, yes, minister, I can sune 
dae that.” 

Then, clasping his two hands together, and 
helding them about a foot from his face, he said : 
“Noo, minister, that’s aboot the way ye say the 
blessing, an’ it’s a’ richt.” Then drawing back 


W hat 








his left hand, applying its thumb to his nose, 


spreading out his fingers, attaching the thumb of 
his right hand to the little finger of his left, and 
spreading out the fingers also of his right, he 
said : ‘‘ Noo, minister, that’s tandem ; and if the 
look’s naething, hoo wad it look if ye wuz to say 
the blessing that way ?” 

That was the last of the minister’s tandem-driv- 
ing in the parish. 








AN ANECDOTE OF STEPHEN GIRARD, 


G1RARD had a drayman who was decidedly a 
poor man. One day the drayman, who was an 
industrious, bright fellow, with a good many 
mouths to fill at home, was heard to remark that 
he wished he was rich. 

“¢ What’s that ?” sharply said Girard, who heard 
the grumble. ‘Oh, said the man, “I was only 
wishing I was rich.” ‘‘ Well, why don’t you get 
rich ?” said the millionaire, harshly. ‘I don’t 
know how without money,” returned the dray- 
man. ‘You don’t need money,” said Girard. 
‘* Well, if you will tell me how to get rich with- 
out money I won’t let the grass grow before trying 
it,” returned the other. ‘‘ There is going to be a 
ship-load of confiscated tea sold at auction to- 
morrow at the wharf ; go down there and buy it 
in, and then come to me.” 

The man laughed. ‘‘I have no money to buy 
a ship-load of tea with,” he said. ‘‘ You don’t 
need any money, I tell you,” snapped the old 
man. ‘‘Go down and bid in the whole cargo, 
and then come to me.” 

The next day the drayman went down to the 
sale. A large crowd of retailers were present, and 
the auctioneer said that those bidding would have 
the privilege of taking one case or the whole ship- 
load, and that the bidding would be on the pound. 
He then began the sale. 

A retail grocer started the bidding, and the 
drayman raised him. On seeing this, the crowd 
gazed with no small amount of surprise. When 
the case was knocked down to the drayman the 
auctioneer said he supposed the buyer only desired 
one case. ‘I'll take the whole ship-load,”-coolly 
returned the successful bidder. 

The auctioneer was astonished, but on some 
one whispering to him that it was Girard’s man 
who was the speaker, his manner changed, and 
he said he supposed it was all right. The news 
soon spread that Girard was buying tea in large 
quantities, and the next day the price rose several 
cents. ‘‘Go and sell your tea,” said Girard to 
the drayman the next day. 

The drayman was shrewd, and he went ont and 
made contracts with several brokers to take the 
stock at a shade below the market price, thereby 
making a quick sale. In a few hours he was 
worth $50,000. 
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*"(“ SWIFTLY ADVANCING TO HIS BEDSIDE SHE BENT ABOVE THE WISTFUL, EYES AND SAIDY CLEABLY AND 
SOFTLY :) \LOVE. DID YOU CALE ME?” 


‘THE LOST LETTER.. 
By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 


* Jimmy !” called Frank Hepburn, the hand- ; prevaient among office-boys than among any other 


some young book-keeper for Wade Brothers. class of wage-earners. 
Jimmy, the office-boy for the same firm, as is “Jimmy !” 
usual in such cases, did not hear. It is a singular Frank Hepburn called more sharply this time, 


fact, not yet explained, that deafness is more! and Jimmy relinquished his fayorite occupation 
Vol. XXIX., No. 2—15, " 
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of drawing cats with red ink on the firm’s note- | 


heads, and slowly approached Mr. Hepburn’s 
stool. 

“Take this letter to the post-office, and drop 
it into the box marked ‘City,’ and be quick, 
please.” 

Jimmy took the letter, placed it carefully be- 
tween his teeth while he put on his hat and coat ; 
he then surveyed the envelope closely, and asked : 

‘‘ What’s that mark in the corner for, Mr. Hep- 
burn ?” 

‘‘Clear out, you rascal!” laughed the young 
man, slightly coloring. “It’s a secret -society 
sign. Now go!” 

As the boy passed from the office, Weaver, the 
cashier, looked up and yawned, “ Well, it’s my 
lunch-time,” and a minute later he was hurrying 
after the leisurely Jimmy. 

“I’m going past the post-office, Jim,” he re- 
marked, as he overtook that youth; “give me 
Hepburn’s letter and I'll drop it in for you.” 

Jimmy, glad of an opportunity to engage in an 
interesting game of marbles he saw being played 
round the corner, willingly gave up the letter, 
and Weaver passed down the street. 

“* Ah, that’s the way the wind blows, is it ?” he 
thought, glancing at the address. ‘‘‘ Miss Bertha 
Willey, 219 Madison Avenue.’ I thought that 
that engagement was entirely broken off. This 
doesn’t look like it, but I mean to know for cer- 
tain.” 

Weaver had long been Hepburn’s most persist- 
ent rival. The lady in the case was a prize well 
worth any man’s earnest efforts to win, and when 
Frank Hepburn’s engagement to her was an- 
nounced, none of her admirers felt half the cha- 
grin that seized Weaver. He had felt almost 
certain of winning her himself at one time, and 
in the expectation of handling her snug fortune 
had incurred certain debts which, according to 
the rude fashion of debts, were now “staring him 
in the face.” Great, then, had been his satisfac- 
tion when a report reached him of the broken 
engagement, and he immediately called on Miss 
Willey. She received him cordially, and in the 
two succeeding weeks he frequently repeated the 
call. 

“T will strike while the iron is hot,” he said 
tc himself, and on this very evening had deter- 
mined to know his fate, when the sight of Hep- 
bnrn’s letter upset his plans. 

“‘T will know what is in it,” he thought, des- 
perately. ‘“‘I can open it—it’s very carelessly 
sealed. Hepburn can’t come between us again, 
if I can help it !” 

He hurried home, and holding the envelope 
over a steaming kettle in his mother’s kitchen, 
soon had its coveted contents in his hand. It 
ran thus: 


THE LOST LETTER. 


‘‘BertHa, Dear: I was wrong, and you were right. 
Can I come and be forgiven? I have a fine business 
offer from a house in St. Paul: if I do not get a favorable 
reply from you to-morrow, I shall accept it, and go imme- 
diately. Life without you is unendurable here. 

‘* FRANK.” 


** You will get no answer to-morrow,” Weaver 
muttered ; ‘and once safe in the West, my coast 
is clear. What an idiot, to intrust all his happi- 
ness to a letter! But then, he’s so terribly proud ; 
he thought it would hurt his dignity less to write 
a note than seek an interview.” 

Yes, Weaver was right ; Frank was proud, and 
so was Bertha. A trivial lovers’ quarrel had come 
between them, and Bertha, feeling sure Frank 
must see in time he was wrong, did not try to 
right herself. She would gladly meet him half- 
way in any effort at reconciliation, but farther 
than that her womanly self-respect would not 
let her go. Meantime her evenings were lonely, 
and when Mr. Weaver called, he found her very 
ready to be entertained. 

On the day after Weaver obtained this letter, 
| he watched Hepburn narrowly, and saw he was 
| restless and nervous, and by night that he was 
pale and weak. The next day he did not appear 
at the office, and word came that he was sick. 

‘“« Packing up for St. Paul,” Weaver sneered to 
himself. ‘It’s just an excuse.” 

But Frank Hepburn’s was no assumed illness. 
“<A bad case of brain-fever,” the doctor said, as 
he gazed with more than professional interest on 
the young man lying before him. His brown 
eyes were wide open, and restlessly flying from 
one face to another, as if in search of one that 
never came, while his parched tongue constantly 
formed the word ‘‘ Bertha,” gently and plead- 
ingly spoken as long as his strength permitted 
him to utter it. Then, as he became weaker, 
only a half-articulate murmur greeted the ears 
of the anxious watchers who bent above him. 

** Who is Bertha ?” the physician at last asked 
the weeping, gray-haired mother who had come 
from a distant city to care for her only son. ‘We 
must find her. I have done all I can for his body, 
but only her coming can relieve his mind. And,” 
he added, softly, ‘‘she must come soon.” 

“If I only knew,” the mother answered, ‘how 
I would fly to her! It is breaking my heart to 
face those eager, longing eyes ; but I do not know. 
Among my boy’s papers are several notes signed 
‘ Bertha,’ but no other name is given, and all are 
dated ‘Home.’ Oh, doctor, it is hard to know a 
woman holds my beautiful boy’s life in her hands, 
and I cannot even plead with her for it!” And 
with a passionate gesture she turned away. 

At the office, things went on as usual. Weaver 
noticed Frank’s desk remained vacant, but said te 
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| himself, when the clerks spoke of his illness : 
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““Men don’t die of broken 
recover, cured of his fancy.” 

He could not, however, bring himself to de- 
stroy the stolen letter, but when alone, constantly 
took it from his pocket and glanced at it. 

One day, while doing so, Mr. Wade suddenly 
entered the room. Hastily slipping it under a 
pile of bills, Weaver looked up. 

‘Mr. Weaver,” his employer said, ‘‘ let me 
come to your desk. I want to glance over Frank’s 
papers. I am afraid the poor boy himself will 
never do that again. Sad, isn’t it ?’ And Mr. 
Ward’s kindly voice grew husky. ' 

‘‘Ts it so bad as that, sir ?” Weaver murmured, 
while a deathly faintness seized him. 

«So bad as that, I fear,” Mr. Wade answered, 


hearts, and. he will 


mechanically taking up a pile of papers and run- | 


ning over them. .Suddenly he exclaimed : 

‘<What’s this ?—a letter written by Frank him- 
self, and never sent ?” 

The pity that a moment ago had filled Weaver 
suddenly vanished, and a fierce desire to escape 
detection had taken its place. 

““Why, yes,” he said; ‘‘I remember Frank 
intended to invite Miss Willey to the opera for 
Thursday, but changed his mind, and I suppose 
did not send the letter. However, I am going 
down to inquire after him at noon, and if you 
will give me the letter, I'll leave it with his 
mother.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” assented Mr. Wade, “that’s a good 
idea.” 

But he still held it in his hand, while Weaver 
could hardly restrain his desire to snatch it away. 


‘If I get the cursed thing in my own hand | 


once,” he thought, ‘it will never be seen again.” 

Just then Jimmy entered. Catching sight of 
the letter in Mr. Wade’s hand, he exclaimed : 

“Why, Mr. Weaver, you didn’t mail that letter 
that day !” 

Weaver turned pale. 

*“You don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
he said, as Mr. Wade glanced up inquiringly. 

“Yes, I do,” Jimmy persisted; ‘‘ that’s the 
letter Mr. Hepburn gave me to mail the day be- 
fore he got sick. Don’t you remember his saying 
that little cross was a secret-society sign ?” 

“Why didn’t you mail it, Jimmy ’”’ Mr. Wade 
interrupted, sternly. 

“* Why, sir, on my way to the office, Mr. Weaver 
took it from me, and said he’d mail it himself.” 

Jimmy had taken the letter from Mr. Wade’s 
hand, and turning it over, exclaimed : 

*“<I?s opened now !” 

There was no need to question Weaver; the 
look of bitter hatred he turned on Jimmy told his 
guilt more eloquently than any words. 

“Mr. Weaver, I am sorry for this,” Mr. Wade 
said, simply, and left the room. 








His heart was very tender towards the poor boy 
be had seen that morning tossing restlessly from 
side to side, and still trying to murmur “ Bertha.” 

‘<The name is the same,” he commented. ‘Ill 
take her the note and explain its delay. There 
may be a connection between this and his brain- 
fever. God grant there is.” 

Hurriedly calling a cab, he drove to the address 
on the envelope, and was soon greeted by a young 
lady who responded to his inquiry for ‘* Miss Ber- 
tha Willey.” 

She was a very beautiful girl, but there was 
none of the gay brightness one would look for in 
a creature so young. She had an air of weariness 
like that which comes from long nights of sleep- 
lessness, and there was a suspicion of tears in her 
voice as she greeted her visitor. 

‘Is this your letter ?” he asked, abruptly. 

She looked at him rather haughtily an instant, 
then her whole air changed to one of intense 
eagerness as she caught sight of the address. 
‘* Yes,” she breathed, and in a moment had 
taken the note and devoured its contents. 

‘‘ Where did you get it ?” she asked, looking 
up, the pretty color that tinged her cheeks as she 
read dying out, and her little air of hauteur re- 
turning, though her eyes still danced, and there 
was a glad ring in her sweet voice, 

Ignoring her question, Mr. Wade said, sharply : 

**Do you know its writer is dying ?” 

‘‘Dying! Frank !—oh, my darling !” 

There was no need to ask if this was the Ber- 
tha. Only one woman can utter a man’s name in 
that tone. The light and the color died out of her 
face in an instant, and a hard, strained look came 
in their place, more pitiful than any tears. She 
put her hand on her heart a moment, and then 
said, simply : 

‘Take me to him, please.” 

‘Get your hat,” Mr. Wade, answered. 

But she only looked at him again and whis- 
pered : ‘Take me to him.” 

Without a word more, he led her to the still 
waiting cab. 

On reaching the house, Mr. Wade left’ her in 
the hall and hurried up-stairs. A few swift words 
explained to the doctor who was below, and he 
hastened down. 

‘“You must be very quiet,” he said, gently, 
though the charge seemed unnecesgary in greeting 
the almost stony figure that awaited him. ‘‘ Sleep 
must come within an hour, or death or hopeless 
insanity will result; but go to him, look and 
speak quietly and naturally, and if it is you he is 
dying for (a shudder ran through the girl), we 
may save him yet.” 

The girl rose and went to the glass. ‘‘ Look 
and speak naturally.” Even in that hour of an 
guish she wondered if the face there was hers. 





He would not know those pinched cheeks, those 
staring eyes and bloodless lips. She stood a mo- 
ment biting her lips, rubbed her cheeks, and thet 
smiled at the glass. That wonderful thing, a wom- 
an’s love, had triumphed over nature, and with a 
Death himself, if 
smiles would help her in her desperate endeavor 


smiling face she could meet 


to rescue her beloved from his grasp. 

The doctor led the way to the sick-room, opened 
the door, and stood aside as she entered. Bertha 
swayed for an instant as she caught sight of the 
pitiful, wasted form extended before her; but | 
again Love triumphed, and swiftly advancing to | 
his bedside, she bent above the wistful eyes and 
said, clearly and softly : 

‘* Love, did you call me ?” 

For a moment the face looking into hers re- | 
tained the eager, searching look it had worn for | 
days ; then it died away, and one of perfect con- 
tent filled its place. 

‘** Bertha !” the pinched lips tried to say. 

“Yes, Bertha,” she cooed, softly laying her 
cool lips on his; ‘* and now, darling, shut your 
eyes. I will put my cheek against yours. and we 
will rest.” 

Like a tired child, he obeyed her, nestling his 
head on the cool, soft arm she slipped under it, 
while the peachy cheek that lay on his seemed to 
possess an almost magic power. 

‘‘He is saved!” the doctor murmured to the 
happy, bewildered mother; and so it proved, for 
Frank Hepburn awoke—very weak, indeed, but 
rational, ‘‘ ready to drink a gallon of beef-tea, and 
be married that very afternoon,” he whispered, 
faintly. 

When Mr. Wade returned to the office, he found 
Weaver had drawn his pay and left. 

** He knew I wouldn't keep him an hour,” Mr. 
Wade said, while relating the circumstance for 
tne hundredth time, at the Hepburn-Willey wed- 
ding, two months later. ‘‘ What kind of,a heart 
must it be that would try to separate such a 
ccunle as that !” 

And he glanced with almost fatherly pride at 
tae handsome pair who were standing under a 
Aoral arch, receiving the congratulations their 
criends were showering upon them. 

«* Bloss my heart !” he added, softly ; “ surely 
che angels themselves must smile on such wonder- 
‘al love as theirs.” 
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A MArskEILiaAis TARTARIN.— Warseillais (at 
the foot of the Eiffel Tower, Paris)—‘‘ Then you | 
can see a long way from the top of that thing ? | 
Can you see Marseilles?” ‘‘ No, monsieur.” | 
Jfarseiilais (with smile of contempt, and putting | 
his money back into his pocket)—‘‘ Call that a 
tower ?” 





“GIVE 


Ly 


ME A LITTLE.” 
M. A. RAFFALOVICH,. 


Give me a little, that I may 
Believe that much is mine; 
Give me a moment of each day, 

Qr write to me a line. 


A bird that sips a drop of dew 
Looks up and sees the sky, 
And after anything of you, 
O dearest, so do I. 
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AvuTHOR oF *S THE MAN OuTsIDE,” 
E2c., Bxc. 


PART III, 


NATURAL HARVEST FROM AN 
ARTIFICIAL SEED-TIME, 


By CLARENCE BOUTELLE. 


‘*Ti1s MIssInG YEARs,” 


THE 


CuaprTerR XXVI.—(CONTINUED). 

MoLui£ faced Ward like a queen—an avenging 
spirit—a tigress—a demon. He had never seen 
such passion in a human face before. He won- 
dered, vaguely, whether it was in his power to 
waken such a soul as hers to the power of love; 
he wondered what the doing of it would profit 
him if he could; he wondered if he dared ! 

“And you — you—” she cried—‘‘ have you 
killed hin? Have—you 

The man laughed aloud. The woman, almost 
hysterical, caught the fearful infection of his 
mirth—and laughed too. Whatever may be true 
of Ward’s mind, his powers and capacities—it 
seems hard for any one to fall under his influence 
for long at a time, and appear quite sane! A 
moment later, the woman’s overwrought powers 
had given way; she sank, half fainting, into a 
chair, while the tears rolled down her cheeks in 
a shower. Ward, looking at her, wondered how 
soon she might need a docter’s service again, 
mused on what he had gained from her phy- 
sician’s last visit, and laughed once more ! 

He hurried, though, to answer her question. 
It demanded an immediate answer, if one might 
judge by her manner. 

‘‘T have not harmed him—not intentionally,” 
he said; ‘but an outraged law has found him. 
He killed a man. He must suffer for it. Horace 
Gleason and Robert Rorux are one !” 

** Horace Gleason—Robert Rorux !” she mut- 
tered, musingly. She could not understand it 
all, not now ; perhaps she never could. She only 
knew that the duality of Rorux’s life—or the 
identity of the lives of Rorux and Gleason— 
opened up before her soul a depth of depravity 
of which she had never dreamed. And Ward 
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had gained much—gained almost infinitely, by 
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telling her what 
he had. He had 
gained by sharing 
his secret with 
her, as he would 
have gained by 
sharing any with 
her; all women 
like to be trusted 
—and doubting 
love sometimes 
has no-better and 
surer argument 
than trust is. He 
had gained be- 
cause of the com- 
parison that she 
could not help 
making between 
the two men—the 
one, whose kind- 
ness had been her 
salvation, his face 
her ideal of dig- 
nity and good- 
ness, and his life 
a pattern for the 
wise to copy—but 
who had lived a 
double life, a liv- 
ing lie, and who 
had killed a man ! 
—the other, a 
man with an evil 
face, a man with 
a distorted body, 
and with promise 
of being more and 
more ugly and re- 
pellent as the 
years went on— 
but a man against 
whom she knew 
nothing of wick- 
edness—treachery 
—deceit. A man who stood humbly by her side, 
and swore he loved her! He had gained, too, 
through another instinctive comparison she had | 
made, if winning her, on any terms, could be— 

must be—counted gain ; she compared the sin she | 
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longed to commit, the weakness before whose pos- | 


sibility she trembled, the deceit of which she was 
almost ready to be guilty, with the sin and weak- 
hess and deceit which must have been Robert 


Rorux’s daily companions for unnumbered years ; | 


after what she had learned, that evening, it would 
be a very little thing to sell herself for Ward’s 
gold. She had almost lost her faith in human 
nature ; she was losing her weak faith in herself. 
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THE SERIAL STORY. 


And then, the man said that which turned the 
tide against him for a little. He let his eager 
egotism overreach itself. 


**T can offer you all that any man can,” he 
said, rashly. 
“ Except manhood,” she said, bitterly, in her 


heart, and swore it should never be. 

And then, while she was choosing the words 
in which she would tell him, as kindly and re- 
gretfully as possible, that her only answer was 
and must be, ‘‘ Vo /” he said that which won the 
day—that which gave him the victory—while it 
allowed her to think that she had not been van- 
quished—that she had been true and good, pure 
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and womanly—that she had not lowered herself, 
even in her own estimation—that she had let 
pity, not greed, settle the question forever. 

But I must not anticipate. 

Nor must I presume to judge the woman. 
Perhaps she was right ! 

««J—I need you so,” cried Ward ; “I need you 
—to make my life perfect—to make me a better 
and nobler man.” 

He looked it. He seemed to mean it. 
away by the earnestness of the part he was play- 
ing, he was making his wooing real, at last. 
Then and there, had a clergyman or a magistrate 
been present, and the woman yielding, he would 
have married this penniless and nameless servant- 
girl—this waif from the streets of the great city. 
Can I say aught that is stronger than that ? He 
would have left the future to take care of itself— 
he and Etta Elveys to take their chances. What 
more is there to say ? 

«“T—I need you so!” 

He had stated his best argument ; he had 
urged his strongest plea. Any man, saying the 
same, has done his last and best with any woman. 

She looked him squarely in the eyes. Her de- 
cision was made. He could have her—on certain 
terms! We looked into her eyes. He knew the 
central fact of her decision. And he would have 
her—on any terms ! 

“‘T do not love you,” she said, quietly. 

“‘T know that,” he replied, doggedly; ‘I 
never supposed you did. I have not asked that. 
I do not ask it now—not yet. But—will you 
marry me ?” 

‘“There’s a man of my own station in life—— 
she began, her voice full of a proud humility. 

‘Curse Tom!” said Ward to himself; then he 
siid aloud: ‘1 know what you mean—and the 
name of the man you mean. But he is not of 
your real rank in life, never has been, and never 
can be. 
place in a servant’s position 
And besides—you do not love Tom! 

“No; I But— 

“wer” 


‘““T do love a man—a man whose love I shall 


%s 





a servant’s garb ? 





do not love Tom. 


aever win.” 

Ward drew a long, deep breath. Mentally he 
vowed that he would be even—more than even— 
with that same man, if ever opportunity came 
his way. And as for this woman—ah! would he 
not tame her devilish pride for saying that ? 

But he answered, quietly enough, humbly 
enough : 

«© Yes, Mollie, I know. 
léy.” 

“Yes; Llove Ralph Grantley,” said the woman, 
softly. 

“* But—will you marry me ?” reiterated Ward. 


You love Ralph Grant- 


Carried | 


| 








Do you not know that you are out of 
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She 
again. 


rose. She came and stood by the table 


Once more she leaned upon it. Once 


| more she bent forward—forward—until her face 


was on a level with his, and looked him in the 
eyes as though her soul would compel his to 
think with her, and do as she willed. 

**T have told you a part of the truth,” she 
said ; *‘now I will tell you more. I had rather 
not marry you——” 

She paused. But he said no word—made no 
sign. 

** But, if you will be content to take me as | 
am—if you will give me limitless time in which 
to learn to love you, and—and—banish the other 
love I gave unasked—if you will promise to be 
patient and uncomplaining if I find the lesson 
too hard for me to learn—if you will do all these 
things, and more—more—all that a woman might 
demand of the man who loved her—and the man 
she loved—why, then, if you care so much for 
me, if you need me so much a 

She did not finish. She did not need to. His 
arms were around her, and she did not shrink 
from his embrace as much as you might have 
expected. His lips met hers in a passionate kiss 
—one only—and one in which hers were only cold 
and passive. 

Then she turned from him, with a weary and 
pathetic little sigh, and went out from the room. 

It would not be pleasant to follow this man— 
out into the night—out to a restless vigil—after 
compassing this incomparable infamy. It would 
not be pleasant to follow and watch the woman 





who has lost so much and gained so little. Let 
us leave them both alone. 
Events so happened as to thwart Ward. ‘Tom, 


who so truly loved Mollie that he was determined 
she should not be betrayed by the villain who had 
won her promise, sought out Walter Wolf. To 
him, made more-decent, since he married Mrs. 
Fox, than he was when we saw him follow Hor- 
ace Gleason home, Tom told enough of Mollie’s 


| need to compel him to act. * 


“The girl Rorux rescued from the streets is 
the one who is in danger,” said Tom, ‘and she 
is the one who was turned out by the Haggertys, 
after some one had taken her from the Ryans !” 

Wolf understood the pointed assertions. THe 
would try to make amends for the past. He did. 
He prevented the presence of the rascal who had 
been employed by a friend of Ward’s to personate 
a clergyman at the pretended marriage ; he se- 
cured the attendance of a real clergyman, a gen- 
tleman who had laid himself under obligations 
to him in the past, and so—Stephen Ward mar- 


| ried Mollie! 


And—beholding an arch look she cast over her 
shoulder at him, when they were on board the 
steamer which was to take them to Europe—he 
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knew he had found the owner of the face of 
which Mrs. Fox’s had so strongly, though vaguely, 
reminded him! He had found her—and married 
her! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE LIGHT CONQUERS THE DARKNESS. 

T'imE went slowly to the imprisoned Gleason. 
But it went surely—inevitably. Grantley ex- 
hausted every device of which he could think to 
save his friend, and all failed. Petitions availed 
nothing ; remonstrances more than balanced them. 
Political influence—and Grantley found a way in 
which to use much—secured no more than post- 
ponement. Gleason’s execution was deferred 
twice ; the imprisonment stretched out to many 
weary months. But the time for the end came 
at last. The morrow would see him die. And 
all this time—as though doubting Grantley—he 
had refused fo give him a hint regarding Etta 
Elyeys’s probable hiding-place. 

And Grantley, despite the money he had spent 
in the search, had found absolutely no clew. He 
had not thought to tell Gleason that Ward mar- 
ried Mollie; oh, no; he had never thought of 
that! If he had 

But he didn’t ! 

Ralph Grantley is in Gleason’s cell. 
last afternoon together. 
is to die. Silence falls. 
from the window. 

There’s a man across the street, yonder; he 
scems interested in the jail; he changes his posi- 
tion, so as to get a better view of the suggestive 
structure which ornaments the jail-yard. Inter- 
ested, and yet his eyes are averted. He seems.to 
shrink from facing the jail and the yard ! 

The man is a stranger, undoubtedly ; there is 
nothing remarkable in that; the town is full of 
strangers. ‘The only remarkable thing about him 
is the fact that he is not in hiding, somewhere, 
from the blistering heat which still fills the earth 
and sky—in spite of the night which is coming. 
The heat in the jail is almost intolerable ; it must 
be furnace-like ont yonder ; there is only the one 
man in sight ; Grantley watches him lazily—won- 
dering why he is there and who he is. It is 
doubtful if Gleason, with his head bent down, 
has seen him at all. 

Neither man of the two has spoken for ten 
minutes. Grantley cannot remember what they 
said last. How the time is running—running 

And he can think of so little to say, so very 
little, unless he asks again where he can find Etta 
Elveys. He has so little to say—and he knows 
that to-morrow he will have thought of so much ! 

The man across the street suggests Robert Ro- 
rux to him; he can’t tell how. Sometimes he 
has almost forgotten that Horace Gleason and 





It is their 
For to-morrow—Gleason 
Grantley looks restlessly 
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Robert Rorux are one—forgotten that the beard 
and wig which have escaped the shears and razor 
because of their owner’s plea for the health their 
protection affords are false anda sham. Now, 
though, he thinks of Robert Rorux; and a new 
thought, relating to to -morrow’s experiences, 
comes into his mind. 

*«They’ll discover your disguise—to-morrow. ” 

Horace Gleason shivers—as though this Sum- 
mer heat had been suddenly transformed into a 
blast straight from the Polar Sea. 

“Yes,” he says. 

“Tt will be another point against you.” 

“‘T—suppose—so. As though they hadn’t 
enough.” 

‘None of them ever saw Robert 

‘No; I suppose not.” 

**And so cannot recognize you.” 

‘Of course not.” 

‘Well, do you want it known you are Robert 
Rorux ? Shall I say, when—when—when it is 
all over, who you were ?” 

‘No; there isn’t any stain against the—the— 
well not against the name of Robert Rorux. Let 
Horace Gleason die here ; let them guess, if they 
‘an, who else he was. But it is better Robert 
Rorux should die in South Afric: , 

He never finishes that Grantley 
springs upon him, catches him roughly by one 
shoulder, and shakes him as he might shake a 
sleeper he wished to waken. 

** Gleason—Rorux !” he cries; ‘*look—look— 
do you know that man? Do you recognize the 
slope of the shoulders—the stoop—the attitude— 
the ia 

‘*I—I think I do; he is the man from whom 
you saved me—and—and—oh—my—God !” 

Grantley interrupts him, gaspingly : 

“© The man to whom I sold the revolver !” 

‘“*Ah? Let me see him better. Let me come 
to the window. 'The—the man O merciful 
God! the man who rode with me the night Edwin 
Elveys died !” says Gleason, in a hoarse whisper. 

The eyes of the two men meet. Their hands 
touch and clasp, for a moment. . 

‘There is hope after to-morrow,” says Ralph 
Grantley. 

‘There may be,” responds Gleason. 

Grantley calls the turnkey. He hurries from 
the cell. He meets the sheriff in the hall. 

‘* Arrest that man across the street,” he com- 
mands. 

The sheriff obeyed. Taken by surprise, Walter 
Wolf stammeringly confesses. Before night-fa!l 
the Governor’s telegram has set Horace Gleason 
free. 

* 


Rorux.” 


- 





sentence, 








* * * x ae 


I cannot write at length regarding Etta El7eys’s 
two years of prosaic life—or was it three ?—at 
‘i % 














Elveys’ Sands. Let me state the remarkable, 
leaving the other scenes to your fancy to fill. 

Jack brought her the news of the arrest of 
Gleason for her father’s murder. She decided 
not to return home, to appear as a witness in the 
vase, unless it became actually necessary. Jack 
promised to keep himself posted regarding events 
in America; she shrank from the knowledge, and 
he agreed to tell her the details only if cireum- 
stances made it imperative. 

One night—the night that Jack told her of 
Gleason’s conviction—Etta Elveys had a caller. 
It was no other than Stephen Ward. He made 
his call seem natural; he was in England; he 
heard of her residence at Elveys’ Sands; so he 
had called ; that was all. 

He called again and again—always as a friend 
—never hinting, either in word or manner, at a 
desire to be more. He lied to her regarding him- 
self, his past and his present, and quite won her 
friendship and her pity. 

He won Sir Arthur’s respect, and succeeded jn 
puzzling Jack, who rather doubted the genuine- 
ness of the man and his manner. 

And—time dragged on. 

Time dragged on. Jack was married. Sir 
Arthur was found dead in his bed one morning. 
Later, Jack and his wife chose Australia as their 
future home, and Etta purchased Elveys’ Sands 
for herself. 

It is Etta Elveys’s last day at the Sands. Almost 
two weeks ago Jack told her that Horace Gleason 
would be hanged the next day. And she had said 
she was satisfied. 

Jack and his wife left the Sands yesterday, en 
route for their new home. Etta herself will leave 
in an hour or two. 

Etta Elveys is greatly dispirited this morning. 
Considering all things, it is not greatly to be won- 
dered at that she is. Last night was one of tem- 
pest and elemental rage; a superstitious person, 
in her place, might almost have feared ‘that the 
uneasy spirit of the woman who laid the curse 
upon her race was abroad in the blinding rain 
and the moaning wind, hunting for some way in 
which to get at her and wreak a tardy vengeance 
upon her in return for the old-time crime which 
not all the blood and tears of hundreds of years 
have sufficed to wipe away and wash out. But she 
gets away safely, makes the railway journey with- 
out incident worthy of mention, goes aboard the 
steamer, and to her room—and to sleep. 

* x * a * 

Stephen Ward went down to the wharf to see 
Jack off. A message was intrusted to him for Etta. 
Aiter that, not knowing the truth, and fully be- 
hoving that Gleason had been hanged, he found 
on unscrupulous printer who prepared, at his dic- 
tation, a lying slip; counterfeiting one actually 
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| cut from a newspaper, with which to deceive and 





defraud Etta Elveys. 
Jack’s letter read as follows: 


‘*Dear Erra: The news from America is marvelous. 
You must not fail to read every word of the slip I inclose, 
Shall you try to hate Horace Gleason as much after this 
as you used to do? Or will you forgive him and pity 
him ? 

‘“*T send this by our mutual friend, Mr. Stephen Ward, 
who will give you, verbally, the expression of my ows 
and Alice’s love. Your friend, Jack Etveys.” 


* * * * * 


When Etta first went on deck, late in the even 
ing of the second day out, she met Stephen Ward. 

Perhaps the darkness favored him. Surely 
he had never seemed to look so well—so strong— 
so straight—so good. His presence, here, now, 
somehow filled her with a sense of protection. 

Before she knew what she was doing, she was 
on her feet: Before her wandering faculties had 
quite returned, he had both her hands clasped in 
his. Clasped? Tightly? Warmly? And for 
long? Oh, no! Clasped with a carefully con- 
sidered pressure, with just friendship’s warmth 
and fervor, and for a matchlessly measured inter- 
val of time—ere he let them go again! After 
that, reader mine, it needs no argument to make 
me sure that the devil is patient—always patient 
—very patient ! 

““T have a message for you,” he said. Pity 
shone in his eyes. <A little tremor shook his 
voice. 

“Ah?” She could trust herself to say no 
more. She was already bending her soul to the 
blow she felt was coming—in some way—from 
some quarter. She was already mutely wonder- 
ing whether it was greater than she could bear. 
She was wondering whether this man at her side 
would help her to find it easier. 

“From Jack,” he said, simply, and put the 
message in her hand. He offered his arm, sup- 
ported her to where a light fell strongly, then 
turned abruptly away. “Tl leave you by your- 
self for a little,” he said, hoarsely+ “it —it is 
better so.” 

She bowed, and turned to the message. 

Instinctively, though not, perhaps, doubtingly, 
she examined the envelope addressed to her. Her 
senses were so alert, her wits were so keen, that 9 
forgery or a fraud must have been a clever one 
indeed to have cheated her. And this, though it 
was only an intuitive prudence—and not suspi- 
cion at all—which actuated her every acticn. 

Jack’s writing—beyond a doubt. She would 
have taken her oath to that, even if life, or some- 
thing better, depended on that being true instead 
of false. 

She opened the note, and read it through. A 
strange note—a note to make her tremble, as 
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nothing Jack had ever done before had had the | each other; the scissors which had cleanly cut the 
power to make her do. slip she was to read had marred the beauty and 
She took the slip of paper. She turned it over, | integrity of the unimportant matter on the other 
first, a thing ‘not one individual in a thousand | side of the leaf; am I not right in saying that 


‘*DO YOU UNDERSTAND,?” 


would have done, perhaps, and saw what every | that is always true? She saw that two articies 
one has seen, doubtless, who has ever read a clip- | had been spoiled to the end that she might read 
ping from a newspaper—saw that the columns on | one; here was the end of something on English 
the two sides of the sheet were not quite opposite | politics; here was the beginning of something on 
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polar exploration ; 


Unless she had already seen and read the issue of 
the great newspaper from which Jack had cut the 


slip to send her, there was not the slightest likeli- | 





hood she ever would. J/—she—had—unot 


If—she—had 





Those were the two alternatives! ‘Those were 
he two things to which the mind of the man 
bent itself as he stood in the shadows and watched 
her. Much depended on the answers to the ques- 
tions: Does she know the truth? Will she credit 
a lie ? 

Much? A//! And, in a minute or two, he 
would know. She was turning the paper over 

ein! She was beginning to read : 


‘‘A TERRIBLE CRIME!! 
‘*A Frarrvt Error! 


‘* Horace Gleason was hanged here yesterday” (says 


the Riverdell Intelligencer)‘ for the murder of the late | 


lion. Edwin Elveys. He had been fairly tried, and, al- 
though convicted on purely circumstantial evidence, not 
more than one person ever seemed to doubt his guilt. A 
young gentleman by the name of Grantley—Ralph Grant- 
ley—asserted his own belief in the man’s innocence, and 
labored hard for his pardon. 

“Mr. Grantley, with the sheriff and a clergyman, ac- 
companied the doomed man to the scaffold. Gleason re- 


asserted his innocence, said that he believed he knew the | 


name of the man who was actually guilty, though the 
lack of means to prove it made the mentioning of his sus- 
picions utterly useless. ‘Some time, when I am in my 
grave,’ he said, sadly, ‘you will know that the law was 
wrong—and that I was right!’ 

‘*+]|--] expect a message from the Governor,’ said 
Grantley, to the sheriff, his face pale as death. ‘ Will you 
wait a little ?’ 

‘* The sheriff waited, until it seemed folly to wait longer. 


He waited, until the imposition of such a mental strain— | 


the giving of such a baseless hope to a dying man—seemed 
the refinement of a needless cruelty. He sprung the trap! 
The drop fell! 
ward! His neck was broken by the fall! 
stantly ! 

“And then—then—— 

‘* How can pen write it? How can type tell it? How 
can the human mind endure the horror of it ? 

‘*Ralph Grantley laid his hand on the sheriff's arm. 

***Oh, my God,’ he gasped, ‘why did you not tell me 
when the time for the end had really come? Why did 
you not say you would wait no longer? J—TI killed Hdwin 
Hlwcys, and——'" 


He died in- 


Etta did not scream, did not cry out, did not 
do any of those preliminary things one would ex- 
pect a iainting woman to do. She simply fainted 
dead away, and Stephen Ward was too late to 
catea her in his arms. 

** You—you didn’t call for help ?” she ques- 
tioned, shen she had regained consciousness. 

* No,” he replied. 

She thanked him. She held out the printed 
lie that had so stricken her. He took it, and 
tossed it into the sea. 


she cared nothing for either. | 
She could not have been hired to read either. 





The body of Horace Gleascn shot down- | 








*‘What shall I do ?” she pleaded ; “what cay 
I do ?” 

Then his passion shone in his eyes and quivered 
in his voice. 

‘* Marry me—marry me,” he cried, “‘ and show 
the man who murdered your father how little he 
has hurt you—you—by his damning treachery, 
and 

A sob shook her, but her eyes were tearless, 
The fiend had paid a terrible price, But it was 
enough. 

“Thank you,” she groaned ; “I—I—J will!” 

She staggered away from him, eluding the 
kisses he longed to give. She went below, and 
then 

It was Mollie who started up from a shadowy 
place upon the deck and confronted him. 

But—what could she do? She, a divorced wo- 
man, made so by a cruel trick with which Ward 
now taunted her, could threaten—threaten and 
dono more. He could safely dare her to do her 
worst. 








% x * * * 


Robert Rorux met Mollie soon after her return. 
He gathered the story of the wrongs she had suf- 


| fered from the woman’s almost incoherent ray- 


ings. He learned, too, that Etta Elveys was stay- 
ing at the Rorux mansion, and that she would 
soon marry Stephen Ward. Of course he was 
able to send her a message which put an end 
to all that, and sent her to the home of Mrs. 
Fox to await his coming—and the explanations 
he could offer. 

In the evening, on his way to meet Etta, Glea- 
son turned a corner and stood face to face with 
Ward. That was a stormy scene. Ward pleaded 
for a chance to win Etta’s love. Gleason utterly 
refused to aid him further. In marrying Mollie, 
he had released Gleason from his promise, 

And then—suddenly 

A sudden flash! A sound as though heaven 
and earth were coming together! A tearing of 
tender flesh and a crashing of solid bone! The 
sound of hurrying footsteps, carrying away a man 
to hunt for a place in which to hide from the 
hurt of a curse like Cain’s! And—and 

Horace Gleason, mortally wounded, as he him- 
self well knew, eyes and sight gone utterly, groped 
here and there to find the right corner, the right 
street, the right way. 

“God grant me life until I can reach home— 
home!” he groaned, as he reeled and staggered 
down the street. 

Let a thousand men be shot, where Horace (ilea- 
son was, and as he was—a thousand men as they 
will average in this sorry world of ours—and I'll 
venture to guess that five hundred of them shall 
fall dead—without a word or a cry ; four hundred 
will shriek for help, temporary help, at once, and 
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will get it; ninety will stumble into the arms 
of the police within a block ; nine will die on 
the way, sturdy hope in their hearts to the very 
last, perhaps, but unavailing hope nevertheless ; 
one will find home—and keep his senses until the 
outer door has opened to him ; one out of a thou- 
sand—only one—as Horace Gleason did! 

And when Robert Rorux 

Robert Rorux ? do you ask ? 

Yes, Robert Rorux. For, long, long before he 
reaches the house he has determined to reach, 
unless death meets him with its imperative sum- 
mons on the way, the wig and beard which made 
Horace Gleason Horace Gleason —torn, bloody, 
lost to all the shape and beauty they once had, 
are stamped and beaten into the filth of the 
street. It was Horace Gleason who started ; but 
he threw Horace Gleason away ; henceforth, while 
he lives, he is Robert Rorux, and Robert Rorux 
only ; and, if he dies on the threshold, or—less 
fortunate—is found dead somewhere in the street 
—he has determined that it is as Robert Rorux 
he shall die. So that—— 

I go back to say what I commenced to say: 

When Robert Rorux has done what he has 
done, never ask me again whether or not he be- 
lieved in the reality of the Curse of the House of 
Elveys! And-— 

I'd rather not have to give my own opinion re- 
garding it! 

* 





2 % * * 


It is morning—a bright morning. 
morning in which to die,” 
said ; ‘*¢ 
ness—and to find light again.” 

It is almost a week since Robert Rorux came 


“A good 
Robert Rorux has 


staggering home, almost a week since he fainted- 


at the door, almost a week since his sister found 
him there—and knew him. It is almost a week 
since Mrs. Wolf and Mollie, with Etta to help a 
little, carried him in and laid him on Horace 
Gleason’s bed; almost a week since, when he 
eame to his senses, something in his voice struck 
home to her wondering heart, and told the land- 
lady, who had had Horace Gleason as a lodger for 
years, that he and Robert Rorux are one. It is 
almost a week since the doctor came, dressed the 
frightful wound Ward’s vengeful bullet made, and 
sadly shook his head—almost a week since he said 
there would be, for this suffering man, no light 
again this side the world where there is naught 
else—and darkness for but a few days, a very few 
days, in this. 

It is almost a week that this slowly dying man 
has lain here. An ocean steamer is coming in. 
They hope they have made no miscalculations 
in deciding that Ralph Grantley may be on 
board. If he is, they may see him in an hour 
er two. Robert Rorux wishes—oh, so much—to 





good morning in which to leave dark- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 





see him before he must die. To see him? Did 
I say that? It is just what Robert Rorux said. 
But he means, by the word, less than you or I 
would mean—or more! From eyes which age 
cannot dim, nor death kill, Robert Rorux is 
seeing things that no earthly eyes, framed in 
orbits of frail and perishable bone, ever saw or 
ever can. He can see things, I doubt not, that 
no one ever saw when lying further from the sway- 
ing edge of the sombre veil between this world 
and the world which is to come than he lies now. 
He can look into the future, this morning, as 
easily and as accurately as you can look into the 
past. Aside from the infinite gain which comes 
when death has actually been suffered, it is not 
all loss to die; it is not all terrible, going down 
to the gates of the silent world, without hope of 
return, when one finds, somewhere, somehow, 
suddenly, an access of power of which he never 
knew nor dreamed—just as the brain chills— 
chills—-chills—and the heart slackens—slackens 
—stops! See? See? I said see, as he did, and 
we both mean it! Come here, after a little, and 
put your face close to his—your brain near enough 
to his to feel through it and think with it, and 
judge how truly he sees. See ? He will see Ralph 
Grantley, this morning—see him as clearly as you 
or I may see him a dozen years down the future— 
whether that young man comes in at the door, 
yonder, while he lives, or does not ! 

It is almost a week since Robert Rorux told 
Mrs. Wolf that Mollie is her daughter, though 
he wasn’t quite sure, when he told her, that that 
was necessary. He thinks that if the two women 
were to stand, together, in front of a mirror, that 
they would need no further evidence. He has 
said nothing to his sister regarding Walter Wolf. 
He is not sure whether she knows, or does not. 
He hopes she does not know, and never will, the 
fate which must be his—the ordeal through which 
he must pass. " 

It is almost a week since Etta Elveys came in to 
see him—almost a week since something of the 
same nervous thrill, shorn of its cruel pain, ran 
through his nerves as rioted there when he opened 
the newspaper he now knows she sent. . 

‘¢ You—you were happy at Elveys’ Sands ?” he 
asked—almost a weék ago. 

“*T was.” 

‘‘And never regretted going ?” 

“« Never.” 

‘¢ Etta Elveys, did Stephen Ward wish to marry 
you ?” 

“‘He did.” 

«¢ Thank—God—thank Pe 
Thank God? Why ?” 

‘‘Because I am right—right! Because the 
dream in my heart—the hope in my soul—which 
helped me home from where murder’s cowardiy 
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biow fell, is true—true! Stephen Ward is of 
the race that laid the curse, and—and 
“‘ Well, that is not all. That does not kill the 
curse.” 
“‘No, but listen. If your father wronged me, 
which I sometimes doubt, I freely and fully for- 
give him—for your sake, and for the sake of the 





dead woman I loved.” 

“Yes ? Well ?” 

“JT love life. But I am dying—dying—because 
of what I have done for you.” 

“Yes! yes! And—and—— 

“One thing remains. One way remains. Marry 
me, Etta Elveys—marry me. 
selfish—I do it simply for a dead woman's sake.” 

She laid her hand in his. 

“JT will marry you, Robert Rorux,” she said, 
gravely, ‘‘ and unselfishly and unlovingly. That 
which I do, I do for the sake of Ralph Grantley.” 

«« And for the sake of the countless generations 
of those in whose veins the noble tide of the re- 
deemed and disinthralled Elveys blood shall flow 
forever,” he says, softly. 

He feels her hand flush in his. 
not draw it away. 

And so they were married! It is a conclusion 
that many readers like to find at the ends of their 
stories, I believe. I think it is a little different, 
in its relation to this story, from what the state- 
ment usually is in relation to others, aside from 
the fact that it isn’t by any means the conclusion. 

They were married. That was almost a week 
ago. Robert Rorux has been waiting—waiting 
ever since —waiting patiently—waiting for the 
end. 

“Do you know who did it ?” has been asked 
him—asked him more than once—as some tender 
hand has been laid on his aching head, and drawn 
caressingly over the blackness that was once sight. 

**T know,” he has said. But he has not told. 

He never will. They may imagine as they will. 
They may conclude as they must. One of the 
resolutions he formed during that blind search for 
home was the resolve that he would never shorten 
nor lessen Ward’s chances for repentance. And 
he never will. An artificial fate may have a life- 
time in which to find its better self. 
, He lies here very quiet—so quiet, sometimes, 
thet they wonder whether the end has come at 
iast. And they creep up to his bedside, to find 
him ready with some kindly word of cheer and 
comicrt. 

There are opiates to ease his pain, and I am 
ready to admit that the nervous centres present 
fonteastic mental pictures, sometimes, under the 
purely material chemical influence of the complex 
allaloids. But, if any one ventures the opinion 


It is loveless—un- 


But she does 


that this man’s visions, as he pauses on the very 
boundarv-line of a world in which matter is only 


au name and chemistry an impossibility, are any 
less than prophetic, I ask permission to differ, 
And what does he see? What is the future ? 
[ am not quite certain I should say. But I will 
write a little of it. 
Ile sees Walter Wolf die on the scaffold, with. 
out a friend or a relative near him. He feels that 


| the darkest shadow that ever fell upon his sister’s 





life has fallen under the vanquishing power of the 
light—and he is content. 

He sees Stephen Ward cut off from his hopes 
of the Gleason and the Rorux wealth without a 
cent, the Gleason will inoperative—since it was 
made before the other, and Gleason and Rorux 
were the same—and the Rorux will failing in 
Ward’s case, because, under its terms, « wife in- 
herits first! 

Ife sees Ralph Grantley marry Etta, their mut- 
ual love and trust confirmed and strengthened 
by the shadows through which they have passed, 
He sees them happy in the home which is his gift 
to the woman who wears—for almost a week—the 
honorable name which is his. He sees Etta’s 
children romp and play in the great halls of the 
Rorux mansion, the house he bitterly built in 
memory of a dead love he could not forget—the 
house he gave to the woman he saved for her dead 
mother’s sake. Later, when the years have come 
and gone, he sees Ralph Grantley called to posi- 
tions of honor and trust; he sees Etta preside in 
her home when the wisest and most powerful 
gather at her table—come to listen to the wisdom 
and the wishes of the great statesman, Ralp) 
Grantley, that they may hurry in an early to- 
morrow to do his bidding —and so elevate and 
benefit mankind. 

He sees Black and Gray and White compla- 


/ cently proud of the success of the boy who grew 


up among them in the little village of Riverdell, 
and full of a fixed belief that their words, their 
wisdom, and a careful imitation of their manners 
and study of their characteristics and virtues, 
have, more than aught else in the world, made 
Ralph Grantley the great Ralph Grantley he is! 
He sees Black and Gray and White —and he 
smiles in spite of his pain—smiles in spite of the 
fact that his feet are already in the border-flood 
of the dark river! And I am sure no opiate 
prompted the smile ! 

Ile sees old John Grantley, the proudest father 
under the sun, and he stretches out his hands, 
aimlessly, gropingly, along the white counter- 
pane. It is hard—hard—this feeling that Ralph’s 
hands are so far away, he cannot reach them— 
touch them—when he has done so much for 
Ralph, and Ralph for him. 

He sees Ralph and Etta and the children, big 
and little, come in the Summer, sometimes, when 
the great statesman can find a short vacation from 
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his official cares and duties, to gladden and en- 
liven the sombre old house on the hill—over be- 
yond Riverdell. There is laughter in the gloomy 
old rooms, and shouts on ‘the lawn; the dying 
man sees and hears, and he smiles again—feebly 
and faintly. In the evenings, sometimes, he sees 
Ralph and Etta siip away from the happy chil- 
dren, and go to where the dead sleep away the 
years between now and the Judgment. One— 
two—three! Ah? Can it be? The third grave 
is hisown. Etta, kindlier, more thoughtful and 
more daring than another woman would have 
been, has laid the body of the man whose name 
was her strength and protection—for—for almost 
a week—just where he will be by Elaine’s side in 
the great day of the Resurrection. The dying 
man smiles, again, and thanks God. 

He sees, years in the hurrying future, the chil- 
dren of the woman he has served and saved study- 
ing in the grand old library where he slaved and 
suffered. One—two—three—four—— Ah? he 
cannot count them, they are so many, and each 
new one, as he passes before his mental vision, 
has some new grace of face or form—some new 
charm of character. One they call Robert Rorux 
—Robert Rorux Grantley—and the man says the 
name over to himself, softly, again and again. It 
is pleasant to know, while he lies here and waits 
for the end, that they will love him in his grave— 
that they will not forget him when he is gone ! 

There is another lad, a year or two younger 
than Robert, a lad with will and determination 
written in every line of his strong and handsome 
face—a lad with large and dreamy eyes, and a 
retrospective look in them—a boy, who seems to 
instinctively see all that happens, to weigh events, 
judge causes and predict results—a lad who could 
never stoop to meanness or dishonor, and who 
would bear unflinchingly the results of any error 
into which he might fall. His parents, with fine 
discernment and rare good judgment, caught 
some vague and indistinct glimpse of the latent 
character in his baby face and soul, in. the long- 
ago years when he was young, and named him for 
aman who never lived! Uorace Gleason, they 
call him. ‘‘ Horace Gleason—Horace Gleason,” 
whispers the dying man to himself; he is sure he 
loves this child best of all. And so far, all is 
sure ! 

He sees his sister, older, wiser, the fires of un- 
wise passion burned out in her heart, and the 
ashes of the consuming fires scattered to the 
winds of oblivion, happy in her home life, living 





the years of her old age in the luxury his gift to 
her has made possible. He thinks she does not 


know her husband’s fate ; he hopes she does not ; | 
but he is not sure. He believes she waits, not | 
anxiously, not expectantly, but patiently and re- | 
signedly, for the step that is impossible—for the 


face and the hand that drep to dust in a felon’s 
grave. He believes that not love nor hate, but 
only friendliness and free forgiveness, would meet, 
at her door-way, the man he knows can never 
come. He believes—believes But he is not 
sure. 

He sees Mollie, lifted above want, freed from 
the danger which filled her soul with dismal 
dreams of the wharves, and of the swift swirl of 
black waters under and beyond them, rising from 
the ashes of her dead past into beauty and grace 
again. He sees Tom—faithful Tom—— But 
no, he is not quite sure of that. NoramI. It 
—it may be. And it may be that it is only the 
spirit of the drug which drags at his senses, the 
soul of the morphine—or possibly ¢he disorganiz- 
ing power of the death which comes so fast. 

He sees Stephen Ward, watching at midnight 
at the Riverdell bridge, but he cannot quite look 
over into the waters to see what is there. And, 
after all, what matters it ? 

He sees Stephen Ward creep home—home to 
the old house in which his early life was spent— 
and seat himself by the open fire, while the night 
grows old. He sees him throw fresh fuel on the 
fire—much fuel—though the night is full of a 
torrid heat, and every window and door is tightly 
closed. He sees him bend his ill-favored face 
nearer the fearful heat, and spread his thin, 
gaunt hands over the tossing blaze. And the 
wretch shivers—shivers—SHIVERS ! 

No door opens. No window is ajar. There is 
no fodtstep on the rickety floor. But some one 
—something—so vague and thin and indistinct 
that it casts no shadow, obscures no object, has 
entered and found a seat opposite Stephen Ward. 
What is it ? 

I do not know. Nor does Robert Rorux. 

The spirit of the dead woman who was kind to 
Stephen Ward, no matter what was true of her 
husband’s treatment of him ? Or the shadow of 
his own lost soul ? 

Or only the masterly might of opium—in the 
brain at which the vision demands admittance ? 

I have my opinion. You may have yours 
But 

What matters it ? 

** An artificial fate ?” he hears Ward mutter; 
‘an artificial fate? It was natural—natural— 
and I have only myself to blame for it—only my- 
self to blame! O God—God—how many thor- 
sand lives must I live again, in how many hun- 
dred ages, ere I reach the level which might have 
been mine to-night—if I had wisely taken the 








| chances which were mine ?” 


He sees Ward rise, and creep slowly to the 
door, never removing his eyes from the ghostly 
shape sitting beyond the fire on his hearth-stone 
—never turning his back to it. 
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He sees him creep out—out into the night—and 
he follows him. Is it a man he is following, or a 
beast, or only a feverish fancy of an overstimu- 
lated brain ? God help him, he cannot tell. He 
is not quite sure that dissolution is not playing 
fantastic tricks with a failing brain. He is not 
quite certain that he must not wait a little—say 
a quarter of an hour—until his heart does not 
beat nor his brain think—before he can really see 
and know again ! 

He follows Ward along the path where we went 
with him in a certain June morning long ago. 
He has never seen his form so crooked, his back 
so bent, his arms so long and lean and gaunt, his 
teeth so white and fang-like, behind his drawn 
lips. Down into a lovely valley, and—and 
Is Ward down on all fours, running snarling up 
the path, as a wolf might run? Or is this a 
phantasm that only a brain in which the poisoned 
venous blood is beginning to settle and stagnate 
could possibly see ? 

A veil, like a dense cloud, seems to settle—set- 
tle—between him and Ward, and he knows he 
shall see him no more. It is not given him to 
know whether Ward finds repentance and peace, 
or lives to regret only that his worst baseness 
failed. And—save to Stephen Ward himself— 
what matters it? 

* * * * * 





The outer door opens and shuts! There are 
hurrying steps in the outer hall! There is the 
sound of an anxious voice, making hushed in- 
quiries and whispering hurried pleas for informa- 
tion. 

The dying man raises himself upon his elbow. 








‘“*THe—he has come,” he says; ‘Ralph has 
come—and—and R 

Etta’s arm is slipped beneath his head. Gently 
she lays him down upon the pillow. Then she 
stoops, impulsively, and presses her lips to his. 

“Thank God, I am blind !” whispers the man, 
softly. ‘If I could see—see—I might wish to 
live ; now, i am willing to die. Now, I can im- 
agine that Elaine’s lips touched mine, and can be 
glad to go to her.” 

Ktta slips silently from the room. Ralph’s 
arms are about her. Her lips feel his kisses rain- 
ing passionately down upon them. Ile does not 
know whose lips touched hers not a minute since. 
He need not know. And he never will. 

?” he asks, tremulously. 





‘*Ts—is there no hope ! 

‘* None,” she replies, with a tearful sob. 

Each is earnest, honest, eager ; both would give 
any effort— make any sacrifice — wait vainly for 
one another a long life through—to save to life 
and usefulness the dying man in the room close 
at hand. 

They enter together, softly, silently. The gaunt 
right hand of Robert Rorux, half open, is stretched 
far down upon the white coverlet, as though offer- 
ing welcome and demanding greeting—but it does 
not move. Ralph raises it, reverently, and lets it 
fall again. All is silence in the room. 

He bends forward anxiously. He lays his hand 
on the brow of the man lying there, and lets it 
rest caressingly there for a moment or two. 

Then he rises, turns, faces Etta. 
full of tears. 


His eyes are 
His voice is broken and anguishc«.. 


‘* The light has conquered the darkness,” lie 
says, solemnly. 


PARIS AS A SEA-PORT. 


THERE is some chance that in a not very re- 
mote future the oft-talked-of project of making 
a sea-port of Paris will be realized. A parliament- 
ary committee was appointed to study and inves- 
tigate the question by the last Chamber, and the 
Teport, which has just been issued, is highly fa- 





Vorable to the plans of the engineers. The Re- 


porter states that the Government by no means 
thinks the project one that cannot be carried out, 
but is of opinion that it can be accomplished 
effectively at no distant date. The committee 
therefore intends to call upon the Chamber to 
vote upon the adoption of the Bill called ‘‘ Paris 
port de mer,” which provides for the deepening 
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of larger war-vessels might easily be dispatched 


of the Seine between Rouen and the capital. In 
| from Havre to the outskirts of Paris, and their 


5 the meantime, it may be noted that the proposed 
dredging of the river between the cities men- | action—in conjunction with that of powerful 
forts, with which the city is now nearly encircled 


tioned would be not only useful in a commercial, 
—would do serious damage to an invading force, 


; but also in a strategical, way. In the event of 
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GOOD OLD ERIN! 
She—“ Bur neatziy, you know, Mr. O'Sunuivan, I NEVER GAVE YOU THE SLIGHTEST ENCOURAGEMENT. TELL 
ME WHAT IT IS YOU COMPLAIN OF IN MY TREATMENT OF you.” 
Hle—** THat YOU MAKE YOURSELF PERFEGTLY CHARMING AND AGREEABLE TO ME WHENEVER I 8EE YOU, AND THEN, 
DIRECTLY A FELLOW’'S BACK’S TURNED, YOU LAUGH IN HIS FACE.” 


Such a fleet, for instance, might well be utilized 
in the neighborhood of St. Denis—through which 
the Seine runs—for, as military men know, the 
weakest point in the fortified girdle of Paris lies 


another siege of Paris, only small river gun-boats 

of the stamp designed by M. Frederic Passy would 

be available for reconnaissance or other military | 
, idluty on the Seine. If, however, the streain were 
af deepened and widened in certain parts, a flotilla | exactly in that direction. 
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A THRILLING EXPERIENCE WITH A COUGAR. 





“*I MADE A BOLD FRONT, AND TURNING, ADVANCED TOWARD THE LURKING FOE.” 


A THRILLING 

By J. M, 

ONE of the most savage, and, at the same time, 
skulking and cowardly, of the wild animals met 
with in the States of Oregon and Washington, is 
the cougar (/¢lis concolor). This animal makes 


its home far up among the rugged declivities of | 
the Cascade and Coast Range of mountains, along | 


the densely timbered foot-hills and spurs, and 
amidst the heavy forests and impenetrable thick- 
ets of the valleys. In size, form and disposition, 
the cougar is almost identical with the panther. 
His coat of long hair is yellow, with a strong sug- 
gestion of white. In fact, the belly of the animal 
is almost entirely white, though rather muddy in 
hue. 
known as the “California lion.” Quite often 
these animals are killed measuring nine or ten 
feet from tip to tip. 

Notwithstanding the rapid settlement of Ore- 
gon and Washington during the past twelve or 
fifteen years, the fierce cougar has not only held 

Vol. XXIX., No. 2—16. 


Among hunters, the cougar is generally | 


EXPERIENCE WITH A COUGAR. 


BALTIMORE, 


its own, but has constantly multiplied. Long, 
cold, severe Winters often drive them forth from 
| their mountain fastnesses, and sharp hunger com- 
| pels them to seek for prey in the open regions and 
valleys. ‘Though naturally cowardly and skulking, 
the cougar grows bold as a lion when pressed 
Under these circum- 
stances, the animal will not hesitate to attack 
He has 


even been known to destroy grown cattle and 


sorely by biting hunger. 


and kill hogs, sheep, calves and colts. 
horses. Nothing is more agreeable to his palate 
| than chickens, and ducks. On his 
| 

turnal, predatory prowls, the cougar generally 


geese noc- 
makes a rapacious descent on the hen - roosts. 
| One of the unmistakable indications of the un- 
| welcome presence of the blood-thirsty intruder 
is the loud squealing of the hogs, the squalling 
and cackling of the chickens, and the plaintive 
| quacking of the ducks. 

Great destruction to animals and loss to farmers 
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and stock - raisers, result from the cougar’s re- 
peated and remorseless ravages. Matters finally 
reach such a state that a general hunt is or- 
ganized. ‘Twenty, thirty or even fifty hunters 
band together, and wage a war of extermination. 

Deer, and other smaller animals, are generally 
the victims of the cougar in his remote mountain 
and forest home. But, as the deer grow less nu- 
merous year by year, and these carnivorous creat- 
ures multiply and increase, they grow more and 
more bold, and gradually seek the haunts of man. 
During the past year, it is estimated that several 
thousand head of sheep, hogs, cattle and horses 
have fallen a prey to these fierce marauders. So 


rapid and wide-spread have these depredations | 


grown, that the State Legislature has passed a 
law offering a bounty of five dollers for every 
cougar-scalp captured. 

Captain A. H. Davidson, of Washington, re- 
cently had a thrilling experience with one of these 
savage animals, and a very narrow escape from 
being mangled and devoured. He narrated his 
exciting adventure to the writer, as follows : 
‘Some months ago I had occasion to go from a 
point a long distance up on the Cowlitz River, 
across the country toward the line of the railroad. 
For most of the distance the road, or, rather, 
trail, led through a rough, wild country, which 
was generally covered with heavy forests, and 
tangled, impenetrable thickets of underbrush. 
More than forty miles were to be traversed. I 


started very early—shortly after daylight. I was | 


mounted on a small Indian pony, of a scrubby, 
ignoble breed. Lest I should not be able to ac- 
complish the journey in one day, or might not be 
able to reach some cabin along the route, I had 
taken the precaution to strap a pair of white 
blankets behind my saddle. The only weapons I 
had were a small pocket-pistol (single barrel) and 
a small two-edged dirk. 


‘On starting, I had noticed that my pony was | 


slightly lame. Thinking he would get over it 
when warmed up on the road, I pushed ahead. 
However, the lameness increased, and _ before 
noon I found that I should have to abandon the 
horse and make the remainder of the journey on 
foot, if another animal could not be obtained. 
No horse could be procured for ‘love or money,’ 
and so leaving the crippled pony and the saddle 
at a logger’s ranch, I pushed on, carrying my roll 
of blankets on my back. 

‘The trail wound around through dense, 
gloomy forests. So thick and so tall were the 
trees that the lofty, interlacing branches over- 
head shut out the sun’s rays, and much of the 
light of day. Through a sort of sombre twilight 
I pushed on. Before | had covered many miles, 
I began to feel a sort of sense of uneasiness—a 
singular presentiment of evil foreboding. Still, 


I crowded forward, striving to drive out the 
thought by thinking of my business. However, 
the intangible, impalpable feeling that there was 
danger in my pathway increased. A sense of 
mysterious loneliness, of helplessness, came over 
me, that the heavy shades of the forest deepened 
and intensified. Some instinct told me I was be- 
ing followed—that some peril was pursuing me. 
Soon, a peculiar, whirring sound, resembling the 
purring of an enormous cat, attracted my atten- 
| tion. Casting a quick glance to the rear, imagine 
my dismay at seeing, not seventy-five yards away, 
in the trail, a large, fierce-looking couger. 

‘The animal was trailing along slowly, with iis 
belly close to the ground, and switching its tail, 
just like a cat when preparing to spring on an 
unsuspecting mouse. Catching my eye, the cou- 
| gar instantly stopped, placed its head close to the 
earth, and in a crouching ettitude watched me 
intently. My situation was a very grave one. 
Armed with only a small pistol and knife, miles 
from human habitation, alone in the heart of 2 
great, gloomy forest, and confronted by a large, 
hungry-looking cougar, my position was not to be 
envied. 

‘* Fortunately, I was thoroughly acquainted 
with the cowardly disposition of the animal. 
Unless very closely pressed by hunger, I knew 
that the cougar would not openly attack me. 
(irasping my pistol in one hand and the knife 
in the other, I made a bold front, and turning, 
advanced toward the turking foe. Seeing me 
coming, the cowardly creature retreated. 
emphasize matters, I discharged my pistol, tak- 
ing precious good care to shoot wide of the mark. 
To wound the animal was the last thing in the 
world I wished to do. Deliberately reloading, | 
then turned and moved rapidly forward on the 
trail, keeping a sharp lookout over my shoulder. 
But the cougar spersistently dogged me. Some- 
times the animal seemed emboldened, and gained 
on me. I would have to drive it back by shout- 
_ing and discharging my pistol. This I kept up 
for about two hours. I was in hopes that the 
shouts and shots would finally frighten the cou- 
gar away, or else that it would give up the pur- 
suit in sheer disgust; but the animal still per- 
sisted, and dogged my footsteps. 

** Wearied, panting and foot-sore, I pressed on, 
hoping soon to emerge from the forest, or to 
reach some way-side cabin. Once on open ground, 

I felt confident that the cougar would abandon 
the pursuit. But the timber appeared to grow 
thicker. To add to my fears, night was coming 
on apace. There were also portentous signs of 
a coming storm. Low, muttering thunder was 
heard far away, and I could hear the wind, that 
preceded the tempest, gathering its forces far 
| back in the depths of the forest. Darkness fell, 
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until I could scarcely distinguish the narrow, 
tortuous trail, Still my foe relentlessly followed. 
I could see his glaring eyes, and could hear that 
low, snarl-like purr. 

‘*Soon the amorphous blackness swallowed up 
everything else. By feeling my way along with 
great caution, I could follow the trail slowly. 
Presently I reached the brink of a steep ravine. 
Away below me I heard the loud hiss and roaring 
of a stream. Broad streaks of lightning flashed 
across the threatening heavens, illuminating with 
lurid flashes the profound gloom. By waiting 
and watching for these flashes, 1 made my way 
slowly down the ravine. At the bottom flowed a 
broad, swift stream, across which the trail led. I 
could not tell how deep it was; but cross it I 
must. Taking advantage of a flash, I plunged 
recklessly in. The water was nearly waist-deep, 
and cold as ice. Through this stream I blindly 
floundered. Several times I was nearly carried 
off my feet, and narrowly escaped being swept 
down by the force of the torrent. Finally, I 
reached the opposite bank. I scrambled out, 
dripping wet and chilled to the marrow. Then 
came a long, bright glare. Across the stream | 
could plainly see the cougar, just at the brink, 
crouching as if for a spring. 
tion I fired at him, and turning, rushed up the 
steep, rugged trail. Black gloom again suc- 


ceeded. I stood still, while my heart beat madly. | 


I expected the cougar would now certainly attack 
and rend me. Just then the animal gave a wild, 
fearful scream, and plunged into the stream. An- 
other flash came. As I turned to fly, I saw the 
cougar, mid-stream, struggling desperately in the 
mad torrent and making toward me. Before the 
gleam faded out there came another fierce, blind- 
ing glare, followed by an awful peal of thunder. 

‘Once more I turned and fled along up the 
trail. This time I reached the top, and at the 
same instant there came another blood-curdling 
scream from the enraged and baffled cougar. I 
rushed precipitately along the rough trail, and 
ina moment reached an opening in the timber. 
Every instant I expected the animal would be 
upon me. My pistol being empty, was useless, 
80 I flung it aside and grasped my dirk. 

*T looked around, and discovered that I stood 
upon the edge of a small clearing, several acres in 
extent. Not a hundred yards away I saw, with a 
joy that no language can portray, the light ofa 
andle shining brightly through the window of 
an humble log-cabin. 
hand at last. 
heavy ‘liulloo, there!’ came back in response. 
The loud baying of a dog then greeted me, that 
sounded sweeter than any music I ever heard. 

“ Well, but very little remains to be told. The 
brave dog rushed past me, and making for the 


In sheer despera- | 


Help and safety were at | 
I shouted loadly, and a coarse, | 


cougar, which was only a few rods away, quickly 
treed him. The logger at once comprehended 
the situation. ‘Telling me to go to the cabin, he 
seized his rifle and hurried toward the spot where 
his dog stood barking, and waited for a lightning- 
flash. It came a moment later, almost as clear 
as day. It revealed the cougar crouching on a 
large limb, not more than forty feet from the 
ground, just ready to hurl himself upon the dog. 
A sharp crack was heard, and the ball crashed 
through the cougar’s skull. Uttering a piercing 
ery, the creature fell, and, after a brief struggle, 
ingloriously gave up the ghost. 

“Just then the long-impending tempest burst 
forth in all its fury. That night I remained at 
the logger’s cabin, and partook of his rough but 
wholesome cheer. Early the next morning | 
reached my destination without further advent- 
ure. The cougar that came so near getting my 
scalp was a very large old male. By actual meas- 
urement, it was nearly nine feet from tip to tip. 
It was the closest escape from a horrible fate I 
ever had. One useful lesson this thrilling ex- 
perience has taught me, and that is, I will never 
venture alone through the woods again without 
having a trusty Winchester in hand.” 


A TALK ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER, PH.D. 

THE camera-obscura, invented by Baptista Porta 
in the sixteenth century, consists of a box with a 
lens, or piece of glass with curved surfaces, at one 
end, and a pane of ground glass, a sheet of tissue- 
paper, or some other translucent screen, at the 
other end. 

The lens forms an inverted image of the objects 
in. front of the camera, which image being received 
on tho ground glass or paper, may be viewed by a 
person standing behind the caméra. 

It is evident that if a plate covered with some 
substance which is altered by light is substitute: 
for the ground glass, all the essential requirements 
for making some sort of photographic picture are 
present. The photographi> camera of the present 
day, however, is a -rather more elaborate affaiz 
than the simple contrivance above mentioned, 
and the cost of the lens alone may amount to 
hundreds of dollars, although excellent pictures 
of certain kinds, such as landscapes, views of 
| buildings at a little distance, and small outdoor 
groups of persons or animals, may be obtained 
with a simpler lens costing but a few dollars. 

The simplest of photographic lenses, however, 
must be achromatic—that is, it must give an im- 
age whose outlines are sharp and clear, and not 
fringed with the bands of color which such a 
| lens as an ordinary burning-glass would produce. 
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These colored fringes 
lens formed of a single piece of glass will not 
bring light of different colors to the same focus. 
The focus for yellow light is further from the 
lens than the point to which blue light is con- 





A THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH A CovGAR.—‘‘ JUST THEN 
THE ANIMAL GAVE A WILD, FEARFUL SCREAM, AND 
PLUNGED INTO THE STREAM.” SEE PAGE 241, 


verged, while the focus for red light is still more 
distant. 


the image of the point on the ground-glass screen 
will be variously colored according to the distance 


are due to the fact that a! 


If a camera having such a lens is di- | 
rected toward a bright white point, like a star, | 
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of the screen from the lens, and in any case it 
will be surrounded by colored fringes. 

An achromatic lens is made by combining two 
or more simple lenses made of different kinds of 
The photographic landscape lens consists 
of two pieces of glass, crown and flint. A com- 
pound lens of this character, though fairly achro- 
matic, has other faults which can be easily de- 
tected. 

In the first place, it will not bring all the light 
which emanates from a luminous point and falls 
upon the lens to the same focus. rays 
which pass through the central part of the lens 
are brought together at a point more distant 
from the lens than the focus to which the rays 
passing through the outer parts are converged. 
Hence the image of any object formed by the lens 
is blurred and indistinct. 

Again, it is found that a given position of the 
ground-glass screen of the camera does not give 
equal sharpness to the different parts of the pict- 
ure. ‘T'o make the edges of the picture reasonably 
distinct, the screen must be moved up nearer the 
lens than the position which gives the best result 
for the centre of the picture. 

The reason of this is that the image is curved 
To see it in equal sharpness throughout, it would 
be necessary to receive it, not ona plane, but on 
Both of these defects—indis- 
tinctness and curvature—are largely remedied by 
the use of a very simple contrivance, the ‘* dia- 
This is a metal plate with 
a round central aperature smaller. than the lens, 
and placed a short distance before the latter. 
Thus the light which reaches the lens from any 
point of the object viewed is limited to the small 
cone of rays—or pencil, as it is technically called 
—which can pass through the stop. Only a small 
portion of the lens is used in forming the image 
of any one point; the light passing through this 
small portion is therefore brought to a reasonably 
sharp focus, and the image becomes much more 
distinct. 4 

But if this were the only effect of the stop, its 
use would not be necessary, as the same result 
could be obtained by simply reducing the size of 
the lens. And as the stop is not in contact with 
the lens, but some distance in front of it, it will 
be easily seen that different parts of the lens are 
used to form the different parts of the picture. 
The rays coming from a point immediately in 
front of the camera pass through the centre of 
the lens, while the rays from either side of the 
field of view pass through the opposite side of the 
lens. ‘The effect of this is to bring the image of 
the different parts of the field of view into one 
plane. That is, the picture formed by the lens is 
now plane, or nearly so, instead of being strongly 
concave, as it is when no stop is used. An eX- 


class. 


Those 


a concave, screen. 


phragm ” or stop.” 
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planation of the reason of this action would be | distances from the camera, whereas a lens without 
necessarily both too long and too technical to find | a stop will give a sharp foreground and a blurred 
a place in this paper.” The stop has still another | background, or the reverse. The reason of this 
good effect. It increases the ‘depth ef focus,” | is simply that the pencil of light which passes 
giving fairly sharp images of objects at different | through the stop is so narrow that its intersection 
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by the screen, or sensitive plate, is a small spot, 
even if it is not caught exactly at its narrowest 
part, or true focus, while the much wider cone of 
light formed by the unstopped lens will cause a 
large blurred spot on the plate, unless its apex 
falls exactly on the latter. These beneficial effects 





























ria. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 
DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING DISTORTION BY LENS CURVATURE. 


of the stop are attended by two great disadvan- 
tages. The first is the loss of light, which, how- 
ever, is of importance only when instantaneous 
pictures are desired. In other cases the loss of 
light does not matter, as it is merely necessary to 
correspondingly lengthen the ‘‘ exposure ”— that 
is, to allow the weakened light to act for a com- 
paratively long time. A more serious evil is the 
distortion of the picture caused by the stop, a 
curved form being given to the outlines of a win- 
dow or a house, especially if situated near the 
edges of the picture. Much of this may be 
avoided by careful attention to the curvatures of 
the lens surfaces, but some distortion remains in 
all landscape lenses, which are -therefore not 
adapted for making pictures of buildings cover- 
ing the whole plate, or for interior views, though 


the distortion of the lines of buildings included | 


in landscapes of much greater dimensions is not 
noticeable. If the stop is placed behind the lens, 
the distortion is of an opposite character, as 
shown in Fig. 2. But if two lenses—or, rather, 
two achromatic pairs of lenses—are separated by a 
short interval, and the stop placed between them, 
the distortion caused by the first pair is corrected 
by the second, and the combination, which is 











means of a rack and pinion. It is hardly within 
the scope of this paper to give a detailed descrip. 
tion of cameras and their varieties, but a contriy. 
ance which is common to all may be noticed. 
The back of the camera, which supports the 
ground-glass screen, or the photographic plate, 
is not rigidly attached to the base, but turns on 
pivots so that it may be inclined forward or back- 
ward to a small extent. The objects and uses of 
this arrangement are very simple, though usually 
a little puzzling to the tyro. The size of any ob- 
ject in a photograph depends upon the relative 
distances from the lens of the real object and its 
image on the screen. Hence, when the camera is 
pointed upward in photographing a high building, 
the camera-back should be tipped forward until 
the screen is vertical, despite the inclined position 
of the camera. When this is done, it is evident, 
that the bottom of the screen, which receives the 
image of the top of the building, is farther from 
the lens than the top of the screen, which receives 
the image of the base of the building in the same 
proportion in which the actual distance from the 
lens to the top of the building exceeds the dis- 
tance of the base. If this adjustment is not made, 
but the screen is left at right angles to the axis of 
the instrument, the base of the building will be 


| photographed on a larger scale than the top, and 


the vertical lines will converge as they ascend, 


giving some distressing effects. 
} 


If the camera is pointed downward, as in tak- 
ing a street-scene from an upper window, the 
camera-back must, of course, be tipped backward 
to a vertical position. 

The swinging back is also employed for another 


| purpose, and used in direct defiance of the fore- 


called a “ rectilinear” lens, gives a correct rep- | 


resentation of buildings and similar objects. The 
lens used for portraiture also consists of two 
achromatic pairs, or triplets, with a central stop, 
which is very large in order that as much light as 
possible may pass through the lens. 


The modern photographic camera is not a rigid | 


box, but consists of a wooden base and ends con- 
nected by a bellows, or accordion-like arrange- 
ment of opaque rubber cloth or leather, which 
forms the body of the instrument. This con- 
struction allows the camera to be easily length- 
ened or shortened, according to the distance of 


the object to be photographed, and to be com- | 
pressed into a small space for transportation. 


The back or the front, or both, may be moved 
in making these changes, and in some cameras 
the lens can also be moved independently by 





| 


going rules. If the necessity of making a por- 
trait of a subject in a sitting position, facing the 
camera, is ever forced upon the photographer, he 
will find that with a vertical position of the cam- 
era-back the face, knees and feet of the sitter can 
not all be made sharp and distinct. The knees 
and feet being nearef the camera than the face, 
their images are thrown to a greater distance from 
the lens. To get a sharp picture of the whole 
figure, it is necessary to bend the camera - back 
sharply backward beyond the vertical. 

This arrangement, while giving a sharp, clear 
picture, produces great distortion, as the feet and 
limbs are magnified out of all proportion to the 
rest of the body. 

When all the mechanical and optical difficulties 
have been surmounted, and a satisfactory picture 
is obtained upon the ground - glass screen, the 
most important part of the process—the photo- 
chemical part—begins. 

It is in this part that the most remarkable of 
recent advances have been made. The number 
of substances which are affected by the action of 
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light is by no means small. Many of the salts of 
several metals, including silver, gold, iron, pla- 
tinum, chromium, uranium, and others, undergo 
a chemical change when exposed to light, under 
certain conditions, and that the sun’s rays have 
the power to bleach and destroy nearly all organic 
dye-stuffs is a matter of common experience. 
Many of these effects were known in quite remote 
times, and a number of experimenters, including 
Wedgwood and Sir Humphry Davy, obtained 
copies of paintings on glass, and tracings of 
opaque objects, by laying them upon paper coated 
with salts of silver. Attempts were even made to 
obtain photographs in the camera, but without 
success, as the substances employed were not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to light. The picture even of 
a brightly illuminated object on the ground glass 
of the camera is always dim, and the eyes of the 
observer must be shielded from outside light, by 
an opaque cloth thrown over the head, in order 
tosee it distinctly. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that paper coated with a fairly sensitive 
substance readily affected by the direct rays of 
the sun should fail to receive a visible picture 
after hours of exposure to the faint images of the 
camera. 

Even the tracings which these early experi- 
menters obtained by exposing the sensitive paper 
to sunshine under drawings and other objects— 
photographie ‘‘ prints,” we should call them now 
—were of no practical value, because, when 
brought into the light to be examined, the white 
parts of the picture blackened, and the whole 
paper soon assumed a uniform tint, and showed 
no trace of the picture. It seemed impossible 
to do what is now called ‘ fixing” the image— 
that is, removing or destroying the sensitive sub- 
stance in those parts of the picture which have 
been little or not at all affected by light. And 
so it came about that the first great success in 
photography was obtained by discarding the com- 
pounds of silver and employing a substance which 
is now but little used, mineral pitch or bitumen, 
which hardens and becomes insoluble in its usual 
solvents when exposed to the light. 

A French experimenter, Nicéphore Niepee, in 
1827, succeeded in obtaining permanent photo- 
graphs by coating metal plates with a solution of 
bitumen in oil of lavender, exposing the bitumen- 
coated plates in the camera after the evaporation 
of the oil, and washing away the unaltered parts 
of the coating by means of the same solvent 
mixed with petroleum oil. . An exposure of sev- 
eral hours was needed. 

The next great advance was the invention by Da- 
guerre of the process which bears his name. The 
daguerreotype was made on a copper plate with a 
polished silver face. This being exposed to the 
vapor of iodine, became coated with iodide of sil- 





ows of the picture the process was complete. 





ver, a salt which is sensitive to the action of light. 
Such a plate, when exposed in the camera for a 
long time, was found to have received a faint 
picture. Subsequently Daguerre discovered—by 
accident, it is said—that the time of exposure 
could be greatly shortened and the effect im- 
proved by exposing the plate, on removal from 
the camera, to the fumes of mercury, which pro- 
duce a whitish deposit on the parts affected by 
light. With the discovery of a means of remoy- 
ing the unaltered iodide of silver from the shad- 
A 
solution of common salt and, afterward, one of 
hyposulphite of soda, were used for this purpose. 
The latter substance, familiarly termed “hypo,” 
has since that time been almost universally em- 
ployed for fixing all kinds of photographie pict- 
ures, both negatives and positives, in which a salt 


of silver is used as the sensitive substance. The 
daguerreotype process was published in 1839. A 


couple of years later the calotype process was pub- 
lished by Fox-Talbot in England. In its per- 
fected form this process consisted in coating paper 
with iodide of silver by applying to its surface so- 
lutions of nitrate of silver and iodide of potas- 
sium in succession. The paper was then dried, 
and exposed in the camera for a short time. 
When removed, the picture was nearly, or quite, 
invisible, but was brought out or “ developed” by 
the application of a mixture of nitrate of silver 
and gallic acid, a substance derived from nut: 
galls. The effect of this treatment is to deposit 
metallic silver in the form of a dark powder in 
varying amounts on different parts of the picture, 
the deposit being proportional to the extent to 


| which the several parts have been affected by 


light. The picture was then washed in a salt 
solution, or other ‘‘ fixing” agent, to remove the 
unaltered iodide of silver from the unaffected or 
slightly affected parts, then washed in water to 
remove the fixing compound, And dried. 

Pictures so formed were negatives, but on being 
made translucent by means of wax or glycerine 
and laid over other sheets of paper impregnated 
with iodide or chloride of silver in sunshine, pos- 
itive pictures could be obtained on the latter. 
One negative would yield an indefinite number of 
positive ‘‘ prints,” and this circumstance alone 
made the calotype a great advance over previous 
methods. 

Sir John Herschel suggested the use of glass 


instead of paper as the foundation of the nega- 


tive picture. The first successful glass negatives 
were obtained by coating the glass with a film of 
albumen or white of egg, which not only served 
to attach the photographic substance to the 
plates, but also increased its sensitiveness. 
Indeed, the chloride and iodide of silver in a 
state of absolute purity are very little or not at 
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all affected by light, 
and the addition of 
some organic sub- 
stance, or at least 
some substance 
capable of absorbing 
the chlorine and 
iodine given off by 
their decomposi- 
tion, is needed in 
order to adapt them 
to photographic 





uses. 

The albumen pro- 
cess was published 
in the year 1848, by 
Niepce de St. Victor, a nephew of the pioneer of | albumen plates. These plates could be used when 
photography, Nicéphore Niepce. By this time freshly made and still wet, or they could be dried 
and kept for a time before using. The sensitive- 
ness was about the same as that of the calotype 
paper, both being many times greater than that 
of the daguerreotype. 

In 1851 appeared a new photographic process, 
which soon caused the abandonment of the earlier 
methods and marvelously extended and popular- 
ized the art of photography. This was the colio- 
dion process, which, with some modifications, was 
almost exclusively employed until about ten years 
aco. 

The substance called collodion is a solution of 
gun-cotton in a mixttre of alcohol and ether, 
gun -cotton being an explosive substance whieh 
is made by treating cotton with strong nitric 
acid, or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 
| When collodion is poured upon a glass plate or 

other smooth surface, the alcohol and ether, 
quickly evaporating, leave behind a tough, but 





SERIAL INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF A BIRD'S FLIGHT. 





THE HORSE IX MOTION—LEAPING—REAR VIEW. 
the superior sensitiveness of another compound | thin and transparent, coating of pure gun-cotton, 
of silver, the bromide, had become known, and | which forms an admirable substitute for the albu- 
this substance was mixed with the iodide in the ! men film previously used in glass negatives. 
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inary adjustments of the 
camera made, for it was 
essential that the plate 
should not become dry, 
as in that case the ni- 
trate of silver would 
crystallize and destroy 
the film of collodion. 
For the same reason, 
the plate had to be de- 
veloped as soon as it was 
taken out of the camera. 
The development was 
effected by means of 
pyrogallie acid. This 
substance, known to the 

As is usual with inventions and improvements | photographer as ‘‘ pyro,” was originally obtained 
in all arts, several persons are entitled to, and | from nut-galls. Afterward, like so many other 
others have ventured to claim, a share in the | useful substances, it was manufactured from the 
credit attaching to the introduction of collodion | constituents of coal-tar. 
to photography. It is probable that the French- 
man Le Gray was the first to suggest its use, 
while Frederick Scott Archer, of London, was 
the first to use it with satisfactory results. It 
was the latter who introduced the perfected proc- 
ess to public notice in 1851. 

In the collodion process, as usually practiced, 
a thin collodion, vith which small quantities of 
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PHASE OF CANTERING. 





It is what is known to the chemist as a reducing 
agent, having a great affinity for oxygen and a 
consequent tendency to reduce metallic salts to 
the metallic state. When applied to the exposed 
various iodides and bromides had been mixed, Photographic plate, however, it only exercises 
Was poured upon a plate of glass. The plate was 
deftly manipulated to cause the liquid to flow uni- 
formly over it, the excess of collodion being drained 
off into the bottle. In a few seconds the ether, 
and most of the alcohol, evaporated ; the plate was 
then taken into a darkened room and plunged in a 
bath,” consisting essentially of a solution of ni- 
trate of silver. In a minute or two a yellow coat- 
ing of iodide and bromide of silver was formed, 
and the plate was then removed from the bath, 
placed in a suitable plate-holder, and at once ex- 
posed in the camera in a wet state. 

The plate was not prepared until the view had 
been selected or the sitter posed and the prelim- PHASE OF FAST TROTTING. 






PHASE OF A HORSE GALLOPING. 
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this reducing action on those parts where the re- 
duction has been begun by the agency of light. 
Hence, the picture, which is quite invisible when 
the plate is taken from the camera, comes out 
rapidly under the influence of the developer in a 
manner which suggests the Ulack art rather than 
a simple chemical operation. 

Another developer, containing an easily ox- 
idizable salt of iron instead of the pyrogallic acid, 
was much used with these collodion plates, and is 


still employed to some extent with the modern | 


dry plates. By the collodion process the time of 
exposure was reduced, under average conditions 
of light and nature of subject, to ten or fifteen 
seconds. 

It was even possible to make instantaneous 
pictures — that is, pictures taken in a fraction 
of a second. 

It is the opinion of very many photographers 
that the wet-collodion process yields negatives 
superior to those made in any other way. Never- 





:; 
theless, the process, while by no means obsolete, | 


has been gradually falling into comparative dis- 


use during the last ten years, and a very small 


proportion of the negatives now made, even by 
professional photographers, are obtained in this 
way. The necessity of preparing, exposing and 
developing the plate within a few minutes made 
the process very inconvenient for anything except 
regular studio work. 

Many attempts were made, therefore, to prepare 
collodion plates which could be dried and kept 
indefinitely before using. 

The methods adopted were washing the plates 
to remove the soluble nitrate of silver, and coat- 
ing them with various substances, such as sugar, 
tannin and others, which were found to uct as 


It never came into very general use because of 
the discovery of a vastly superior process — the 
gelatino - bromide—to the introduction of which 
the astonishing recent extension of amateur pho- 
tography is chiefly due. 

A number of men seem to have suggested the 
use of gelatine, and even experimented with it, 
but the credit of having devised a satisfactory 
gelatine process is generally attributed to Dr. 
R. L. Maddox, of England, who experimented 
upon the subject in 1871. 

Shortly afterward gelatine dry plates began to 
appear in practical work, but their extensive em- 
ployment dates from 1878, when Bennett, of Lon- 
don, discovered that their sensitiveness could be 
wonderfully increased by raising the prepared gel- 
atine to a high temperature for a considerable 
time before coating the plates with it. Since 
then the processes have been improved, and the 
convenience and rapidity of the gelatine dry 
plates have so recommended them, that they are 
used by a large majority of professional photog- 
raphers, and by all amateurs, whose present ap- 
palling numbers, indeed, are due to the invention 
of this process. 

Many large firms in this country and Europe 
are engaged in the manufacture of these plates, 
which they supply at such moderate prices and 
of such generally uniform good quality, that the 
photographer, whether amateur or professional, 
seldom endeavors to make his own. 

The process of manufacture, indeed, is labo- 
rious, and in unskilled hands, and with crude 
appliances, difficult and uncertain. <A soluble 
bromide and a solution of nitrate of silver are 


| successively added to a thin solution of gelatine. 


preservatives. The object was attained, in a | 


measure, by these means, but the sensitiveness of 
the plates was much diminished, so that they 
were only suitable for use where long exposures 
were possible. 

An improvement was the collodion - emulsion 
process. A soluble iodide or bromide and a so- 


lution of nitrate of silver being successively added 


to collodion, the result was the production of 
iodide or bromide of silver, in the form of a very 
fine powder, which remained suspended in the 
liquid, forming what is termed an emulsion. 


This was poured out on plates of glass, and al- 





lowed to dry. The resulting film of solid col- | 


lodion, or gun-cotton, was cut into small pieces 
ond washed in water. Then it was redissolved 
in ether and alcohol, and used for coating glass 
plates, which could be used wet or dry. Various 
additions were made to the collodion by different 


workers. These collodion-emulsion plates were | 


far more sensitive than any previously known dry 


The operation is conducted in a dim red light, 
and with constant stirring, and results in the 
formation of a fine powder of bromide of silver, 
which remains suspended in the solution. More 
gelatine is then added, and the mixture heated toa 
definite temperature for a certain length of time. 
The sensitiveness of the plates depends upon the 
degree and duration of heating, the most sensitive 
emulsion being kept for hours nearly at the boil- 
ing point. 

The mixture is then allowed to cool and stiffen 
into a jelly, which is cut into small pieces and 
thoroughly washed with cold water by pressing 
through sieves and cloths. When the soluble 
salts are removed in this way, the finely divided 
jelly is drained, melted and poured on the glass 
plates. It ‘‘sets” in a few minutes, and the plates 
are then put away to dry. When dry, they are 
ready for use. As all these operations have to be 
performed in an exceedingly dim red or yellow 
light, in a room entirely free from dust, it will be 


| readily perceived that the amateur’s first attempts 


plates., The process is still used to some extent. | are very likely to end in comparative failure. 
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Another process, in which ammonia is used, 
avoids the prolonged heating operation, but the 
plates so made are not so reliable as those made 
by the standard process. A gelatine dry plate of 
medium sensitiveness is estimated to be ten times 
as sensitive as a wet collodion plate. That is, an 
exposure of one second will suffice in cases where 
ten seconds would be needed for a collodion plate, 
or half an hour for a daguerreotype. 

This statement, however, gives no adequate 
idea of the possibilities of the gelatine plate, for 
the most rapid brands known to the trade, when 
used with a lens which is good enough to permit 
the employment of a large ‘‘stop,” will give a 
good picture of a landscape or other object in 
bright sunshine in the two-hundredth of a sec- 
ond or less. Careful development is necessary 
to bring out all the details of such instantane- 
ous pictures, which are rendered possible by a 
discovery made when dry plates were first com- 
ing into use—the discovery that the addition of 
an alkali to the developer greatly increases its 
power. 

The sun is photographed daily at Paris in the 
two-thousandth of a second; but perhaps the 
shortest successful exposures ever made are those 
used by Professor Eadweard Muybridge in his 
photographs of animals in motion. Some of his 
plates were only exposed for the five-thousandth 
of a second. 

In 1872 Professor Muybridge, an Englishman 
by birth, and then resident in California, made a 
series of instantaneous pictures of the trotting- 
horse, which attracted the attention of three classes 
of persons so different as artists, scientists and 
turfmen. In these pictures the horse was shown in 
attitudes which differed from any represented by 
artists. In some he was represented with all four 
feet off the ground, and these pictures therefore 
set at rest the question whether the trotting-horse 
ever assumes such a position, a question which 
had led to Muybridge’s experiments. 

More recently, under the authority and with 
the financial aid of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Muybridge has made a new and 
extensive series of instantaneous photographs of 
moving animals and human beings, using very 
elaborate apparatus of his own design. 

The background was formed by an open shed 
about one hundred feet long. This was painted 





black, and before it was stretched a net-work of | 


fine white cords at regular distances. Before this 
was the track on which the animals moved. On 
the other side of the track was a battery of twelve 
cameras, and similar groups of cameras were 
placed at each end of the track. Three cameras, 
one of each group, were exposed at the same in- 
stant, giving simultaneous front, rear and side 
views of the same phase of motion. At the end 





of a small fraction of a second—about a thirtieth, 
in most cases—three more cameras, one of each 
group, were exposed, and so on. The exposures 
were made by an electrical apparatus, the con- 
tacts being effected by a revolving wheel whose 
velocity could be regulated to accord with the 
speed of the animal. 

In this way thirty-six pictures were obtained in 
less than a second, giving front, rear and side 
views of the animal in twelve different positions. 
The arrangement of the camera was, of course, al- 
tered somewhat in cases where there was no for- 
ward motion, as in some of the pictures of human 
beings. 

The various gaits of the horse and those of a 
great many quadrupeds are illustrated by these 
photographs, as well as the flight of birds and the 
attitudes of human walkers, runners, wrestlers, 
dancers, bathers, etc. The work is published in 
the form of about 800 plates containing many 
thousands of single pictures. Some of the series 
of successive attitudes have been exhibited in 
London by means of a magic-lantern adaptation 
of the zoetrope, giving the effect of living figures 
in motion on the screen. These thousands of 
pictures, in which the position of every limb at 
a given instant can be exactly determined by 
means of the checkered background of white 
lines, offer a vast field for study, and many valu- 
able facts concerning animal motion have been 
already obtained from them. 

For making an instantaneous photograph of 
any kind, some method of uncovering the lens 
for a small fraction of a second is needed. The 
simplest apparatus for this purpose consists of 
two light strips of wood provided with central 
apertures. One of these strips is fixed before the 
lens, and the other is movable before it, either 
falling by its own weight or being driven by ¢ 
rubber band. The lens is thus uncovered only 
for the time during which oné aperture is passing 
in front of the other. Such 
worked by gravity alone, gives an exposure of a 
tenth of a second or less. A great many more 
elaborate ‘‘ shutters,” as these exposers are callea, 
are manufactured with rotary and other motions. 
With most the speed can be regulated so that the 
exposure can be varied from a tenth to the two- 
hundredth of a second, or less, and they can also 
be worked ‘by hand for longer, or “ time,” expos- 
ures. 

When the shutter and other mechanism are — 
concealed, and the camera made to resemble 
some innocent and probable piece of hand-bag- 
gage, the result is the ‘‘ detective” camera—an 
instrument that bids fair to become a common 
nuisance. The most insidious of these hidden 
foes is worn under the vest of the operator, the 
lens, which resembles a common kind of button, 


an arrangement, 
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MOTION OF SLOTH CLIMBING A POLE. 


protruding through a button-hole. 
ive cameras are supplied by the makers loaded for 
a large number of exposures. When the expos- 
ures have been made the negatives may be sent 


back to the firm for development and printing, so | 


>? 


that the amateur’s work is confined to snapping 
the camera - shutter and changing the plates. 





A CAT TROTTING. 


He is relieved even of the latter task by the use 
of negative paper and a “ roll-holder.” 


| 


| 





| bromide emulsion. 





tine, the whole forming a perfectly flexible and 
transparent negative. 

Another recent device for avoiding the weight 
and fragility of glass is a transparent, or nearly 
transparent, sheet of celluloid covered with the 
These are also commonly 
called * films.” 

Still more recent is the announcement by the 
Eastman Co. of a flexible film without paper sup- 
port, wound on spools for use in the roll-holder. 

With the modern dry plates it is possible to 


| take instantaneous pictures at night by the ** flash 


| 
Some detect- 


| 





FROM A PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPH. 


light,” produced by igniting a suitable quantity 
of a mixture of magnesium powder and certain 
inflammable substances. ‘The camera is directed 
and focused, as well as possible, by lamp-light, 
then the lamps are turned down, the lens - cap 
removed and the powder ignited. A blinding 
flash of exceedingly short duration follows, and 
the picture is taken. 

Pictures of interiors may even be made by lamp- 


Negative paper is coated with a bromide-of-sil- | light alone on quick plates, if several hours’ ex- 
ver and gelatine emulsion such as is used on glass | posure is given. + ° 


dry plates. It may be exposed and de- 
veloped in the same manner, and the paper 
negatives may be made nearly as transparent 
as those on glass by oiling or Waxing. 

When the paper is made in a continuous 
band, it may be used in the roll-holder, 
which is simply a contrivance for unwind- 
ing the paper from one spool and winding 
it up on another. The apparatus is at- 
tached to the camera, and when one picture 
is taken a turn of a key removes it from the 
field and brings a fresh portion of the paper 
into position. 

An improvement on the paper negative 
is the ‘stripping film,” consisting of a 
tough coating of gelatine and bromide of 
silver so mounted on paper that it can be 
stripped from its support, after develop- 
ment, and mounted on a plain film of gela- 





4 DBAUGHT-HOBSE WALKING. 
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Pinhole photography is 
another branch of the art 
which is rendered possible 
by the sensitiveness of mod- 
ern plates. The plate is 
simply placed in the bottom 
of a shallow box, which al- 
lows no light to enter save 
through a fine pinhole in the 
cover. When the pinhole 
is directed toward any ob- 
ject, it is evident that the 
very small pencil of light 
which reaches the hole 
from any point of the ob- 
ject will make a minute spot 
upon a definite part of the 
plate, and have no effect 
upon any other part. Hence, 
if the apparatus is left un- 
disturbed for a suffi- 
cient time, the plate, 
when removed and de- 
veloped, will yield a 
picture of whatever 
was before the pin- 
hole. This simple ap- 
paratus needs no fo- 
cusing, and if the 
** pinhole ” is made by 
the point of a fine 
needle, and only an 
inch or so distant from | 
the plate, the picture, 
though very small, 
will be as shayp as 
one made by a good lens. 

The great sensitiveness 
of the photographic plite 
only holds for certain 
colors. The quickest of 
ordinary plates will not 
receive a satisfactory im- 
pression of a red or yellow 
flower without an expos- 
ure long enough to spoil 
the impressions of blue 
and violet objects in the 
same picture. The plates 
are but moderately affect- 
ed by green, the action 
being enormously greater 
in the blue end of the 
spectrum than elsewhere. 
Hence the “dark ” room 
in which the plates are 
developed is lighted by a 
red or yellow lantern. It 
has been discovered, how- 























THE POETRY OF MOTION, INSTANTANEOUSLY 


ever, that various sub- 
stances, when mixed with 
the emulsion or washed over 
the ordinary plates before 
exposure, render them sen- 
sitive for different colors. 
Most of these substances are 
highly colored, and some 
are well-known dye-stuffs. 
One of them is chlorophyl, 
the green coloring matter 
of leaves. A plate prepared 
with a suitable mixture of 
these substances reproduces 
the relative brightness of 
objects of different colors 
much more accurately than 
an ordinary plate. Special 
sensitiveness to blue and 
violet still remains, how- 
ever, and if the pict- 
ure contains much of 
these colors, their ef- 
fect is lessened by 
placing a piece of 
yellow glass immedi- 
ately before or behind 
the lens. In this way 
beautiful effects have 
been recently ob- 
tained, and it can no 
longer be said that 
photography fails to 
correctly represent 
color-values. Such 
pictures are called 
‘* orthochromatic.” 
Photography has _ be- 
come not only a popular 
amusement, but a useful 
instrument in many kinds 
of scientific investigation. 
It is impossible in this 
fragmentary sketch to do 
more than refer to its as- 
tronomical and micro- 
scopical services, or its ex- 
tended use in the repro- 
duction of works of art 
by means of the various 
photo-engraving and pho- 
tolithographic processes. 
The methods of mak- 
ing photographic prints, 
too, can be only briefly 
mentioned. The ordinary 
photograph of the gal- 
leries and shops is made 
upon paper coated with 
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albumen, to which some alkaline chloride has 
been added. When this is floated on a solution of 
nitrate of silver, chloride of silver is formed in 
the albumen coating. The paper is dried, ex- 
posed to daylight under a negative until it is 
considered dark enough, then washed in water, 
“‘toned” in a solution of chloride of gold, which 
improves its color, and ‘‘ fixed” as negatives are, 
in hyposulphite of soda. The process has been 
in vogue, without essential alteration, for many 
years. 








LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘* Tue Hovsewire” starts the new year well with the 
interesting and powerful new story, ‘‘ Trip,” written ex- 
pressly for its columns by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward, 
the author of *‘ Gates Ajar,” and its equally famous suc- 
cessors. ‘‘ Trip” is thoroughly characteristic, and will 
have a great vogue. With this leading attraction, and the 
many other interesting features offered, The Housewife 








designs in beryl-blue monochrome, and the text, all ocean. 
poetry, selected from favorite living American wrfers ; 
those two standard stories of the child’s library, ‘ Cin. 
derella” and ‘* The Sleeping Beauty,” with the most sump- 
tuous colored illustrations they have ever had; and ‘* The 
Thompson Street Poker Club Lectures” (illustrated by 
Durkin), in which the Rev. Thankful Smith, Elder Jubilee 
Anderson, Brother Cyanide Whiffles, and other recognized 
authorities on the ethics and practice of the game, dis- 
cuss it as it is played with caution and razors in Thomp- 
son Street. For boys, there is Captain Mayno Reid's 
thrilling romance of adventure, ‘‘ The Death- shot,” and 
for girls, ‘‘ Witch Winnie,” the story of a King’s Daugh- 
ter, by Elizabeth W. Champney, dealing in bright style 
with the workings of what is now a celebrated organiza- 
tion. The calendars for 1890 aro ‘‘ Tho Lifo of Christ,” a 
series of beautiful colored pictures, fac-simile of Brenno- 
man’s aquarelles, appropriate to each month; and the Lit- 
tle People’s Calendar, illustrating a year of a child’s life, 
with appropriate text. 


| SAmonest half a dozen recent novels at hand, ‘‘ A Mad 


evidently means to deserve the growing prosperity which | 


attends its career. 


Love; Or, The Abbé and his Court,” being a version of 
Emile Zola’s *‘ Conquéte de Plassans ” (T. B. Peterson & 
Bros.), may be taken as representative of oue extreme— 


| the realistic and worldly—of the tendencies of modern 


Tue European capitals—London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna | 


—are rich in comic illustrated periodicals, which are noth- 
ing if not spicy. The quintessence of this spice, consist- 
ing of the most irresistible comics and keen-edged satires, 
pictorial and textual, is gathered and preserved in perma- 
nent form in an elegant and convenient volume, published 
by White & Allen, entitled ‘‘ The Spice of Life.” There 
are sixty-four pages, with a laugh to every square inch. 
The cuts themselves, though printed on heavy tinted paper, 
have deteriorated in artistic quality through ‘* process ”’ re- 


production ; but the fun in them remains undimmed, and | 


the style of humor is often quaintly individual. 


Tue seasonable fine-art and holiday publications, in 
colors and monochrome, and embodying every dainty de- 
vice of form and material, seem to grow in beauty with 
each succeeding annual crop. They make the wintry des- 
ert blossom like a rose-garden with lovely counterfeit 
flowers. The Christmas and New Year's cards will be past 
their season ere these monthly notes reach publicity; but 
calendars for 1890 are valid for a year yet; St. Valentine’s 
Day and Easter are coming on; while chromo and litho- 
graphic prints, illustrated poems, picture- booklets and 
the various artistic souvenirs claim all months and sea- 
sons for theirown. From the Boston house of L. Prang 
& Co. an astonishing profusion of these msthetic wares 
are issued. There are the popular pictures, such as Ida 
Waugh’s ‘Prize Babies’ Walking Match,” suitable for 
framing ; the innumerable “‘ booklets,” in which serious- 
ness and humor, music and poetry, landscape, marine, 
figure and flower designs vie with each other for suprem- 
acy, the prices varying from six cents to five dollars; 
Louis K. Harlow’s delightful landscapes, accompanying 
original poems by women authors, including ‘“‘ A Summer 
Day,” by Margaret Deland; six little volumes, ‘‘ Haunts 
of the Poets,” containing quotations from the works and 
illustrations of the birth-places, later residences, quiet 
nooks and resting-places of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Bryant, Whittier and Hawthorne ; ‘‘ Notes from Mendels- 
sohn,” for music-lovers; together with cards and calen- 
dars in hundreds of different designs. 


Some of the choicest gift-books and art publications of 
the year come from Messrs. White & Allen. They pub- 
lish, for instance, Elizabeth Little’s sea-scented picture- 
book, ‘‘‘ Off the Weather-bow,’ on Life’s Voyage,” the 


fiction, while ‘‘ Earth -born” (Press Bureau, New York) 
stands for another—the sensationally imaginative, psychic, 
oceult. This world is all too narrow for the fancy-flights 
of the author of ‘‘ Earth-born,” who veils his identity un- 
der the ethereal pseudonym of Spirito Gentil. In a style 
sufficiently clear, dramatic, and Rider-Haggardish, the 
story—purporting to be translated from a manuscript of 
mysterious origin, picked up in the course of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca—recounts the strange adventures of the tempo- 
rarily disembodied spirit of the earth-born hero, roaming 
through the abysmal depths of space to find Mother Eve. 
The spiritual author is sufficiently sophisticated in literary 
matters to make his story end happily. From Robert 
Belford (late Belford, Clarke & Co.) we have ** The Fatal 
Fiddle,” and in the same volume nearly a dozen more of 
the clever and somewhat recherché tales of Edward Heron- 
Allen. There are some life-like characters, well-described 
scenes of New York, London, Paris and Rome, and much 
bric-a-brac, music and book-lore. ‘I Will Ne’er Con- 
sent,” by Dolores Marbourg (Robert Belford), is an act- 


| ress’s emotional love-story, very iatense, with lots of 
| * Kiss me—Jack,” and a servicoable dcath-scene in the 


last act. ‘‘ Mike’ Fletcher” (Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany) is an undeniably powerful tale of a phase of Lon- 
don life, by George Moore, the author of ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Young Man,” etc. “Mr. Moore is a species of English 
Zola, and dissects subjects not always nice with a masterly 
skill that makes us shudder while it fascinates. 


** Bast Morton’s TransGression’ (Minerva Pub. Co.) 
will attract readers who appreciate a clever and interesting 


| story of artistic Bohemia in New York, by one who knows 


| 


it thoroughly—the Marquise Lanza. 

‘““An AppgaL TO PuHaraon” (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert) is an anonymous discussion of the negro question 
in our Southern States. It proposes African colonization 
as the radical solution of the portentous problem. 


Five neat and well printed books, newly received, afford 


| evidence of earnest and well-directed endeavor on the part 


of the Woman’s Temperance Publication Association (Chi- 


| cago). Two of these—‘‘ Unanswered Prayer ” and ‘“ Fran- 


ces Raymond's Investment "—are stories by Mrs. S. M. I. 
Henry, well-written, interesting, pathetic, and embodying 
deeply impressive moral lessons. ‘The Year’s Bright 
Chain” is a birthday souvenir book in honor of Miss 
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Frances E. Willard, consisting of quotations from her 
writings, interspersed with twelve exquisite pictorial de- 
signs and verses illustrating ‘‘ the year’s bright chain ” of 
child-life, appropriately associated with her whose whole 
life is devoted to the making of straight paths for ‘‘ the 
willion little feet, the little feet a-coming.” The other 
two books are Anna A. Gordon’s ‘‘ Songs of the Young 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union,” with music; and 
“Crusader Programs” of exercises and entertainments 
intended for the use of the Loyal Temperance Legion, 
and for Sunday-schools. 


! 


Cates Weeks, the author of ‘‘ Human Life; Or, ‘ The | 


Course of Time’ as Seen in the Open Light” (Samuel ©. 
W. Byington & Co.), believing that religious philosophy 
has outgrown Pollock’s elaborate and stately poem, has 
undertaken to portray in similar ambitious form— 


“A God of love and wisdom, making all 
Apparent ‘evil’ prove a real good: 
A real God, well worti; of the name, 
Whose grace is loving favur for each child.” 


| Tux Sunpay-scHoo~. ScHoiar’s ALMANAC, FoR 1890. 


Pollock, in ‘‘ angel-life,”’ is supposed to tell the story anev’. | 
There is much to be said in favor of this enlightened | 


conception of man’s relations to the Deity; nor does Mr. | 
“ - ti ae : . | Tae Spice or Lire. 
Weeks suffer conspicuously by comparison with his poetic 


model in the matter of literary quality, though the neces- 
sarily prosaic character of much of the 350 odd pages of 
blank verse will render it somewhat formidable to the 
mere pleasure-seeking reader. 








RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue last meeting of the National Academy of Science | 


was unusually interesting. Professor Langley, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, read a paper in regard to 
the light of the glow-worm, which was very suggestive. 
His purpose was to show the immense economy of energy 
displayed in the production of this living illumination. 
The best lights we have, he said, save only three or four 

er cent. of the fuel consumed, the rest being expended 
in the production of heat without light. The glow-worm, 
on the contrary, seems to know how to save all, or nearly 
all, this waste, experiments with the most delicate instru- 
ments disclosing no lines in the spectrum that indicate 
heat. 


**Orr THE WEATHER-BOW,” ON Lirr’s VoYAGE. 


Professor Langley said a study of this phenomenon | 


ought to lead to grea‘er economy in the production of arti- | 


ficial light. 

Watcu-sprinc: p'ano-strings and similar articles have 
been successfully tempered by electricity. 
wound on a spool, placed in an oil bath, and by the elec- 
tiic current kept at the exact degree of redness necessary 
for the temper required. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FICTION, 
By E. Heron - Allen. 
262 pp. Paper, 50c. 


A Fata Fippie. 
E. L. Durand. 
ford, New York. 

“T Witt Ne’er Consent.” 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Eartu-norn. By Spirito Gentil. 
The Press Bureau, New York. 

Bastin Morton’s TRANSGRESSION. 
Lanza. 275 pp. Paper, 50c. 
ing Co., New York. 


Illustrated by 


By Dolores Marbourg. 217 
Robert Belford, New York. 


263 pp. 


By Marquise Clara 
The Minerva Publish- 


Mixe Fuietcuer. By George Moore. 302 pp. Paper, 
50c. Minerva Publishing Co., New York. 

A Map Love. By Emile Zola. 378 pp. Paper, 25c. T. B. | 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Tux Deatn-snor. By Captain Mayne Reid. 348 pp. 


Cloth, with pictorial cover in colors and gold, $1.25. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 


The steel is | 





Robert Bel- | 


Paper, 50c. | 


Wircn Winnie. Tue Story or a “ Kine’s DavGcurer.” 
By Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. White & Allen, New York and London. 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


Frances RayMOND’s INVESTMENT ; OR, THE Cost oF a Boy. 
By Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry. 51 pp. Illustrated. Boards, 
50c. Woman's Temperance Publication Association, 
Chicago. 

UNANSWERED Prayer. By Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry. 
Cloth, 50c. W. T. Pub. Association, Chicago. 

Tue Year's Briaut Cuarn. Quotations from the Writings 
of Frances E. Willard. Illustrated. Cloth, 50c. W.'!’. 
Pub. Association, Chicago. 

CRUSADER PROGRAMS, FoR THE LoyaL TEMPERANCE LEGION, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, ETC. 188 pp. Paper, 25c. W. T. 
Pub. Association, Chicago. 

Sones or THE Youna Woman's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
Union. By Anna A. Gordon. With music. 96 pp. 
Paper, 25c. W. T. Pub. Association, Chicago. 


106 pp. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Ar- 
Paper, 5c. ; per hundred, 
famuel Usher, Boston. 


ranged by Eugene Tappan. 
$2.00. 


HuMorovs, 


Humorous DrawinGs anp TExv. 
64 quarto pp. Cloth, $1.50. White & Allen, New 
York and London. 

LECTURES BEFORE THE Tuompson Street Poker Cuvs. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. White & Allen, New 
York and London. 


FINE-ART, HOLIDAY AND JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS, 


By Eliza- 
beth N. Little. In lithographic colors. Boards, $2.50. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 

CINDERELLA AND THE LitrLe Guass Surprer. Illustrated 
in lithographic colors. Illuminated boards, $1.50. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 

Tue SieePmnc Beauty. Illustrated (in lithographic col- 
ors) by G. W. Brenneman. Illuminated boards, $1.50. 
White & Allen, New York and London. 

Litre PEroPpie’s CaLtenpaR. In lithographic colors. In 
portfolio, 50c. White & Allen, New York and Lon- 
don. 

Lire or Carist CaLtenpDAR. In lithographic colors. In 
box, $1.50. White & Allen, New York and London. 

Prana’s Finz-art Hotipay PusiicaTions AND NovELTILS : 
Ye Olde Kalendar for ye Yeare 1890. Souvenir Cal- 
endars of New York and Washington. The Red Let- 
ter Days. Floral Calendars, Christmas and New Year's 
Cards, Souvenirs, ete. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

Haunts oF HawrHorne. Illustrated (with quotations) by 
Louis K. Harlow. ‘‘ Haunts of Poets and Authors” 
series. Booklet, 7 3-4x5 1-4. Illuminated covers, 50c. 
L. Praug & Co., Boston. 

A Summer Day. Poem by Margaret Deland. Illustra- 
tions by Louis K. Harlow. Booklet, 6 1-2 x 4 1-2. 
Illuminated covers, 35c. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

Tue Prize Basres’ Watkinc Marca. By Ida Waugh. 
Fine-art picture, in colors, 20x16 inches. In plain 
mat, $1.25. L. Prang & Co., Boston. 

Notes rrom MEnpEvssoun. Illustrated in colors and 
monochrome by Louis K. Harlow. Boards, with em- 
blematic design in colors. In box, $2.00. L. Prang 
& Co., Boston. 

Tue Srar-sPANGLED Banner. Illustrated in colors and 
monotints. In box, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes «& 
Brother, New York. 

A Yxar or Goop Wisnes. By J. Pauline Sunter. llus- 
trated in colors. In box, 50c. Frederick A. Stokes «& 
Brother, New York. 

PoETRY. 

Human Lire; Or, ‘‘ Tue Course or Time” As SEEN IN THE 
Oprn Licur. By Caleb 8. Weeks. 359 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Samuel C. W. Byington, New York. 





A FAIR CRITIC. 
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A FAIR CRITIC.— FROM THE PAINTING BY CONRAD KIESEL. 
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